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ABOUT THIS MANUAL 



TEFL/TESL: Teaching English as a Foreign or Second Language is for Volunteers who are 
currently teaching or who are about to teach English. It is a practical guide for the 
classroom teacher. 

The manual describes procedures and cffers sample exercises and activities for: 
o a wide range of listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills 
0 whole-class, small-group, and individual participation 
o classroom testing and preparing students for national examinations 

It covers a great variety of teaching situations: 

o primary and secondary schools and college 
o the office or workplace 

o school and work setting.s which have limited facilities for instruction 
and those which provide ample support 

o any geographical or cultural setting where Peace Corps Volunteers 
may be found 

You may already have training in the teaching of English, or your specialty may be in 
another technical area. Regardless of whether you are an old hand or a newcomer, this 
manual was written for you. Clear directions are given for presenting the sample exercises. 
Possible problems are anticipated. Where different approaches and techniques of teaching 
are discu.ssed, the reasons for using them are explained. In ,short, both experienced and 
novice teachers will be able to use the manual with confidence. 

When using the manual, you should keep one important point in mind. Because many 
different teaching situations are represented, you will find procedures and materials to 
meet the needs of every Volunteer. If you can lift an exercise from the manual and use 
it unchanged tomorrow morning with your students, well and good. On the other hand, 
you should not expect to use every procedure ^nd exercise exactly as it is presented in the 
manual. Some suggestions will seem wrong for your class. But don"t just discard those 
which appear unsuitable. It is often possible to change a technique or an activity so that 
it will work for you. So rather than look at the suggestions only in the forms presented 
in the manual, get into the habit of looking for ways to adapt t...; suggestions for your own 
purposes. 
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You will probably turn to this manual because you need the answers to one or more 

S nT; ^^y;hen to explain how to use the manual than by tiding o 

anticipate some of your questions? J' fa 

Your first question may be How do I find out how much English my students know? 
Chapter One begins with several possible answers to this question. It shows 
you how t^ go on a fact-finding mission to discover not only what your 
students know, but also how much more they need to know. 

The second part of Chapter One deals with these two problems and others 
such as not enough textbooks, poorly motivated students, and the need to 
follow a prescribed syllabus. It also considers the special problems of 
teaching English to your co-workers or to their families. 

There are a number of approaches to the teaching of languages. You may find this varietv 
more confusing than helpful, and you may wonder How can I sort out aH these mXds 
of language teaching? How can I tell one from another? 

Chapter Two describes ten approaches io language teaching. For each 
approach the distinctive features are given so that you will be able to 
recognize whether the approach is being used in your school. You will also 
learn what to expect if your students are already used to a particular 
approach, and what kind of impact that will have on your teaching At the 
end of the chapter are some suggestions for using selected techniques. 

You may also wonder Which approach is the best for me to use'> 

Perhaps the strongest point made in Chapter Two is that no single aporoach 
works al the time for all learners. Each of the approaches has its strenftths 
and weaknesses. These are pointed out to you in Chapter Two and at 
various points in Chapters Three to Six, which discuss the teaching of the 
individual language skills. Another point which is made in Chapter Two is 
that you must exercise caution and tact when trying to introduce innovations 
in^--^ your language classroom. 

Once you have answers to these more general questions, you may look for help in the 

nnfri ° .^J^^^"8"^8V^'"'- "^^y I t« students to really 

speak English to me and to each other? ^ 

This is quite a challenge, especially if you are teaching a large class and if 
your students are used to language lessons which focus more on the written 
language than on speaking. Chapter Three shows you how to set up 
speaking activities which will make your students want to participate and to 
interact with one another. Sample exercises aim at increasing your students' 
fluency and confidence. Realistic suggestions are offered for overcominc the 
limits of the classroom and the anxiety of your students. There are even 
suggestions for teaching pronunciation in a more meaningful, communicative 
wsy. 
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Closely related to the problem of motivating your students to speak is the need to impro\e 
their ability to understand spoken English. You may want to know How can I get my 
students to feel more confident about listening to English, so that they won't just freeze 
when someone speaks to them? 

Chapter Four will help you ease your students into activities in which they 
are listening to "real life" messages. You will be able to give your students 
a lot of exposure to different kinds of natural spoken messages. They will 
gain in confidence as they learn to pick out what they need to understand 
from the message and respond in appropriate ways. 

School systems in most countries put a lot of emphasis on the written language. But you 
may be dissatisfied with the way your reading lessons have gone. In desperation you may 
ask Is there any way to teach reading so that it is more interesting? How can I make the 
reading of English more useful for my students? 

Reading lessons become tedious when the teacher and students have too 
narrow a view of what reading really is. Chapter Five shows you that reading 
is more than translating or discussing excerpts from literary v/orks. 
Sometimes people read advertisements, instructions, timetables, or product 
labels. Sometimes they read in order to gather information for a report or 
to prepare for an examination. Greater variety in the types of reading 
selections and more purposeful tasks to follow up on the reading will make 
your reading lessons both more interesting and more useful. 

Your students may worry about learning vocabulary, and you too may want to know What 

is the best way to learn vocabulary? 

In Chapter Five you will see that memorizing vocabulary lists is not the most 
effective way to go about learning vocabulary. Sample exercises will also 
show you that there is more to know about a word than its meaning. 

Even experienced teachers may quail at the prospect of having to teach students how to 
write compositions in English. If you find yourself iii such a position, you may have very 
basic questions, such as What should I teach my students about writing? How can I help 
them to \vrite what they want to write, in a way that their readers can understand? 
Composing is hard work, even when you are doing it in your own language. 
First you have to get the ideas, then you have to express them in a way that 
really communicates with your readers. Chapter Six offers help in both these 
areas. You will find pre-writing activities in which your students generate 
ideas for their writing. You will see exercises and feedback techniques which 
help writers (from beginning to advanced levels of proficiency) shape their 
writing into appropriate forms. 

Yo"r students will probably ask you a lot of questions about grammar, leading you in turn 
to ask How do I teach English grammar (especially when I'm not too sure about grammar 
questions myself)? 

English grammar is taught in a number of different ways, depending on the 
general approach to language teaching which is used. Chapter Seven looks 
more closely at three of the general approaches which are dercribed in 

ix 
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Oiapter Two and, using excerpts from three textbooks for beginning students 
of Enghsh, shows you how grammar is taught in each of the approaches 
The chapter also suggests ways to supplement your textbook, since none of 
these approaches taken by itself is ideal. Two other sections of Chapter 
Seven define some basic grammatical terms and tell you about reference 
grammars, where you can find the answers to knottier grammar questions. 

Another kind of advice you may want concerns lesson planning, or in other wor^s How 
can I organize my lessons so that my students will know what they are supposed'to be 
learnmg and so that both they and I will know when they have learned it? 

Chapter Eight shows you how to put it all together. It tells you the kinds of 
information you need for setting instructional objectives. It shows you how 
to implement the objectives in individual lesson plans that incorporate review 
of previous work, presentation, practice, and application of new material, and 
assignments for work done out of class. A sample plan implements these 
principles in a lesson which focuses on listening and speaking skills and 
teaches a few closely related grammar points. Besides this extended 
discussion of lesson planning in Chapter Seven, there are three or four short 
plans for reading lessons in Chapter Five, and Chapter Six gives some general 
guidelines for planning lessons in writing. 

There is one major area of teaching which the questions so far have not touched upon 

You will need to know How do I test my students? 

Chapter Eight gives guidelines for devising tests which you administer yourself 
in the classroom. It offers advice on test items for all four language skills, 
even listening and speaking. 

One question about testing you may not think of asking is How can I prepare my students 
for the national examinations? r i j 

Nothing quite like the national examinations is found in the United States, 
but such examinations are quite common in other countries. They are usually 
set by the Ministry of Education, and they often determine the future 
educational opportunities which are open to your students. Chapter Eight 
tells you how to find out more about these examinations and how to help 
your students survive them. 

Following the eight chapters, there are three appendices which you can refer to as needed. 
The first appendix IS a complete listing of all the textbooks and references that are cited 
in the inanua . ICE publication numbers are given for those books which are available 
to you through Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange. The second appendix 
lists organizations and publications which are dedicated to the teaching of Enclish as a 
foreign or second language. Finally there is an appendix which explains acronyms (like 
t,tL and ESL) which are common in this field. 

Still another way to orient you to this manual is to relate the contents of the various 
chapters to the structure of your language courser.. In the simplest terms, you can think 
of the courses which you teach as a process with a beginning, a middle, and an end 
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The beginning is the needs assessment and school syllables, Tnese sei. the long-range 
objectives for you to meet during the course ?.s a whole. 

The middle is the pait which you are most concerned with on a day-to-day basis. Yoi» 
need lesson plans to help you organize your class xihir in an efficient and purposeful way. 
In making your lesson plans you can draw on a variety of approaches to language teaching 
for ideas on techniques for presenting the materals and activities which compose the 
lessons. You can supplement the materials and activities which you find in your textbooks 
with selections from the chapters of this manual which discuss the language skills and 
aspects of language. 

At the end of the process are the examinations. You need periodic tests to help you and 
your students judge their progress through the course. Very likely there will also be a final 
examination and possibly a national examination whkA your students must take. 

An overview of this process is shown in the figure below. 
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CHATTER ONE 

TEACHING IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS: 
NEEDS AND CONSTRAINTS 

This chapter looks at the concerns facing Volunteers teaching English inside 
or outside of the school system. The chapter outlines the reasons for a needs 
assessment, some of the people to be approached for information, and some 
of the questions to be raised in a needs assessment. 

In addition, this chapter looks at some of the constraints facing Volunteers 
teaching English, from the demands of large multilevel classes to the 
limitations of individual tutorials. Solutions are suggested which require the 
practical application of skills presented in pre-service training. 



In recent years teachers of English as a Foreign Language (EFL), or English as a Second 
Language (ESL), have been paying increasing attention to identifying the needs of their 
studeiits, to students' attitudes towards English and their reasons for learning it. This 
attention to learners' needs can be seen in countries such as Zaire or Peru where English 
IS regarded as a foreign language and is largely treated as an academic subject in the 
school ^stem and is not widely used outside of the classroom. The same attention to 
learners needs can also be seen in countries such as Malawi and Sri Lanka where English 
IS taught as a second language, where English is widely used and is perceived as essential 
to success. 



For you, as a teacher stepping into a new educational system, it is important to inform 
yourself of your students' needs and attitudes towards learning English so that from the 
beginning you can play an effective role in your classroom. Conducting a needs 
assessment, even an informal one, is therefore an important first step in your job. 

For those of you who are teaching English as a secondary project, perhaps by tutoring co- 
workers or coaching their children, a needs assessment will help you establish a purpose 
for your classes. It may also help you distinguish between would-be learners who are 
serious and those who are more casual in their approach. An accurate assessment of your 
learners commitment could help you avoid frustration or an unwarranted sense of failure. 



ASSESSING NEEDS IN SCHOOL 

Much of your fact-finding can be carried out through a series of interviews and 
conversations with colleagues, the school director, the head of the English department, your 
Peace Corps program manager, other Volunteers and your students. 

1 
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In asking your questions you may want to make it clear that you are not evaluating or 
passing judgment. Your purpose is to inform yourself so that you can serve your school 
community in the most effective way possible. Your crosscultural skills will come into play 
as you both gather information and set the framework for a good working relationship with 
your colleagues and supervisor. 

Creating the opportunity to talk to your students before your first classes will enable yiu 
to get an idea of their level of English. You do not need a detailed analysis at this point, 
but it would be good to know how much they understand when you talk to them. This will 
help you pitch your language at an appropriate level in your classes. These talks will also 
be a useful way for you to gauge your students' attitudes towards learning English and to 
explore their perceptions of what they need from you. If past records of students' 
performance in English are available, these will also help you build a picture of what to 
expect in the classroom. 

This informal approach to assessing levels is particularly effective with primary school 
children. These children are usually friendly and delighted to meet an American. Take 
advantage of their friendliness to talk to them and to assess their level of English. A few 
questions about their names, ages, brothers, sisters and homes will help you ascertain how 
much they understand and how capable they are of handling English. When you are 
asking these questions, remember to use different tenses. For example: 

1. What class were you in last year? (past) 

2. When did you learn to play football? (past) 

3. What will you do when you leave school? (future) 

4. What will you do this evening? (future) 

5. What's your favorite subject? (present) 

6. Who's your best friend? (present) 

7. How long have you been at this school? (present perfect) 

8. How long have you been learning English? (present perfect 
progressive) 

Listen carefully to the answers you get. They will give you important clues about your 
students' ability to use verb tenses in English. 

In conducting a reeds assessment in a school you are looking for answers to the following 
general questions: 

1. What do your students expect from an English class? 

2. What are the Englislt language requirements of your school and 
of the national educational system? 

3. What materials are available? 

For each of these general areas, you will have a specific set of questions. 
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Expectations 

Set up your questionnaire as simply as possible. For students who are beginners in English 
you might even consider using your students' native language. For more advanced 
students, you could use your questionnaire as a basis for a first getting-to-know-you lesson. 
Here is an example of the type of format you might use in a secondary school, a technical 
college, a teacher training college, a university, or in classes with adults. 

Do you agree or disagree with each of the statements below? Put a check under the 
number that indicates how you feel. 

+2 = Strongly agree 

+1 = Agree 

0 = No opinion 

-1 = Disagree 

-2 = Strongly disagree 

, . , +2+10-1-2 

1. 1 enjoy learning languages. 

2. I talk in English as often as I can. 

3. I read a lot in English. 

4. I want to be able to write in English. 

5. I enjoy listening to English. 

6. I can get a good job without knowing 
English. 

7. I have too many hours of English on my 
timetable. 

8. People will respect me if I know English. 

9. I would study English even if it were not 
required at school. 

10. My family wants me to learn English. 

If you do not have access to photocopying facilities to reproduce sufficient copies of this 
questionnaire, you could write the statements on the board, ask your students to respond 
m their exercise books, and then lead a discussion on reactions to the statements. 

In primary schools your students are less likely to articulate their expectations. However 
It would be worth your while to talk to fellow teachers about their perceptions of what 
primary school children needs and expect from an English lesson. 

Requirements 

You may have gained a lot of information on national requirements during your Pre- 
Service Training, particularly in countries where there is a centralized system of school 
leaving examinations and the requirements are clearly laid out by the Government 
However, you may have questions, like the ones below, about your school's track record 
in the national examination system. These questions will probably best be answered by 
your head of department or school director. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 



9. 
10. 



Do you have copies of past . itional English examinations that 
I can see? 

If the national English examinations are based on oral 
interviews, can I talk to someone who is experienced in giving 
these examinations? 

What do students think of the national English examinations? 
Do you have records of students' national English examination 
results? 

Do the students have any particular weaknesses which show up 

in the national English examinations? 

Do inspectors from the English language teaching section of 

the Ministry of Education visit the school? 

If so, are their reports available? 

What is the grading system within the school? 

How often am I expected to give tests? 

How often am I expected to give homewoik assignments? 

Are copies of past English tests available? 

Are student reports available? 



Be careful while you are asking these questions. If you think that you are coming across 
as pushy, or if you think your informant is becoming uncomfortable, be prepared to let the 
questions drop, and to gather the information you want gradually during your first few 
weeks on the job. " 

Materials 

Once again, your head of department or school director will probably be the most useful 
in answering the following questions about the school's English language materials. 

1. What English language textbooks are used in the school? 
When were they published? 

When did the school obtain these books? 

2. Are there English books in the library? 

If so, what sort of books are they? Simplified novels? Technical 
texts? 

Are there tapes, films and visual aids for use in English 
lessons? 

Does the Government supply books? Or do students have to 
pay for their books? 
Do students share textbooks? 

Does the school receive gifts or loans of books from 
organizations such a-; the United States Information Service? 
If not, would you like me to see if such gifts or loans are 
possible to arrange? 

Are funds available to buy more materials? 
How does the procurement system work in the school? 
Do you have any photocopying or stencilling facilities? Can I 
use these facilities? Are there any restrictions on their use? 



3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



8. 
9. 
10. 
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ASSESSING NEEDS OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



For those of you conducting a needs assessment outside of a school system, you will be 
looking for the following information: 

1. Why do your students want to learn English? What tasks do 
they hope to accomplish with the English they will be learning? 

2. What is their current level of English? 

Specific answers to the first questions will help you meet the needs of your students For 
example, prompted by your questions, an engineer may come to realize that he needs 
bnglish to read articles on engineering, and that he has little need to speak or even 
underptand spoken English. Or a group of medical technicians may decide that they want 
English classes in order to understand the spoken English of expatriate doctors. You can 
get at some oi this information by asking the following kinds of questions: 

1. Do you need English for your job? 

2. How many hours a week do you use English? 

3. When was the last time you spoke English on the job? 
What were the circumstances? 

4. When was the last time you had to understand spoken English 
on the job? 

What were the circumstances? 

5. When was the last time you read English on the job? 
What were the circumstances? 

6. When was the last time you wrote English on the job? 
What were the circumstances? 

7. Do you think you will be using English in the future for your 
work? 

8. Do you use English outside of work? 
When do you do so? 

9. Do you think that knowing English increases chances of getting 
promoted? 

10. Do you enjoy learning English? 

Once you have an idea of your students' needs you can focus on the appropriate skills of 
listening, speaking, reading or writing. 

Using Informal Can-Do Assessments 

An informal assessment of current levels of English should be as non-threatening as 
possible. A simple conversation about your future students' needs and about the times 
and frequency of classes will help you ascertain their level of comprehension and ability 
to communicate. You may also want to structure your conversation by using a Can-Do 
self-assessment scale. This technique has been found to be very effective with adults. 
Basically, in a Can-Do assessment you are asking your students to judge for themselves 
their abilities in English. If you have the option, you may want to consider using your 
students native language for this assessment. A possible format is as follows 
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Speaking and Listening 

Please read the following paragraphs and decide which paragraph best describes your 
ability to speak and understand spoken English. 

1. My speech in English is limited to a few words. I have great difficulty 
in understanding English, even when it is spoken very slowly. 

2. I can ask and answer questions about very familiar subjects. I can 
understand simple questions if they are spoken slowly and sometimes 
repeated. My vocabulary is limited to basic needs, such as food, 
asking directions, greeting people, etc. I make many grammatical 
mistakes, but people can usually understand me. 

3. I can talk with native English speakers about myself, my family, my 
job and current events. I can understand the main ideas in most 
conversations, except when speech is fast. My grammar is fairly good, 
but I make mistakes with complicated constructions. 

4. I can understand almost everything spoken by a native speaker of 
English. My grammar is good, and my mr^takes are usually with very 
complicated constructions. My pronunciation is good, but I speak 
English with an accent. 

5. I can understand native English speakers, even when they are 
speaking quickly and using slang. My vocabulary is extensive even for 
technical matters. I make very few grammaticc /ors, and my 
pronunciation is good but not completely native. 

Reading and Writing 

Please read the following and decide which paragraphs best describe your ability to read 
English and your ability to write English. 

Reading 

1. I really cannot read anything in English, or can read only a few words 
I have memorized. 

2. I can recognize the letters of the alphabet. I can read some personal 
and place names, street signs, shop names, numbers and some isolated 
words. 

3. I can get the general sense of business letters, news items and articles 
on subjects with which I am familiar, but I need to use a dictionary 
to do so. 

4. I understand the basic meaning of most newspaper articles, routine 
correspondence, reports, and technical material in fields with which I 
am familiar, without using a dictionary. However I need to refer to 
a dictionary to get the exact meaning of the entire text. I sometimes 
have difficulty with complex sentences. 

5. With only the occasional use of a dictionary, I can read without 
difficulty any prose directed at the general reader, and all materials 
in fields with which I am familiar. 
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Writing 

1. I cannot write in English. 

2. I can write a few sentences in English, using very basic vocabulary and 
grammar. 

3. I can write relatively simple items, such as a short note to a friend, 
that communicate basic messages, but usually containing lots of 
misspellings and grammatical errors. 

4. I can write fairly long personal letters, as well as uncomplicated 
business letters and simple technicr.l repoits, which contain relatively 
few errors. 

5. I can write complex personal letters, reports and business letters. 
There is only the occasional hint that I am not a native speaker of 
English. 

For additional ideas on assessing needs, consult ESP: Teaching English for Specific Purposes 
in the Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange (ICE), Manual Series No. U- 
31. The mole ICE Catalogue also contains texts in its TEFL/TESL/ESP section which 
may be of particular use to those of you who are teaching English to professionals. 

Figure 1.1 provides an overview of the needs assessment procedure. 



CONSTRAINTS AND SOLUTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 

The major constraints facing TEFL Volunteers are: 

o large multilevel classes 

o insufficient numbers of textbooks 

o strict adherence to a rigid curriculum 

o limited hours and low motivation for English instruction 

o special needs of students 

Large Multilevel Classes 

Teaching a class of fifty or more students requires considerable organization. In many 
cases students will be used to teachers who use drills, choral repetitions and rote learning 
as a means of teaching large classes. These techniques may achieve their purpose of 
keepmg students busy, but their effectiveness as a learning tool is limited. However, there 
are other options at hand, all of which will require organization and planning in the' initial 
stages but will offer more satisfactory results in the long run. These options fall into two 
main categories: group work and peer coaching. Both of these options require a sense of 
cooperation among your students. Your task will be to foster this sense of cooperation. 

Cooperation in Group Work 

Group work should be introduced gradually and used for teaching all of the language 
skills-listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
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Large group work: Use your first sessions as a way of acclimatizing your classes to group 
work. For a beginners' level, include exercises such as What Time Is It? For this exercise 
you divide the class into two large groups and ask group A to draw a series of clocks on 
the hoard and then, as a group, ask group B "What time is it?" Group B members answer 
together. The two groups then switch roles. 

Exercises from Jazz Chants by Carolyn Graham can also be used very effectively to build 
up a sense of dialogi-*; and cooperation as well as to generate fun and energy in your 
classroom. In working on a jazz chant, Graham suggests that the following steps be taken: 

1. Make sure that your students understand the context of the chant. 
This may entail explaining necessary vocabulary items and cultural 
items. 

2. Give each line of the chant once or twice as needed. Ask your 
students to repeat in unison. 

3. Establish a rhythm by clapping. Repeat step 2 wim a firm beat. 

4. Divide the class into two large groups. Using the beat you have 
established give the lines. The two groups of students alternately 
repeat the lines as they are given. 

5. Take the first part in the chant dialogue; ask the whole class to take 
the second part. 

6. Divide your class into two groups again and give the first part of the 
chant to group A and the second part to group B. 

A good beginning jazz chant is "Do You Know Mary?" (See Figure 1.2.) 

Small^group work: Once your students seem to be comfortable working in large proups, 
you will be able to introduce more sophisticated group language task*. For this level of 
group work choose a task that allows different students to make different contributions, 
that does not have a single right answer, that Joes not involve rote learning, and that 
cannot be done more efficiently by one person than by a group. A good example of this 
kind of task is 'Are You Sitting Comfortably?" from Recipes for Tired Teachers edited by 
Christopher Sion. (See Figure 1.3.) 

Projecl work: Project work can stimulate your students with its variety. These projects can 
include a classroom newspaper posted on the wall, with reports on the school farm, the 
school sports teams, or the activities of extracurricular clubs. You may also want to 
explore the possibility of tying these projects in with other si .ojects. For example, if youi 
students are studying precipitation patterns in their geography classes and keeping trai;k 
of local precipitation, you could cover the same topic in your English class. In this way 
your students have the advantage of transferring the concepts they learn in geography to 
their English classes. o b i j 

Peer coaching: Peer coaching means using the strengths of the more advanced students in 
your class to help other students. One version of this approach, called "each one teach 
one, \yas advocated uy Dr. Frank Laubach, who used it to promote literacy in the 
Philippines. To be succes.sful your advanced students need to be prepared. The»^ 
coaching task must be clearly defined and they should resist the temptution to do the work 
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DO YOU KNOW MARY? 

Do you know Mary? 

Mary who? 
Mary McDonald. 

Of course I do. 

Do you know her little brother? 

Yes, of course I do. 

I know her brother, and her mother 

and her fath^j too. 

Do you know her older sister? 

Yes, of course I '^o. 

I know her oldr =ster, Betty 

and her younge ister. Sue. 

Do you know her husband Bobby? 

Yes, of course I do. 

I know her husband and his brother 

and his father too. 



NOTES 



Focus 



Structure 
Notes 



DO YOU KNOW MARY? 

Practice the question intonation panems: 
Do you know Mary? Mary who? 
and notice the contrasting response 
pattern Yes, of course I do. 

Note that the h sound is dropped v/hen 
we say know her, and her. 

Listen carefully to the pronunciation or 
little, brother, mother, father. 

Practice the intonation pattern for No, I 
don't, do you? 

This chant offers practice in the simple 
present question Do you know...? and 
the emphatic short response Yes, of 
course I do. 

The entire chant may be practiced with 
negative answers plus tag questions. 
Example: 



Do you know Mary? 
No, I don't, do you' 



do you; 

Presentation Repeat the chant, substituting students' 
Notes names and the names of their families. 



Figure 1.2 From Jazz Chants by Carolyn Graham. 
Oxford University Press, 1978. Reprinted by permission. 
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for their "students." Both students in a pa . should be given credit for successes and care 
should be taken to prevent the weaker student from falling into the trap of dependence 
on the more advanced student. 

This peer coaching can take place for approximately half an hour a week at the same 
time as the rest of the students are busy on some form of group work. An example of 
peer coaching would be to ask the advanced student to read a passage while the second 
student follows the text in his or her book. The two could then work on comprehension 
questions on the passage. Multiple choice or tr^ Vfalse questions are good since they test 
comprehension and not writing skills. 

Insufficient Numbers of Textbooks 

TEFL Volunteers frequently face the problem of insufficient or nonexistent texts, or the 
problem of trying to work from out-dated or poorly designed books. The basic strategy 
developed by many Volunteers consists of supplementing the books through creative use 
of other media. Rejecting the books outright may dismay your students, who consider 
their books their passport to educational success and who measure their progress by the 
number of pages covered in your classes. By supplementing these books, you can respect 
your students' needs and at the same time accomplish your goal of offering good EFL 
classes. 

Supplements can take the form of displays of the classroom newspaper or other group 
project work of the type discussed in the previous section. In addition, introducing real 
objects whenever possible will ground your classes in the physical reality of your students' 
world. A TEFL Volunteer in Nepal brings agricultural tools to his class and uses them to 
teach comparatives, possessives and prepositions of place. ("Shekhar's scythe is bigger 
than Indra's. He's just put it on the floor in the corner.") 

A creative use of your blackboard skills will help your students. Stick people and simple 
diagrams are tried and true ways of explaining grammatical structures. Action English 
Pictures by Maxine Frauman-Prickel is available through ICE (Manual No. ED 123). This 
book contains 66 reproducible picture sequences designed to provide stimuli for listening 
and speaking while texts created by students provide reading and writing material. The 
Audio-Visual Communication Handbook, also available through ICE (Manual No. M-20), 
emphasizes locally produced materials and provides examples and methods for producing 
and using a variety of audio-visual aids, including flipcharts, fiimstrips and puppets. 

Where appropriate, that is if your students need oral communicative English, you can shift 
the emphasis away from books to aural/oral activities. For example, while following the 
structures laid down in the curriculum you can add songs, story telling sessions and role 
plays. Chapter Two discusses the method Total Physical Response (TPR), which can be 
used effectively in situations where textbooks require supplementary activities. 

Strict Adherence to a Rigid Curriculum 

Despite the fun and energy you bring to your classes, you may experience resistance to 
your innovations. Because of your different approach, you may have problems in 
maintaining discipline in your classes. You may hear that students say you are not serious 
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ARE YOU SITTING COMFORTABLY? 



Before Class 

Prepare the story by reading it quietly to yourself and then 
going through it several times aloud so that it will be "alive" 
when you come to present it to the class. 

In Class 

1 . Teach any unknown vocabulary and set the mood for the 
story: quiet, calm, and comfortable. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Read the story. You will find the text at the end of these 
instructions. Use any pauses or simple dramatic gestures 
for effect. Make sure you look up from the book. It will 
be far more difficult to hold the group's attention if you 
bury your head in the pages. 

As the story is finished, ask the students in groups or 
pairs to write their own endings to it. Most students seem 
to want happy or trick endings such as: "The princess 
bribed the lionkeeper to feed the lion up so that it wasn't 
hungry," or "The King saw it as a sign from God when 
the hon turned away." Others may prefer a more twisted 
ending: "He fought the lion, won the fight, and then 
married the other woman anyway!" Circulate, helping the 
students express their ideas in writing. 

When the groups have finished their versions, read or let 
a student read: "...acting on the decision she had made 
after days and nights of weighing the awful choice, she 
nodded to the right. The young man saw and without 
hesiiaang walked to the right-hand door and opened it." 
The groups then read their versions in turn, and share 
their feelings about them. 

This may lead to further discussion about why they 
wanted their particular end to the story, what kinds of 
stones they liked as children, or the fascination of ghost 
stones and fairy stories. Moreover, some students will 
probably have some stories they would like to tell or 
favonte characters they want to describe. 



Figure 1.3 From Recipes for Tired Teachers edited by 
Christopher Sion. Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1985. Reprinted by permission. 
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The Story 

Many years ago in a country in North Africa there lived a king 
who had some very strange customs. One of these was the way he 
decided if a prisoner was guilty or not guilty. Whenever one of his 
subjects was accused of a serious crime, the king decided that the fate 
of the accused would be determined in front of the people. On the 
chosen day, the king, his followers, and all the people gathered on a 
small hill. In front of the hill was a big building with two doors, 
exactly alike, set side by side. At the king's signal, the accused would 
walk to the doors and open pne of them. Behind one door was a 
hungry lion which would eat the prisoner as a punishment for his 
crime. Behind the other door was a beautiful woman to whom the 
prisoner would be married immediately as a reward for his innocence. 

The plan seemed most fair to the king. The accused could choose 
his own fate. He simply opened a door and was at once either eaten or 
married. 



Now it happened that the king's beautiful daughter, whom he 
loved above all diings, had fallen in love with a poor but handsome 
young soldier. When the king found out that they loved each other, he 
put the young man into prison and set a day for his public trial. Then 
the kind ordered the whole kingdom to be searched for the biggest lion 
and the most beautiful woman. 

Finally, the day of the trial arrived. The young man entered the 
field. He was so handsome that the crowd greeted him with a hum of 
admiration and fear. How terrible this was for him! Advancing into 
the field the handsome young soldier turned, as was his custom, and 
bowed to the king. But he fixed his eyes on the princess, who was 
sitting on her father's right. The young man saw in her eyes that the 
princess knew on which side the lion was and which the ladv. There 
was not a moment to lose. His eyes asked her, "Which door shall I 
choose?" 



The princess knew that the woman her father had chosen was the 
loveliest in the land. In the past she had seen this woman throw 
admiring glances at the soldier. Sometimes she even suspected that 
these glances were returned. How could she bear to lose her lover to 
another woman? How could she bear to see him torn apart by the lion? 
The princess paused. Then acting on the decision she had made after 
days and nights of weighing the awful choice, she nodded to the right. 
The young man saw, and without hesitating, walked to the right-hand 
door and opened it 

Author*s Note 

This is an adaptation of the well-known story, "The Lady and the 
Tiger," by Frank R. Stockton. It appeared in an examination set by the 
Ministry of Education of the United Republic of Tanzania. 

Mo Strangeman 



Figure 1,3 continued 
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m your teaching. For your students, their educational success is seen as vital to their 
economic advancement and to that of their families. And their definition of educational 
success is gettmg good marks in school and passing national exams. While not denying 
your own need to improve and innovate in your EFL classroom, you will need to take into 
account your students' perceptions of their needs and to be sensitive to the burden of 
family expectations they are carrying. 

Showing that you are familiar with the curriculum and the format of the national exams 
will reassure your students of your seriousness. You can demonstrate this familiarity by 
knowing how to explain simply and clearly the rules of English grammar, by teaching 
exammation strategies, by holding mock exams, and by giving feedback on performances 
m these exams. (Chapter Eight presents further guidelines for testing.) 

If sticking to a rigid curriculum leaves you feeling frustrated, an out-of-class English club 
could provide a good outlet for your creativity. A play can be produced and presented to 
the school or even to other schools in the area. Debating teams within the school could 
challenge each other. Or you may be able to work with other TEFL Volunteers to set up 
series of debates with teams travelling from school to school. If you have the connections 
wiih schools ill the United States, an international pen-pal club can also be a popular 
addition to extracurricular activities. 

Limited Hours and Low Motivation for English Instruction 

In countries where English is taught as a foreign language, as opposed to a second 
language, some classes, particularly those in the science or technical sections, are allocated 
as little as one hour of English a week. This is typically the case in countries in 
Francophone Africa. Providing meaningful lessons and stimulating motivation in this 
context is a challenge. 

But it is important that you should help your students understand the necessity of learning 
English. Those of your students who will be going on to university or college will find that 
especially in the sciences, many of the textbooks and articles they will be asked to read will 
be in English. If possible, you could try to invite outside speakers, such as a librarian or 
science teacher from a local University. Their testimony should go a long way toward 
convincing your students that learning English could be very beneficial. 

Remember that in classes with such severe time constraints, your emphasis is likely to be 
on reading or listening comprehension. The opportunity for developing speaking or writing 
skills m approximately thirty hours of English a year is very limited. 

In teaching classes with limited hours and low motivation, a good strateg>' is to work 
closely with the science teacher to develop simple materials which mirror the materials 
covered in the science class. Textbooks such as Basic English for Science by Peter 
Donovan, provide a model of how you can do so. An example of an activity from that 
book is shown in Figure 1.4. 

Special Needs of Students 

Some of your students may suffer from some form of physical disability, and in mild cases 
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classwork 



unit 6 

classwork 
section 1 



SECTION 1 simple instructions 

A When we want people to do things we use 
rnstructions. Instructions can be given in different 
ways. Spoken instructions can be very direct for 
example: Open the window: Close the door' 

,?r.'Kf '"fi'?"' P^^P^^ class, using 

this table Make sure the instructions are followed 
correctly Make up some instructions of your own 




your book 
the window, 
the door, 
the cupboard 



Many verbs which are used for instructions are 
followed by a preposition. For example. Turn the hoht 
on. Switch the radio off. 

Give more instructions, using this table Again make 
sur^ they are carried out correctly 




the chair 
the light 
your book 
your hand 
your pen 
your desk 



up 
on 

off, 

down, 
round. 

upside down. 



Now make up your own instructions with these verbs 
and prepositions: 



take off 
switch/turn 
pick up 
put down 
turn round 



off/on 



B In scientific English, we often say 
instead of put For example. 



paper 



.some copper sulphate crystals on a filter 




crystals 



filler parser 



In everyday English we could say 
Put some sugar in your coffee 

What verbs would we use for these instructions? 
1 jome water into a beaker 



to 



or 



a beaker with water 
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P^^'i^ ^""^"^^ f'''' ^^'^''^^ by Peter Donovan. 
Oxford bniversity Press, 1978. Reprinted by permission. ^ 
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a tube into a test-tube. 



the stopper from the container 




the wire to the terminal 




the length of the rod 




the result of the equation 



7 a diagram of the apparatus 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 




the reaction which takes place 





unit 6 

classwoik 
section I 



Figure 1.4 continued 
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of disability the problem might not have been spotted. For example, students wr'> mild 
hearing or visual impairment often unconsciously develop coping strategies, and the only 
clue you have is that their performance in class may not be up To standard. ^ 

You may be able to help these students. First, when a student is obviously struggling to 
keep up, check that this struggle is not caused by al or auditoiy impafments 
rTu Tf f ' f u '° °f 'he class wher he blackboard is easily een 

can be helpful. Or taking the time to stand near a student . . has hearing problems anS 
repeating your instructions clearly can make a difference. If it seems appropriate you mav 
want to contact the family of a student with disabilities, to see if the feSS consS 
fe2LC'''''°"'' ''^P- °^ ^ h^^""g '^^"Id transform a student's 

f.T"f?' T ''^^ ^""^"^^^ confidence of students with disabilities. All 

00 often these students have a low self-image, brought on by being told that they are poo 
students and not good enough for an academic career. By identifying and acknow edS 

^l^.hir ^^^'•"S P^^'^"^ ^^"'"g them up to succeed, you^an 

help these students build up their self-image. 

Third, you can expand your own professional ability to assess your students' needs, identify 
?nnnr'.r vr' °P ^^ere are programs for special education in your 

infoSlon' rt^lr^ "'^^"^ P^°S^^"^^ ^" '"^^l^^^le source of 

nfS.. M catalogue also has a section on Special Education-Specific 

Disabilities. Many of the manuals in this section offer practical and relevant advice on 
^S^^^n S ''■^^^•"ties move into the mainstream. Disabled Village 

CONSTRAINTS AND SOLUTIONS OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Two major constraints in this situation are: 

o tutoring 

o no suitable textbooks 

This section discusses these constraints and presents some solutions. 
Tutoring 

Language involves communication. Teaching one-on-one classes restricts the amount of 

tepTrln^^''^' A- ^^f/"^' 'V^'' frequently becomes dependent on the 

teacher and has difficulty in understanding anyone else speaking English. A teacher in this 
situation has no opportunity to gauge how the learner interacts with others in English and 
S establishing the "space" in which to deal professionaUy with the 
learner s demands. For instance, a learner might insist on being corrected immediately 
afte every mistake, despite the fact that this interrupts the flow of work and the learner 
has little intention of internalizing the correction. 
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However you may be obliged to give one-on-one lessons since many high level officials are 
reluctant to take classes with junior officials. If this is the case, two features should be 
remembered: keep classes to a maximum of one hour per session and keep materials 
closely related to the learner's needs. 

In tutoring, a little and often is far less demanding on both teacher and learner than loiig 
sessions once a week. Establishing a system whereby the learner matches time in class 
with assignment work out of class will help the learner work independently and give you, 
the teacher, a way of assessing your student's motivation. 

No Suitable Textbcoks 

If there are no suitable textbooks, the materials covered should relate to the learner's 
professional interests and needs. This strategy also gives you an opportunity to use your 
student as an informant on projects and decision-making processes with the bureaucracy, 
and can help you be more effective in working in your office. Where possible, set up 
"real" communicative situations. Your student can write in English to agencies outside of 
the country for publications of professional interest. 

In some cases your students may tell you during your assessment of their needs that they 
simply want to learn some conversational English for a vacation in the U.S. or U.K. To 
meet the needs of these students try to imagine the situations in which they will need to 
speak English~at a hotel, in a restaurant, at an airport. Set up some role plays and build 
up some dialogues, for instance between a receptionist and some newly-arrived guests. 
Your students will enjoy working with you when they see that you are meeting their needs, 
and the lack of textbooks will not be a constraint on their learning. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter outlines who tc ask and what to ask in a needs assessment. 

This chapter suggests solutions to the problems inside the school system, such as 
large multilevel classes 
insufficient numbers of textbooks 
strict adherence to the curriculum 
limited hours for English instruction 
special needs of students 

This chapter suggests solutions to the problems outside the school system, such as 
individual classes 
no suitable textbooks 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Techniques and Principles in Language Teaching 
Diane Larsen-Freeman 
Oxford University Press, 1986 

This book is both practical and user friendly. The author visited classrooms in which a 
variety of techniques are used. Methods are described in an objective way The 
descriptions will give you ideas on how you can adapt methods to suit the needs of vour 
situation. •' 

Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching 
Jack C. Richards and Theodore S. Rodgers 
Cambridge University Press, 1986 

TWs book is academic in its approach. If you would like to know more about the theory 
underpinning different approaches and methods, you will find this book helpful and 
interesting. * 
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WORKING WITH A VARIETY OF APPROACHES 

This chapter examines the diversity found in language teaching today, looking 
at three traditional approaches to language teaching, four communicative 
approaches, and three innovative approaches. Each approach is discussed 
in terms of its background, distinguishing features, and the impact on 
Volunteers classrooms and English language teaching. 

Think back to your own language learning days. Did you ever have a teacher who forced 
everyone to learn m the same way? Were all the students equally happy with that class? 
I'robably not. The chances are that a teacher who showed no flexibility and appreciation 
ot variety in learning style was not very motivating or successful. 

"There is no single acceptable way to go about teaching language today." This quote from 
Uiane Larsen-Freeman s writings on language teaching methodology sums up a major trend 
away from unity to diversity. There has been a growing realization that people learn in 
ditterent ways, and that approaches which suit one person may not suit another. For 
example, some outgoing personalities love to experiment and can hardly wait for the 
chance to tiy speaking the new language. Others, more reserved, prefer to listen and 
understand before speaking. Some people find that studying the grammar is an important 
step for them m establishing a framework for their language learning. Others never study 
the rules, but find that putting themselves in situations where they have to communicate 
IS enough to trigger their learning. 

Against this backdrop, teachers of English have concluded that no single approach or 
method is appropriate for all learning styles. A good lesson will therefore be one in which 
you use a smorgasbord of activities taken from a variety of sources. By varying vour 
technique, you will give students of all styles the chance to shine some of the time With 
this thought m mind, you can begin to appraise the language learning approaches used in 
the country in which you serve. Each approach has something to offer. Your task is to 
identify and exploit those elements. 

As you become more familiar with your job you will find that you learn to trust your 
instincts and your ability to judge when to switch techniques. At first you may need to 
read about methods and approaches, and you should look for opportunities to talk to 
experienced teachers about what they think of different methods. Then, gradually as you 
get to know your students, you will find that you can sense when a class is tired, or 
contused, or in need of quiet time, or particularly interested. And you "ill find that you 
know when to dip into your repertoire of approaches, games and exercises to find the 
appropriate activity which suits the mood of your students and which ensures they cet the 
best out of eveiy lesson. 
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The terms "method" and "approach" will be used interchangeably in this chapter. For 
example, the chapter refers to the Audiolingual Method and the Communicative Approach. 
A number of different ways of distinguishing between methods and approaches have been 
proposed by experts in the field but the distinctions usually blur. Both deal with theory 
of the nature of language and language learning; with syllabus, learning and teaching 
activities, learner and teacher roles, and instructional materials; and with classroom 
techniques, praCiices, and behaviors. 

This chapter examines ten different approaches or methods, and identifies the choices 
offered by each of these ten. The approaches or methods are divided into: 

Traditional language teaching 

Grammar Translation Method 
Direct Method 
Audiolingual Method 

Communicative language teaching 
Communicative Approach 
Total Physical Response 
Natural Approach 
Competency-Based Approach 

Innovative language teaching 
Silent Way 

Community Language Learning 
Suggestopedia 



In this chapter the comments on each of the ten approaches or methods are divided into 
three ports. First, comes the section on background. This section gives a short history of 
each method and will give you an idea of the developments in English language teaching 
over the past fifty years. Second, the section on distinguishing features highlights the 
•special features of each method and approach. Third, the section on the impact on your 
classroom and your teaching concentrates on ideas in each method which may be helpful 
to you. This section owes much to conversations with TEFL Volunteers like yourself. 
These Volunteers, having faced initial hesitations about which method to use, have 
suggested the positive and practical ways in which you can judge the benefits and impact 
different methods will have on your English lessons. 



TRADITIONAL LANGUAGE TEACHING 

The Grammar Translation Method, the Direct Method, and the f .diolingual Method have 
been included not to give you a history of language teaching, but because they .still strongly 
influence English instruction in many parts of the world. You will doubtless come across 
educationalists, now in decision-making positions, who have successfully learned English 
using one of these approaches. And their thinking on language learning is likely to be 
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influenced by their experience. Belittling these approaches as counter-communicative or 
out of date may arouse their suspicion of your abilities as a teacher and may diminish your 
ability to eventually bring about change. 

Those of you teaching English as a secondary project may find that your older students 
want to use the approach they knew at school. Dismissing this attachment will not help 
you develop the productive relationship you want to establish with your adult students. A 
fundamental principle in teaching is moving from the known to the unknown. In this case, 
It means taking into account your students' previous experience and using some of the 
activities from methodologies they feel comfortable with, at least in the initial stages. 

Many countries have limited funds for buying textbooks. Consequently you may find 
yourself working from a syllabus based on a twenty-five year old textbook which reflects 
only one approach. As newcomers your role is a delicate one. On the one hand, you do 
not want to offend v/ith your criticisms, but on the other, you do not want to lose sight of 
your goal to transfer to your colleagues your technical skills and your innovative ideas. A 
good strategy to follow in the opening stages of your service is to be seen as covering the 
syllabus, using some of the activities from the prescribed methodology. Once you have 
established with your colleagues and students that you respect the traditions and good 
points of the system, you may be more successful in winning their confidence and in 
bringing about changes which lead to the use of other more effective teaching methods. 

Grammar Translation Method 
Background 

The Grammar Translation Method looks upon language learning as an intellectual activity 
Until twenty years ago, this method was commonly used in Europe to teach Latin in 
schools. Those countries which were closely associated with Britain or France sometimes 
still bear the traces of this association in the use of modified forms of Grammar 
Translation in language classrooms. 

Distinguishing Features 

In a typical Grammar Translation class the main focus is on reading and writing, with little 
attention being given to speaking or listening. The central text for each lesson is literary 
Passages are selected from authors such as Mark Twain, George Onvell, Charles Dickens 
or modern writers such as Chinua Achebe and Y.S. Naipaul. These passages are read and 
then comprehension questions are asked and answered, first orally, then in writing. 
Grammar is taught deductively, through presentation and study of the rules, followed by 
practice through translations and exercises. Vocabulary selection is based on the reading 
text used. Words are taught through bilingual lists and memorization. Students are often 
asked to write the new words in a sentence. 

Impact on \ ar Classroom and Your Teaching 

Many of your students will be used to and may expect Grammar Translation activities. 
Memorization particularly may be considered a valued teaching tool, especially in societies 
where oral traditions are strong, or where periods of study in Koranic or Buddhist schools 
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are the norm. In the United States, where the emphasis is placed on understanding 
concepts rather than memorizing texts, the role of memorization tends to be downgraded 
However memorization does not exclude understanding, and as a teacher of languages it 
behooves you to play to your students' strengths. If the syllabus followed in your school 
includes literary texts and you have presented a poem, explored its ideas and are satisfied 
that your students understand them, then asking your students to learn the poem is a good 
way to reinforce learning and one that your students will be used to. 

Your students may also be used to the style of teacher-student interaction generated by 
the Grammar Translation Method. In this method the teacher initiates interactiori and 
there are seldom any student-to-student exchanges. The role of the teacher is a 
traditionally authoritarian one and the role of the student is to obey. Sudden changes to 
this dynamic can result in near chaos, so any alteration you want to make should be 
carried out cautiously. You may want to ask your supervisor if you can sit in on a few 
lessons given by your colleagues. Observing other teachers can give you an idea of the sort 
of student-teacher relationship which exists in your school and can give you the parameters 
of a model to follow. ^ 

Direct Method 

Background 

The Direct Method developed in the nineteenth century as educationalists attempted to 
build a language learning methodology around their observations of child language learning 
These educationalists argued that a foreign language could be taught without translation 
or use of the lear.-er s native tongue. The Direct Method therefore insists on thinking and 
communicating directly in the target language and does not allow translation. The Berlitz 
School of Languages is the best known proponent of this method. 

Distinguishing Features 

The four language skills are taught from the beginning, but a special emphasis is placed 
on speaking. Classes often start with the reading aloud of a specially graded text which 
introduces the lesson's vocabulary and grammatical structure. Practice follows with 
exercises such as guided conversation, where the teacher asks questions on the text and the 
students answer using full sentences. Students will then ask each other similar questions. 
Other practice exercises include filling-in-the-blanks, dictation, controlled composition or 
listening comprehension exercises. Grammar is taught inductively, that is to say, language 
patterns are presented and practiced, but the rules are not explicitly given. The Direct 
Method teacher uses mime, demo- tration, realia, and visual aids to help students 
understand grammar and vocabular^, 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

The "No Translation" rule can become an issue. Teachers complain that it is sometimes 
time consuming to mime vocabulary, when a simple translation would do. And some 
words are difficult to mime. Students become frustrated when some members of the class 
do not understand the teacher's explanations and when the whole class is held up until the 
meaning becomes clear to all. 
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While monitoring carefully the amount of your students' native language you use in class 
you should use your common sense in this question of translation. If you judge that your 
students are not getting the point, or the meaning of a particular word, if you think that 
your lesson is straying from its objectives, and if you know the word in your students' 
language, then give a translation and get on with your lesson. 

Many of the textbooks based on the Direct Method, most of which are by now quite dated 
were written for Western school children. This can be problematic since the method is 
heavily dependent on the text, and the texts are not guaranteed to be culturally accessible 
A textbook used m Francophone Africa describes children having cornflakes for breakfast 
putting on their Wellington boots because it is raining, and catching a doubledecker bus 
to go to school. It is not difficult to transfer this lesson into a cultural context that your 
students will understand, but it is an additional barrier for your students to overcome. And 
your role in this process will be to provide the necessary cultural translation. 



Audiolingual Method (ALM) 
Background 

During the Second World War, army programs were set up to teach American military 
personnel languages such as German, French, Japanese and Tagalog. Strong emphasis was 
placed on aural-oral training. The Audiolingual Method developed from these programs 
lhi9 method was also influenced by behavioral psychologists who believed that foreign 
language learning is basically a process of mechanical habit formation. 

Distinguishing Features 

In the Audiolingual Method, skills are taught in the natural order of acquisition: listening 
speaking, reading and writing. Audiolingual classes begin with a dialogue which introduces 
the lessons sentence patterns. The students memorize this dialogue, then practice 
grammar patterns in drills such as listen and repeat, substitution, chain, and transformation 
Accuracy in pronunciation is emphasized and fostered through minimal pair drills where 
students learn to differentiate between sounds such as the vowels in "ship" and "sheep " 
hit and "heat," and "bit" and "beat." Lessons are sequenced according to grammatical 
complexity. Translation, considered to cause interference from the mother tongue, is not 
allowed. Learning is tightly controlled by the teacher, who follows the te.xt closely. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

Many of your students will be familiar with the type of activities described above For 
most Americans variety and change is an essential part of their learning experience. 
1 heretore, you may sometimes find yourself amazed by your students' stamina and capacity 
to repeat drills in mantra-like fashion seemingly for hours at a time. 

To ensure that mindless chanting does not take over, you may wish to emphasize some of 
the speed and competitiveness promoted by the Audiolingual Method. Some of the games 
reterred to in Chapter Four will help your students focus on speedy comprehension, and 
a judicious use of group work with meaningful tasks will oblige your students to 
demonstrate that they are thinking about what they are saying. 
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The late 1960s saw a shift in focus from the Audiolingual Method and its prototypes to 
communicative language teaching. Figure 2.1 shows some of the differences between 
Grammar TranFjation, the Audiolingual Method, and Communicative Language Teaching. 

This shift evolved partly as a result of studies carried out by the Council of Europe, which 
began to identify the language needed in a variety of social situations by someone 
immigrating to Common Market countries. The studies sought to evaluate how language 
iteelf IS used-how native speakers of a language express themselves in various situations 
The studies had a major impact on the teaching of English as a foreign language 
Teachers and curriculum designers began to look at content, at the kind of language 
needed when greeting or shopping. The emphasis on form, on explicitly learning grammar 
rule.«= or practicing grammatical patterns, was downplayed in favor of an approach designed 
to meet learners' needs when using the language in daily interaction. 

There is no single text or authority on communicative language teaching. It is referred to 
as an approach that aims to make communication the goal of language teaching Several 
models have evolved around this principle. This chapter presents the Communicative 
Approach, Total Physical Response, Natural Approach, and Competency-Based Approach. 
As you will see, these approaches overlap. Communicative activities Darticularly are 
impossible to pin down to only one approach. 



Communicative Approach 
Background 

The emphasis is placed on using the target language to accomplish a function such as 
complaining, advising, or asking for information. Attention is also paid lu the social 
context m which this function takes place. For insiSxice, different language will be used 
when complaining to a teacher than when complaining to a close friend. 

Distinguishing Features 

All four language skills are taught from the beginning. In speaking skills the aim is to be 
understood, not to speak like a native. In the sequencing of lessons, priority is given to 
learner interests and needs. This is in contrast to a grammar driven method which may 
start with verb tenses, and work through from the present simple to the conditionals In 
the Communicative Approach, if a learner needs to know how to give advice ("If I were 
you, I would . . . .") then this conditional is taught. Interaction between speakers and 
listeners or readers and writers is at the root of all activities. Chapters Three and Four 
give many examples of the kind of activities to be found in a classroom following the 
Communicative Approach. Learners usually work in pairs or groups for role play 
information sharing, or problem solving. 

Figure 2.2 is an extract from Skills for Learning, written by a team of writers at the 
University of Malaya. The extract illustrates a problem-solving activity. 
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GRAMMAR AUDIOLINGUIAL COMMUNICATIVE 

TRANSLATION METHOD LANGUAGE TEACHING 



GRAMMAR RULES 


Central feature 


Not explained 


Explained when 
necessary 


MEANINGFUL 
COMMUNICATION 


Not important 


Limited 


Central feature 


PRONUNCIATION 


Not considered 


Target - native-like 
pronunciation 


Target = comprehensible 
pronunciation 


USE OF 
TRANSLATION 

1- — 


Central feature 


Forbidden 


Used when necessary 


SEQUENCING 
OF LESSONS 


Follows linguistic 
complexity 


Follows linguistic 
complexity 


Follows 
learners' needs 


TEACHER-STUDENT 
ROLES 


Teacher-centered 


Teacher-centered 


Teacher facilitates 
student-io-suident interaction 


ATTITUDE TO 
ERRORS 


Accuracy emphasized 


Accuracy emphasized 


Errors part of 
learning process 


BALANCE OF 
LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Reading and writing 
emphasized 


Listening and speaking 
emphasized 


Skills taught according to 
learners* needs 



r t * 

Figure 2.1 A Comparison of Distinguishing Features of Three Approaches to Language Teaching 



SUGGEST A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 



A man needs to cross a winding river. He finds 
two planks of about the same length, but neither of 
them is long enough to stretch across the river. 

Suggest a solution to the problem. Express the 
solution in one of these ways: 

a. in words only 

b. in the form of a drawing 

c. in the form of a step-by-step chart 





Figure 2.2 From Skills for Learning: Development by a team of writers at the 
Universsty of Malaya. . University of Malaya Press, 1980. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Exercises using authentic materials are a hallmark of the Communicative Approach. 
Authentic materials, such as newspapers or recordings from the radio, are selected so th * 
learners can practice language in real -situations where possible. Here are son 
announcements taken from the classified section of an American newspaper. 

Garage Sales 

Sat. 9-2, rain/shine. Collectibles/ 
sofa/mower/bikes/household items. 
Great for students. 6838 Floyd Ave. 

Firewood, Coal & Fuel 
Seasoned hardwood 1 yeai old. 
16-20" length. Delivered and 
dumped in driveway. 1 cord $125; 
2 cords $225; 3 cords $325. 
777-9576. 

Child Care/Nurseries 
Licensed day care provider has 
immed. opening ages 1 mo to 10 yrs. 
Snacks, lunch incl. Academically 
oriented. 221-0094, 7-lOam. 

These ads can be used as a basis for communicative activities at all levels. For example 
at the beginners' level a question and answer exercise could be on numbers. What time 
IS the garage sale? How much does a cord of wood cost? Would a two-year old be 
accepted by the day care provider? At a higher level, the students could guess the 
meanings of words from the context ("shine," "dumped," "driveway," "cord," "snacks") Or 
the advertisements could be used as a springboard for discussion on topics such as child 
care, natural resources, and student accommodation. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

The Communicative Approach will challenge your creativity to set up situations in which 
your students can demonstrate their competency in the four language skills. Group work 
IS basic to this demonstration. But you may face difficulties in the logistics of organizing 
your groups. Lack of space, or complaints from other teachers about the noisy moving of 
desks, might feature in your first few weeks of asking your class to divide into groups. 
You will have to consider all of your options. Can you work outside? Is it possible to use 
the library for your lessons? Can you set up a reward system to encourage your students 
to move quickly and quietly into their groups? 

You may also encounter resistance to group work from your students. Some of the better 
students may resent having to "share" their skills and grades. Some of the less motivated 
students may take the opportunity to do even less work. Your grading policy for group 
work will have to be spelled out ^nd you will need to monitor that everyone is contributing 
to the group effort. You should also leave the time and the opportunity to earn grades 
for individual work. ' ^ 




Total Physical Response (TPR) and the Natural Approach 
Background 

TPR is a language teaching method built around the coordination of speech and action. 
It attempts to teach language through physical activity. The Natural Approach shares 
with TPR an emphasis on exposing the learner to hearing and understanding the language 
before requiring the learner to speak. 

Distinguishing Features 

Language skills are taught in the natural order of acquisition: listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Both the Natural Approach and TPR focus on the importance of listening 
comprehension as the basis for language acquisition. Both approaches believe that 
language is acquired, not learned. In othei words, learners acquire a language through an 
unconscious process which involves using the language for meaningful communication. 
LcL.-ning, on the other hand, involves a conscious process which results in knowledge 
about the rules of a language, but not necessarily in an ability to use the language. The 
learner's mother tongue is seldom used. Meaning is made clear by mime, drawing, etc. 
Great attention is paid to reducing learner anxiety. The Natural Approach stresses that 
self-confident learners with high motivation are successful learners and that teachers should 
create a learning environment which promotes self-confidence. 

The sample lesson plan in Chapter Eight contains a TPR activity, where students are 
asked to demonstrate their understanding by following the teacher's oial commands. ("Go 
to the board and point to the drawing of Juan's sister.") AcJon sequences in response to 
a series of commands are graded and vary from the simple to the uitricate. After the first 
stage of listening to the teacher, the students will be ready to speak, during the second 
stage, individual students take over, directing the teacher and the othci students in parts 
of or in the whole action sequence. For an example of a intermediate level action 
sequence, look at Figure 2.3, giving instructions in how to design boxes. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

In both of these approaches, the role of the teacher is to generate comprehensible input. 
This means that when presenting new materials you have to be prepared to speak, mime, 
draw, or use real objects to get your meaning across. Only when you are satisfied that 
your students understand and are ready to speak do you ask them to do so. Again, the 
lesson in Chapter Eight contains a Presentation segment where the teacher talks about 
his/her family before asking the students to talk about their families. In many instances 
your students will be curious about life in the United States, and this comprehensible input 
stage provides a way of satisfying that curiosity and a way for you to build a good personal 
relationship with your class. 

These approaches can be useful and fun, especially when you are working with beginners, 
or with students at a technical or vocational center who only take one hour of English a 
week, or with students whose greatest need is for listening comprehension. It is also useful 
when you lack adequate textbooks. Very few institutions offer courses which use only TPR 
or the Natural Approach, but many teachers have commented that comprehension-based 
activities reduce learning stress. 
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DESIGNING BOXES 




Look at the two 
paper rectangular 
boxes. 





Cut out your 
pattern, and fold 
it up to make a 
rectangular box. 





1 















Draw your pattern 
on another piece of 
grid paper, and add 
flaps to it. Cut it 
out and try it. 



Unfold each one to 
look at the pattern. 



Look at a paper box 
made with flaps. 




Copy your pattern 
onto poster paper 
with carbon paper. 



On grid paper, draw 
another pattern that 
will make one of the 
boxes. 




Unfold the box and 
look at the pattern. 



Cut out your pattern 
on the poster paper, 
fold, and glue down 
the flaps. 



Figure 2.3 From Shifting Gears, Book 1, edited by Patrick Moran. 
Department of State and Experiment in International Living, 1983 

Reprinted by permission. 
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Competency-Based Approach 



Background 

The Competency-Based Approach focuses on acquiring h'fe coping skills while developing 
the language to perform these skills. This approach is based on theciies of adult learning 
which state that for effective learning to take place, adults need to know that what they 
are studying will improve their lives. The approach has been developed and applied in 
the United States to help immigrants and refugees learn English and life skills at the same 
time. It is also used in vocational training. 

Distinguishing Features 

The learner's needs dominate the Competency-Based Approach. Language skills and 
grammar and vocabulary are sequenced a_^ording to the learner's needs. Translation is 
used only if necessary for communication. Context is used as much as possible to help 
the learner deduce meaning. Authentic materials are used and the learner is encouraged 
to practice the language by performing real tasks outside of the classroom, such as giving 
a message to another English speaking teacher. Like the Communicative Approach, the 
Competency-Based Approach bases its activities on interaction. Pair work and group work 
are used to generate communication in activities such as problem solving and filling 
information gaps. In one type of information gap exercise, the learner is asked to find 
someone with the same information he or she has. In "Find Your Partners" the teacher 
hands out eleven pictures to learners and keeps the twelfth. The teacher then describes 
his or her picture and asks any learners who think they may have the same picture to 
raise their hands. The teacher questions those who raise their hands. Through this 
process of asking questions it will become clear that while all the pictures in the group 
are similar, only one other picture is exactly the same. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

The Competency-Based Approach is a rich source of materials and ideas for those of you 
teaching English to students in technical colleges, in vocational centers, or on the job. 
The approach is grounded in specific, useful tasks which cover a wide range of skills as 
well as language. Figure 2.4 is an exercise taken from Shifting Gears, one of a series of 
books written for refugees in Southeast Asia preparing to move to the United States. 
The practical, life skills orientation of the Competency-Based Approach is clearly shown 
in this exercise. Following this example, you could build an Engli:h lesson around giving 
instructions for your students to follow on changing a tire, building a level wall, making a 
chair, or making a flashlight. To conduct these lessons you might need to coordinate your 
choice of topic with the teachers giving courses in woodwork, construction, or auto 
maintenance. You may need to prepare yourself, checking with colleagues that your 
technical instructions are in line with those taught in other classes. You will also need to 
organize the tools and materials your students will leed for the class. 



INNOVATIVE LANGUAGE TEACHING 

These innovative approaches have been included in this chapter because in your pie- 
service or in-service language training you may have been taught by language trainers using 
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A TEST LIGHT 




Connect the circuit 
so the bulb lights 
up. 




Remove the little 
piece of black wire 
that is soldered to 
the socket. Strip a 
red wire. Solder one 
end to the empty 
terminal on the 
socket. 





Touch the object 
to be tested 
with both wires. 
Mark the form to 
show i'f the test 
light lights or not. 




While the bulb is 
lit, cut the black 
wire close to the 
bulb. 



Strip a black wire. 
Join one end to the 
black wire attached 
to the battery 
holder. Cover the 
connection with tape. 



8 





CO 



Continue testing 
other objacts on the 
table. ZoH the in- 
sulators from the 
conductors. 



3 




MJ ^ 




strip the end of 


the wire you just 


cut. 







Tin the ends of the 
wires with a 
soldering iron. 




After the tonu is 
completed, take a 
few more untested 
objects. Predict if 
they will light the 
test light bulb or 
not. Test them to see, 



Figure 2.4 From Shifting Gears, Book 7, edited by Patrick Moran. 
Uepartment of State and Experiment in International Living, 1983. 

Reprinted by permission. 
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the Silent Way, Community Language Learning, or Suggestopedia, and you may have asked 
yourself which elements of these approaches could be used in your classes. 

Peace Corps Trainees and Volunteers who have learned languages in these approaches 
tend either to love them or hate them. Regardless of your feelings in the matter, the 
important task here is to examine your language learning experience and determine what 
implications they may have for you as a teacher of English. Feedback from Volunteers 
who have learned languages using these approaches leads to the following conclusions; 

o No one method is sufficient on its own. Different learning .styles have 
to be taken into account* 

o Consideration should be shown for how learners feel about themselves 
as language learners. Negative feelings about the learning process can 
block learning. Enhancing a learner's self-confidence leads to 
successful learning. 

o Working together as a group is a vital part of language learning. 
Group members support each other, and the interaction between them 
provides a real need for communication and an opportunity to 
practice the target language. 

These are valuable guidelines which you can easily follow in your Englisli language 
classrooms. 



The Silent Way 
Background 

In the Silent Way learners are actively responsible for their own learning. Learning a 
language is seen not as a process of habit formation, as is advocated by the Audiolingual 
Method, but rather a process whereby the learner discovers the rules of the target 
language and then applies those rules to understand and use the language. In other 
words, learning is more effective if learners discover the rules for themselves, rather than 
just remembering and repeating what is to be learned. A basic premise of the Silent Way 
is that the teacher should talk as little as possible and should encourage the learner to 
speak as much as possible. Mistakes are considered part of the process of discovering the 
rules, and the teacher should not interfere in this process by correcting the learner's 
mistakes. 

Distinguishing Features 

All four language skills are taught from the beginning, though reading and writing are 
sequenced to follow what has been produced orally. Special charts are used to teach 
pronunciation. First, there is a sound-color chart, containing blocks of color, each one 
representing a sound in the target language. The teacher and students point to blocks of 
color on the chart to form syllables, words and sentences. Second, there are the word 
charts, containing words whose letters are color coded in the same way as the sound-color 
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chart. The teacher and students make up sentences, point to words on the chart and read 
the sentences they have spoken. Third, there are color coded charts which help students 
associate the sounds of the language with their spelling. For example, "ay," "ea," "ei" and 
coded togethe^^ ^" different spellings of the sound /ey/ in English, are listed and color 

Cuisf^naire rods (bits of wood of varying lengths and differing colors) are v 2d to introduce 
vocabulary and structures. At the beginning level they can be used to teach numbers and 
colors ( Take two red rods."). At an intermediate level they can be used to teach 
comparatives (The blue rod is bigger than the red one."). And at a later stages they can 
be used to teach conditionals ("If I had a b! je one, I would give it to you."). 

A^Peace Corps Volunteer describes the Silent Way activities with rods used to teach her 

Our teacher put the rods on the table, picked up each rod and told us the 
color of the rod. She used gestures to show when she wanted one of us to 
give the word for the color "red" or "blue." If the pronunciation was wrong 
she used gestures to get us to repeat the word again. Everyone in the group 
helped, offering his or her version until our teacher gestured that someone 
had the right version. When we had learned the colors, she used the same 
method with the rods to teach us the numbers. She pu? two rods on the 
table, said the Thai word for "two" and gestured that we should repeat the 
word. After that she asked, for instance, for three blue rods or four green 
rods. We listened and then gave her the rods she asked for. It sounds 
pretty simple, but she could keep us busy for hours with those rods. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

The Silent Way is designed to be used with small groups. Its charts are specially prepared 
by an organization in New York. Teachers using the method usually undergo intensive 
training m its techniques and philosophy. Given these facts, what can you take from this 
method to use when teaching classes of forty students? There are some sound pedacocical 
principles to consider in this method, principles which you can apply in your teaching 
First is the idea that what students discover for themselves is retained and owned in a 
more permanent and meaningful way than are materials which have been packaged and 
only require students to memorize them. Second is the idea of peer coaching in a 
noncompetitive environment. Having presented the materials, you stand back and let your 
students experiment with the rules and generate talk in English. Youi only role during this 
group work is to make sure that the group atmosphere is open to the contributions of all 
Its members. 

Community Language Uarning (CLL) 
Background 

In Community Language Learning, the aim is to involve the learner s whole personality 
Affective and intellectual well-being are given equal weight. CLL draws its insights and 
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rationale from couns Jing techniques. The teacher is the counselor who gives assistance 
and support to the learners, who are the clients. The teacher's role is to understand the 
learners' fears and vulnerabilities as they struggle, to master another language. By being 
sensitive to the learners' fears, the teacher can turn the negative energy of those fears into 
positive energy and enthusiasm for learning. The relationships between the teacher and 
learner and between the learners themselves, therefore, take on great importance. 

Distinguishing Features 

The focus is initially on listening and speaking. Grammar rules aie explained and 
translations are used when necessary to give learners a sense of security and control over 
the situation. The syllabus and materials are designed mostly by the learners. A typical 
CLL class goes as follows: The learners form a sma" circle. A learner whispers, in his or 
her native language, what he or she wants to say to the teacher. The teacher translates, 
and the learner repeats the teacher's translation. The learner's repetition is recorded on 
a tape recorder. This process is repeated with other learners in the group, until an entire 
group discussion, in the target language, has been recorded. This conversation is then 
transcribed and the teacher and learners discuss the transcription. Here, for instance, the 
teacher will point out that in French the adjective comes after the noun, and takes a 
singular or plural form. The group members then talk about how they have felt about 
their lesson. 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

Like the Silent Way, CLL is a method which works best in small groups ^nd which 
requires special training for its teachers. But, also like the Silent Way, this method 
contains useful principles which you can easily implement in your lessons. First, CLL 
advocates that the teacher should acknowledge the stress and fears which can be found in 
a lar-Tuage learning classroom. You can lower the stress in your lessons by making your 
expectations and goa's clear, by coaching your students in examination strategies and by 
providing lively activities which make learning fun. Second, CLL encourages learners to 
produce their own materials. By helping your students to write short st jries which are 
then published in the school magazine, organizing them to write and act plays or skits, and 
developing project work, you will accomplish two goals: you will give your students a sense 
of ownership and pride and you will sidestep the problem of trying 'to teach with few or 
inadequate textbooks. 



Suggestopedia 
Background 

The founder of Suggestopedia, Georgi Lozanov, believes that language learning can be 
made more efficient if the psychological barriers to learning are lowered. He believes that 
learners raise these barriers and limit themselves because of a fear of failure. In order to 
make better use of learners' capabilities, Lozanov has developed a process of 
"desuggestion," which he has applied to language learning. This process is designed to 
promote a relaxed frame of mind and to convert learners' fears into positive energy ari 
enthusiasm for language learning. 
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Distinguishing Features 

In Suggestopedia, great attention is paid to th i environment. The seating is as comfortable 
as possible, the lighting is not harsh, and music plays in the background. Colorful posters 
and charts are pinned to the wall. The posters show attractive sights in the target 
language country. The charts contain grammatical information which, in casual readings 
the students will absorb without conscious effort. The Suggestopedia teacher's tone is 
always calm as students are reassured that language learning is easy and fun At the 
beginning of the lesson, the teacher briefly presents the vocabulary and grammar The text 
for the day is given to the students; in the left column the text is .n the target 'language- 
in the right column it is in the students' mother tongue. The teacher reads the text, while 
music plays in the background. The students relax, close their eyes and listen. For 
homework, the students are asked to read the text just before going to bed and on getting 
up in the morning. The teacher leads the class in role play, question and answer, and 
other activities based on the text. During these activities, students are invited to use their 
imaginations and to take on new names and new personalities in the target language. 
They are encouraged to visualize themselves as successful people in their new identities 
with exciting jobs and a good standing in the community. ' 

Impact on Your Classroom and Your Teaching 

One of the main principles of Suggestopedia is that the learners' environment has a 
powerful impact on their learning. This principle raises interesting questions for you. 
When you first visited your school you might have been very conscious that the bareness 
ot classroom walls contrasted strongly with your memories of American schools, where 
typically the wallr are filled with pictures, collages, and examples of students' work But 
maybe by now you are used to the bareness of the walls. The next time you walk into 
your school, try to look at it with new eyes. Are you passing up the chance to visually 
stimulate your students? Can you get po5.ters of the United States from the USIS office' 
Could your family send you pictures of someo.ie like Bruce Springsteen or Michael 
Jackson.' Do you have artists in your classes who could illustrate the writings of their 
Classmates? And could you make charts encapsulating the grammar points you have 
recently presented? f j 

If you are working in a culture where people normally sit on the floor at home, consider 
bringing in mats to your next story telling class and asking your class to settle themselves 
comfortably on the floor to listen. You may also want to bring your tape recorder to the 
class and to play music in the background. These features of Suggestopedia are easy to 
imitate, and by introducing them into your classroom you will add enjovment and noveltv 
to your lessons. ^ ^ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR USING SELECTED LANGUAGE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 



Grammar Translation Method and Audiolingual Method 

If your students feel thai they must know the rule for a certain feature of grammar, 
try this adaptation of the Grammar Translation and Audiolingual Methods. Tell 
your students thai they are going to discover the rules themselves. Then have them 
work through a set of audiolingual pattern drills which illustrate the feature. After 
they have done the drills, ask for volunteers to try to state the rule. If they have 
trouble expressing the rule, ask leading questions to guide them. 

Direct Method and Audicn'ngual Method 

Conversations, dialogues, or short narratives can be used to exercise the students' 
ability to guess meaning from context. Ask your students to listen for one or two 
specific words, play a tape recording of a short passage (two to three minutes at 
most), and ask for guesses about the meaning of the words. Have your students 
justify their guesses by telling what clues they used. Conversations and dialogues 
are also an excellent way to practice conversational formulas such as greetings and 
leavetakings, simple requests, invitations, apologies, compliments, and the like. Such 
materials are particularly useful in one-on-one tutoring situations. 

Communicative Approaches 

One of the distinguishing features of the various types of communicative language 
teaching is that they emphasize the use of language in realistic ways. As you go 
about your daily routines, be on the alert for ways in which you use English to carry 
out simple tasks: for example, taking a phone message for a friend, or interpreting 
for someone who speaks English but doesn't know the local language. Adapt these 
tasks for classroom activities which will motivate your students and allow them to 
demonstrate their use of English in real life tasks. 

Total Physical Response 

You can introduce new vocabulary to students using this method. It is especially 
effective with young learners but also useful in aci;on sequences with adults. For 
example, any time you teich directions, have your students act them out, both with 
and without repetition of the directions. This will improve both comprehension and 
retention. TPR activities are also a good way to break up a session in which 
students have been sitting a long time. 

Natural Approach 

Borrow some techniques from the Natural Approach for the teaching of vocabulary. 
Decide on key vocabulary terms to be taught during the presentation phase of the 
lesson and plan how you will put across the meaning of each of thv^ words. Is it a 
verb whose meaning you can act out? Can you show a picture to illustrate i ^e 
meaning? (Many teachers accumulate files of pictures specifically for this purpose.) 
Can you use stick figures drawn on the blackboard? Can you contrast or compare 
the meaning of the new word to that of words whi h the students already know? 
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Competency-Based Approach 

To help your students see how much they are learning, introduce real tasks or 
competencies and ask them to complete these. For example, see if they can read 
a bus schedule and choose the best bus to take. Have them order a piece of 
equipment from a catalogue. 

Silent Way 

Adapt techniques from the S.lent Way for teaching pronunciation and basic literacy 
skills. If there is no sound-color chart available, make your own. Ask students to 
pronounce key words o to repeat sentences from the words that you or one of your 
students points to. 

Community Language Learning 

If you want to encourage more of a team spirit in your class, you can borrow some 
of the activities from Community Language Learning. These will also promote real 
conversation. 

Suggestopedia 

Suggestopedia techniques can be used to lower the anxieties of your students and 
to increase their ability to be ready to take in language, especially vocabulary. You 
might also try such a session during review before exam time to show learners how 
much they actually know. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

See the end of Chapter One for comments about these references. 

Techniques and Principles in Language Teaching 
Diane Larsen-Freeman 
Oxford University Press 
1986 

Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching 
Jack C. Richards and Theodore S. Rodgers 
Cambridge University Press 
1986 
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CHAPTER THREE 



TEACHING SPEAKING 

This chapter looks at overlapping of language skills in a Communicative 
Approach addressing the whole person. It discusses the role of speaking in 
language learning and the qualities promoted by spoken interactive exercises. 
Practical solutions to overcoming the obstacles to implementing spoken 
communicative activities are also outlined. The final section discusses the 
role of pronunciation in a Communicative Approach. 



OVERLAPPING SKILLS AND MEANINGFUL COMMUNICATION 

In your TEFL training, you may have been taught about the four language skills-reading 
writmg, hstenmg, speaking-as separate items. But as might have occurred to you then, and 
must be obvious to you now that you are actually teaching, these four skills do not 
separate out into four neat segments. They overlap. They flow in and out of each other. 
You may emphasize speaking in a particular activity, but at the same time you will also 
require your stu - -nts to listen, and maybe to read and write. The tidy distinctions of 
TEFL training may be useful for packaging information. In the classroom, however, where 
you put that information to work, you will discover that language teaching, like' life is 
considerably more messy than just reading books would lead you to believe. 

If you are teaching in an interactive mode, to this overlapping of the four skills is added 
the richness and complication of meaningful communication. In Chapter Two you read 
about the traditional approaches to language teaching (Grammar Translation, Direct 
Method, Audiolingual Method), which attempt to manage the language learning process 
by emphasizing a controlled, measured practicing of language items, with the teacher very 
much in charge. Wh_n you use a Communicative Approach, on the other hand, 
emphasizing language learning as interaction, elements of unpredictability naturally arise 
as the teacher opens the lesson to meaningful communication rather than focusing on 
practice of a grammar rule. 

A group of Volunteers from Honduras were talking about the reality gap between what 
students were practicing in English class and what real communication would have covered. 
One Volunteer spoke of a class she had been giving in which she was teaching the p-esent 
simple tense, with "I eat my breakfast at 7 o'clock" as her base sentence. As she was 
drilling the class, she noticed that despite the correctness of their responses, her students 
all sounded mechanically sing-song. The truth dawned on the Volunteer. "How many of 
you really had breakfast today?" she asked. Less than half had eaten that morning. The 
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Volunteer did not waste time berating herself for her insensitivity. Instead she began 
organizing a program of school breakfasts. And she learned to let the students' real life 
mto the English lesson. As she said, "Their English was often incorrect. But those kids 
l^ked non-stop for a year. They talked about themselves and their lives in the barrio. 
They translated jokes that never worked in English, and they didn't care. Neither did I 
They were having fun, in English and in m^^ class. And it was real." 



SPEAKING TO THE WHOLE PERSON 

Working in an interactive mode means giving your students the opportunity to talk about 
themselves in personally relevant ways. In doing tnis you will be adding a new dimension 
to the language learning process. You will be moving beyond the intellectual and 
appealing to the emotions as well. Whether your students are adults, adolescents, or 
children, they \vill all respond to your interest in them. But working with ihe dimension 
of feelings has constraints. 

First of all yu„ must feel comfortable in talking about feelings and opinions. 

Second, you must check that your students also feel comfortable in sharing their feelings 
and opinions. Some cultures do not consider it appropriaie to talk about oneself, or to 
share deeply held values with those who are not members of ihe immediate family. 

Third, you must create a classroom environment which is accepting and non-judgmental. 
To achi^-ve this you should take on the role of an impartial facilitator: one who listens 
and acknowledges, but who does not impose views. If you expect students to trust you by 
talking about matters which are important to them, then you must show that you respect 
their right to express their opinions, even if you do not agree \ ith them. It should also 
be acknowledged that your students have certain rights. Tiioy may opt out of certain 
discussions, and should not be forced to speak; they should be heard and respected; and 
they should extend the same courtesy to their classmates. 

Fourth, the overall focus on feelings and opinions in discussions and activities should be 
constructive. This is not to say that you should deny expressions of negative feelings. 
Many of your students may be living in difficult conditions. Their problems are .al and 
should not be avoided. But while allowing time for consideration of the negative, you 
should also be prepared to move in positive directions. You can do this by asking 
questions such as "What do you ! : about yourself and your life?", rather than asking the 
kind of questions which focus on What do you not like about yourself and your life?" 

Interactive speaking activities which revolve around your students' feelings and opinions 
can be used at almost any time. But there are particular moments when t*- are 
especially useful. Tension builds up before examinations, making teaching difficuu and 
your students nervous. The following exercise need take only 10 minutes of your lesson; 
nevertheless, it can enhance your students' self-confidence. 
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Divide the class into groups of three (students A, B, and C). 

Student A turns his back and students B and C talk about the good 
qualities of student A as a language learner. For example: "He was 
very funny in the role play last week. He played the part of the old 
man very well." or "I know that she spends 30 minutes a night on 
her English homework. And she was the only one to get good 
grades on the cloze exercise." or "He's not afraid to speak English. 
Remember how last week we were £<l afraid to answer the question 
on shopping, and he was the only one to try." 

After students B and C have finished talking, Student B turns her 
back and students A and C laik .sbout her. 

And finally it is the turn of student G to listen to the positive, specific 
comments of students A and B. 



Note: Since the purpose of this exercise is to build confidence, not Engh'sh language skills, 
you may want to give students at beginners' levels of English the option of using their 
native language. 



THE ROLE OF SPEAKING IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Ask yourself, what is the role of interactive speaking in my lessons? What dc I want my 
students to be able to do in interactive speaking activities? You may well come up with 
a list which includes the following goals for your students: 

o participation 

o interaction 

o fluency 

o confidence 

o communication strategies 

Participation 

Most of your students will participate in your English lessons if you select activities which 
involve them. However, a word of warning: some students may resist your efforts to 
involve them. They may be used to drills, which do not require much thought beyond a 
mechanical manipulation of the language, and they may be suspicious of your efforts to 
change their level of involvement. But there are ways of loosening up your students. To 
do so you need to make your classes fun, but also to underline the benefits of your 
approach. Make sure that your students understand you are covering the school curriculum 
and you are serious about your intention to help them succeed in learning English. 
Introduce interactive speaking activities with issues and topics which are personal, but also 
light-hearted. It takes time to build up trust in a classroom. Start out with activities like 
the following one called "The Route to School," which is suitable for beginning level 
classes. 
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1. Bring to class a large map of the city, town, or village in which you 
are teaching. Pin the map to the wall. 

2. Ask a student what time she started her trip to school and what 
time she arrived. Ask her to trace her route on the map. 

3. On the black board construct a chart with columns in which to 
record starting point and time, route, arrival time at school and total 
time of the journey. Fill in the relevant information given to you by 
your student. Your chart will look like this: 

Starting point Starting Route Arrival Total 

Time Time Time 



Kwala market 7:00 Past market, 7:20 20 minutes 

left by shops, 
up hill to school 



Divide your class into groups of five to seven. Ask each group to 
produce a chart with information from the group on the route to 
school. 

Ask each group to draw a map and to indicate on the map the 
route to school taken by each one of the group members. 



Interaction 

Interaction can be stimulated if you give your students the opportunity to talk to each 
other about what is important to them. As you know, if you are working with adolescents 
he teen years are often marked by an unevenness of mood, by dramatic swings in enerey 
levels, by immense physical and mental changes. One way of helping adolescents to cope 
IS to create opportunities for them to speak out and to be heard. The following activity 
1.S simp e but therapeutic. It requires from your students a willingness to s lare a little of 
themselves and gives them the opportunity to think about the values which guide their 
lives. " 



Ask your students to bring to class three objects which are 
significant or important to them. (For example, a religious object, 
a stone from a significant place, a photo, a letter, an article of 
clothing worn on a special occasion.) 

Divide the class into groups of four, and ask them to take turns in 
explaining to the group the significance or importance of the objects 
each one has brought. 
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3. With the class as a whole, list on the board the names of the 
objects brought to the class. If you have objects of your own, add 
them to the list, too. Then ask students if they would like to ask 
other students about the significance or importance of the object 
they brought. If several students have brought the same object ask 
th«m to talk about the object, to see if they had different reasons 
for bringing the same item to class. 

[Adapted from Patricia A. Richard-Amato. Making It Happen. Loncman 
Inc., 1988.] o b 

This exercise has been presented as a clas. activity for adolescents, but clearly it could be 
adapted and used in a tutorial situation with an adult as well. 

Fluency 

In the communicative approach, fluency takes some priority over accuracy. Basically, being 
fluent means being able to keep the language coming. There may be mistakes, fili-.rs and 
repetitions, but there are no unusually long pauses in the flow of talk. In interactive 
speaking activities you are trying to get your students to communicate their own ideas, 
opinions and wishes. They are fully aware of the meaning they wish to convey, but the 
exact content of their message is unpredictable, and you, the teacher, cannot give them the 
exact language they need to communicate. As a result your students will not always be 
accurate in their use of the language, but this is not important, so long as the speakers are 
able to be understood. This emphasis on fluency implies two things. 

First, your error correction policy should reflect this emphasis. Particularly in speaking, it 
IS important that you should encourage the risk takers. This is often a simple prc-:ess of 
listening to what is said and giving feedback on the message, rather than interrupting to 
correct pronunciation or grammar. This is not to say that errors should not be corrected, 
but interactive speaking activities is not the place to do so. You should, however, keep 
notes of persistent problems and set aside time to deal with them later. 

Second, the activities you present should promote fluency. You want to find ways of 
stimulating your students so that they want to speak, and this wanting to speak overcomes 
their inhibitions about expressing themselves in English. 

"Famous Personalities" is -n activity that can be adapted to beginning, intermediate, or 
advanced lev 's. It requires your students to have opinions and wishes and to express 
them. The steps in the activity are as follows: 

1. Write on the board a list of 20-30 personalities. Ask students to 
select from the list six people they would like to invite to give a talk. 
Students write their choices in order on a piece of paper. All the 
papers are collected. 

2. Go through the papers and mark on the board the number of 
"invitations" each pe'-sonality on the list has received. Make a final 
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list of the six people tlie class would like to invite. During this 
process, call on students to explain their choices. 

Rank the six invitees, again calling on students to explain their 
reasons for the ranking. 

You could also add the step of dividing the class into groups to 
come up with questions they would like to ask their invitees. If you 
are teaching advanced students, you could then ask them to 
choose personalities from the list and to role play these 
personalities by answering the questions prepared by the rest of the 
class. 



[Adapted from Friederike Klippel. Keep Talking. Cambridce Universitv 
Press, 1984.] ^ 

Note: The list of names you give to the students is obviously dependent on the cultural 
background and age group of your students. It will be up to you to draw up a list of 
personalities your students really would like to talk to. 

Confldence 

A common comment from people learning a foreign language is "I hate making a fool of 
myself." Your own language learning experiences in pre-service training probably brought 
the same thought home to you. You feel foolish because you are not in control, the way 
you are in your native language, and are reduced to a level of needy dependence which 
can be hard to tolerate. How can you reduce some of your students' fear of looking 
foolish and build up their confidence and pleasure in using English? How can you give 
them the confidence to start taking control of themselves as speakers of English? 

In Chapter Two, reference was made to the Natural Approach and Total Physical 
Response, which emphasize reducing learner anxiety and increasing confidence by providing 
comprehensible input and by not pressuring students to talk before they are ready. 

A very practical way of putting tb^se two principles into practice is though storytelling, role 
play and drama. The comprehensible input comes fro-n you, telling a story for instance. 
And while not pressuring your students, especially your beginners, to speak before they are 
ready, you can still build in an escalating degree of involvement. Look, for example, at the 
degree of student involvement generated in this "Sound Effects" activity, suitable for low 
intermediate students. 



1. Make sure that your students are sitting comfortably. Then tell a 
story like the one below. (You may want to make up your own 
story and add details to it which will be familiar to your students.) 

Mohammed's parents had to go to the city for the day, so they left 
him in charge of his sister Amal and his two young brothers Naceur 
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and Sabri. When it got dark the children sat around the fire (a) and 
waited for their parents to return. 

The wind began to blow (b) and it started to rain, (c) They heard 
a scratching (d) noise at the door. The children gasped (e) and 
moved closer together. Maybe it's a lion (f). IVlaybe It's a snake 
(g). Maybe !t s a wild dog (h). Mohammed could see that his sister 
and brother were scared. He switched on the radio to drown the 
scratching noise The radio was playing a song (i). He turned the 
radio up loud 0). He turned it down low (k). But the scratching 
noise continued. Mohammed went to the door (I) and opened it (m) 

There were the family chickens which Mohanmed had forgotten to 
shut in the chicken coop tor the night. The children sighed (n) with 
relief and helped Mohammed put the chickens :.n the coop. 

Use as much drama and as many pictures on the board as is 
necessary to make sure that everyone understands. 

Tell the story a second time, this time adding in sound effects where 
indicated by a number in the text. Get your students to help to 
create the noises: 

a. scrunch a large sheet of newspaper 

b. make hooing noises 

c. pat the desk with your fingers 

d. scratch the desk with your fingernails 

e. gasp 

f. make a roaring noise 

g. make a hissing noise 

h. bark 

i. sing a song 
j. sing loudly 
k. sing softly 

I. stamp feet 

m. make a creaking noise 

n. sigh 

Tell the story a third time. This time leave the sound effects ud to 
the class. ''^ 

Divide students into groups and ask them to mime the story and to 
use sound effects. If they are ready for it, individuals from each 
group can tell the story while the rest of group mimes. 

As groups become more proficient, they can organize the telling of 
their own stories complete with sound effects. 
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[Adapted from Patricia A. Richai J-Amato. Making It Happen. Longman 
Inc., 1988.] 

Second language students can easily become absorbed in the dramatic playing out of their 
own experiences or experiences they can identify with. Through this playing out, they 
forget the self-consciousness which inhibits their learning and can build their self- 
confidence. 

Role plays can be another way of building confidence, particularly if you focus on problem- 
solving situations where students have to define their own roles and use their judgment to 
determine a course of action. This kind of role play is referred to as sociodrama. The 
enactment is open ended and centers around a clearly stated conflict which is relevant to 
the students. The steps are as follows: 

1. Introduce the topic of your sociodrama; present the new vocabulary 
and structures you think will be helpful to your students' 
comprehension and ability to participate in the role play. Read a 
story which identifies a problem, stopping the story at the climax. 

2. Discuss the problem with your students. Select the students who 
demonstrate a special interest in particular roles to play those parts. 
Prepare the other students to listen to the role play and to offer 
advice. 

3. Ask the selected students to act out the rest of the story. Then 
discuss reactions with the audience. If plausible alternatives for 
dealing with the same problems are offered, replay the same drama 
using the newly suggested strategies. 

Here are sample suggestions for sociodramas: 

1. Maria con.es home from school all excited. She has been offered 
a scholarship to go to university. Sne tells her mother, who is 
upset. 

"You know that I am relying on you to get a job and help with your 
brothers' school fees." 

"But Mother, this is the chance of a lifetime." 

"But we are too poor. And we need money now. And besides you 

are a girl. 

You will get married and then the money you earn will go to your 

husband." 

"Oh mother " 

2. Nduku has a close friend Rubadiri. They come from the same 
village. They were at the same primary school together and they are 
now at secondary school together. Nduku is doing very well, but 
his friend Rubadiri is having trouble keeping up, especially with the 
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math. Rubadiri expects Nduku to coach him or even to do his 
homework for him, but Nduku is finding that this is taking so much 
time his own work is suffering. He is becoming angry with his 
friend. What should he do? 

Communication Strategies 

Your students should be aware of the need to develop two major con.munication 
strategies: active listening and managing a conversation. 

Active listening is a good strategy for those students who shy away from speaking. And 
being a good listener in English conversations will build the confidence necessary to taking 
spSke^rTucras° '^o"i"i"n'cation- Good listeners use phrases which encourage the 

"Uh-huh." 
"Yes." 

"Of course." 
"Is that so?" 

List these phrases for your students, and give them opportunity to practice them along 
with the correct body language-the smile, the nodding of the head, the eye contact. It your 
students have contact with native speakers of English, encourage them to obseive these 
hstening strategies and to mimic th°, body language when speaking English. 

As good non-native listeners of English, your students will also need the phrases necessar/ 
to ask a speaker for help, repetition, or slower speech. Phrases such as the following will 

"I'm sorry, what was that again?" 
"Would you repeat that ,;lease?" 

"Did you say ?" 

"Could you speak more slowly please?" 

Practice in the communication strategies (o^ managing a convensauon should be woven 
throughout your le.s.sons. Every one uses these strategies when speaking. Your task will 
be to make your students conscious of the.se strategies and of how muoh they use them in 
their native language, and then to help them use these strategies when spuaking English 
1 here are many basic communication strategies, some of which are de.scribed below? 

Choose the topic of conversation. Where possible, tncourage your students to take the 
mi tiative and select the topic of conversation. By usiny this general strategy your students 
will be more m control, and in talking about a familiar topic, can feel more confident. 

Paraphrase. Encourage students to use words they do know to replace words they do not. 

Borrow. Borrowing or inventing word«: from any language in the place of unknown English 
words and adjusting the form or pr. Jation is a particularly useful strategy for students 
who can borrow from their knowK _ . of Spanish or French. 
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Gesture. Using gestures to get meaning across is a simple but most effective strategy. 

Ask for feedback. This can be done directly: "How do you say ?" or "What does 

- mean?" Or it can be done indirectly by constantly watching the other person s 

reactions, or speaking with a rising, questioning intonation to check that what was said was 
understood. ^ 

Ask for slower speech. It is often helpful to get native speakers to slow down. Saying 
"Could you say that again, slowly?" will help. 

Reduce. Simplifying, changing, or even abandoning those parts of speech which are too 
difficult to handle is an important skill, especially for a beginner. The longer the sentence, 
the more complicated the message, and the greater the danger of not being understood. 
Some of your students may come from cultures which place a high value on ornate, 
complicated expression. Your students need to know that thi.s is not the case in Engli.sh. 
In English a high value is placed on clear, straightforward expression and simplicity of 
speech. 

An activity whic'i can help in the development of communication strategies is "What's It 
Called?" Here are the steps for this activity: 

1. Play the role someone who wants to find out certain words in 
your students' native language. Use any communication strategies 
to ask about a few words, preferably some which your students do 
not yet know in English. For example: Mime sewing and ask: What 
do you call the litlle thing you use to do thiu? It's made of metal 
and it has a small hole in one end. The other end is shar,c . Your 
students should be able to qWb you the word "needle" in their own 
language. Repeat this deri.onstration with five oiher words, for 
example: Ihimble," "spool," "safety pin," "pin cushion," "zipper." 

2. Now it is your students' tum to find out from you words they do not 
know in English, using the communication strategies you have 
demonstrated. Write the following cue phrases on the board- 
"What's that called in English?" 

"What do you call it?" 

"How do you say that in English?" 

An example of the kind of exchange you are trying to promote is as follows: 

Student: My father ov/ns a taxi. It is my job to clean the taxi. On Sati rday I noticed 
some'ihir.g wrong with the taxi. A bit was missing. A bit near the wheel. 
What do you can ii? 

Teacher: A tire? Do you mean the tire had been Gv^len? 

Student: No, not a tire. It's made of metal. It goes over the tire. (Student gestures.) 
Teacher: The fender? That's part of the car's body, it comes over tl i wheels. 
Student: No, it isn't part of the body. It's very bright. You can see your face in it. 
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You have to take it off (Student gestures, as if he has a crow bar in his 
hand) when you change the tire. 
Teacher: Oh, you mean a hub cap. (Teacher writes words on board.) 

3. Divide the class into tevims, with four to seven students in each 
team. Take one representative from each team and ask these 
representatives to come to the front of the class facing everyone 
Write 25 words on the board (calculate three words per team) 
where they can be seen by all. Show a picture of one of the words 
on the board to the class, but not to the team representatives. Give 
team A three minutes in which to use communication strategies to 
describe the picture to their team representative. The representative 
may ask questions and has to correctly identify the object 
described. If this has not been done by the time three minutes is 
up, the team does not score. !t is then the turn of team B and so 
on. ' 



^S^mTi^r^ OBSTACLES TO IMPLEMENTING SPOKEN COMMUNICATIVE 



ACTIVITIES 

The most commonly cited obstacles facing teachers ' f interactive speaking are: 

0 restriction of the classroom 
0 limited practice time 
0 learner anxiety 

Restriction of the Classroom 

Traditional classroom seating arrangements often work against you in your interactive 
teachmg of English. Tl^e flexibility of the seating arrangements would bergood p" 
bnng up with your school director or head of department when you make a site visit It 
dire^nr'Z^ ^""'fV^ "^'""^es at the beginning of your teaching when your 

director may not know what to expect from an American teacher and is willing to 
accommodate, particularly on small items such as classroom arrangements. However if 
you share a classroom with other teachers you must consider their needs and find a seating 
plan which IS acceptable to them, or which requires a minimu.n of rearrangement You 
are aiming for a situation in your English lessons which permits all students to see each 
other s faces, you, the teacner, and the blackboard. You also want a situation wh..h 
permits easy transition between whole class, group, and pair work and provides space for 
you and your students to move between desks for activities such a.s role plays etc 

Jefeienr^rn ^^f T^' ""''^ coHeagues and your head of department, you may find 
reference to the following seating plans helpful (See Figure 3.1.) 

H?c!'"^ ^il" ^-'^T ^ 'ayout which would not need to be rearranged between 

Classes. The disadvantage for communication practice is that your students are listening 
to or speaking to the backs of heads or people sitting behind them. 
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CLASS SEATING PL/vN 



X 

oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 




Plan A 



PlanB 



/ 



cPo 


O^O 


OqO 


OqO 






o^o 

OqO 




PlanC 



X = Student Location 
O = Teacher Location 



Figure 3.1 Adapted from Teacher Training: A Reference Manual 
Peace Corps Training Manual No. T.45 
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Seating Plan B sho^vs a horseshoe. It allows more eye contact between speakers in whole- 
class practice, and more central space for role plays. 

Seating Plan C shows a group layout. This plan allows for easy movement between groups 
and goc eye contact between listeners and speakers in whole-group work, and it needs 
no rearrangement for small-group work. ^ 
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Limited Practice Time 

loun work' ' wth opportunity as possible to talk. This means 

hTL . 5 P''*''"''^ ^""^ encouragement from you, your students will quickly 

become accustomed to movmg to groups during your lessons. And you will probably find 
that the physical movement of breaking into groups is a refreshing change for you as well 
Here are a variety of ways in which you can organize your groups: 

Buzz groups. Your students break into small groups, maybe by just turning around to 
quickly discuss a problem for a few minutes before reporting theiJiews or opinionslo'the 
whole cass. By using these buzz groups regularly, you can build up a cooperative spirit 
in your classroom and generate more involvement. For example, if you are correcting a 
homework exercise in class and s^ neone has answered ^correctly, instead of just askhig 
Does anyone know the correct answer?" ask the buzz groups to cone up with an answer 
Your students probably talk among themselves anyway during lesson. By developii.c a 

un^erSnli^T'T T 'channelling their energies and creatively controlling fhe 
underlying chat which is a feature of almost all classrooms. 

CJidt;.!?'''^'' u ^/^"^^ °^ the class and are questioned by the 

audience made up of the rest of the class. These panels can be a good platform for the 

Te'S-nnr''^''".'''"'' '° ''^"^ '^^^ the class to Center the 

questions around, for instance, a book which the whole class is reading, the less advanced 

Sopmrnt ''^''"'"^ ^""^^ ""^""^ characters or plot 

Fishbowl. All members of the class sit in a big circle. In the middle of the circle are fve 
chairs occupied by students discussing a topic you have given them. Students from the 
?hl^r^ "''f. TVf the ^^b^te and may replace speakers in the inner circle by tapping 
hem on the shoulder if they feel confident they can present the case better. "A Quote to 
Live By IS an activity which works well with fishbowl groups. 

Have your students chose a favonte quotation, or proverb, such as "Let 
sleeping dogs lie." or "If you love something, you must set it free." Ask the 
inner circle to begin the discussion on accepting or rejecting these quotes 
as a rule for living. You may need to prepare for this acdvity by 
researching a little on local proverbs or quotations which cou'd be 
stimulating discussion points. 
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Network. The class is divided into groups which should not have more than ten students 
each. Each group receives a ball of string. Whoever is talking on the topic holds the ball 
of string. When the speaker has finished h,5 or she passes the ball on to the next speaker, 
but holds on to the string. In this way a web of string develops, showing who talked the 
most, and who the least. A word of warning: in teaching speaking skills you are focusing 
on the outgoing, extroverted students. If at the end of a network session you see that a 
few students are dominating discussions, you may need to step in and facilitate making sure 
that the quieter students are lot being constantly interrupted by their more talkative 
classmates. 

Onion. The class is divided into two equal groups. As many chairs as there are students 
are arranged in a double circle, with the chairs in the outer circle facing inward and the 
chairs in the inner circle facing outward. Thus each member of the inner circle sits facing 
a student in the outer circle. After a few moments of discussion all students in the outer 
circle move on one chair and now have a new partner to continue with. If moving from 
chair to chair seems too cumbersome, the Onion group can be formed without chairs. 
Students can sit on mats on the floor, or if there is not enough .space inside, then move 
everyone outside. Here are some su^ge.*ions for discussion topics you can use with onion 
groups: 

What has been yojr ^est year in school? Why? 

If you could choose any country in the world to live In, which one would 

you choose? Why? 

Describe what you would like to learn to do well. 

What is nicest thing anyone ever did for you? 

Do you have any advice you think it would be good for me to hear? 

Star. Four to six groups try to find a common view or solution. First, select a topic for 
discussion, such as, "How would you change this school if you could?" Each group discusses 
the topic then elects a speaker who remains in the group but enters into discussion with 
the speakers of other groups. The rest of the class listens to the exchange. These star 
groups are particularly helpful if you aie dealing with multilevel classes, since they give all 
of your students the cnance to pTticipate at levels appropriate to their Engi;.in language 
skills. 

Market. All students walk around the room talking to each other. An activity which works 
well for market groups is "Opinion Poll." For this yoj need *o prepare cards for each 
student, like the ones shown in Figure 3.2. Students should each have the.r own card, but 
you can prepare the same set of ca-ds for groups of five to seven students. When students 
have finished their poll taking they can work in groups to write up the information they 
have gathered. 

Opinion Vote. Each student receives voting cards with values from 1 to 5 (5 = to agree 
completely, 1 = to disagree completely). After the issue, which needs lo be phrased as a 
positive statement, has been discussed for a while, each student votes, and the distribution 
of different opinions i.i the class can be seen at a glance. Suggestions for issue statements 
are: 
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Childhood is the happiest time of lifa. 
School grades should be outlawed. 

Each school should have an elected student body to help in the runnlna 
of the school. ^ 

Most people cheat and are dishonest if yoi give them the chance. 
Arranged marriages are best. 

A more detailed discussion of group types is given in the introduction to Keep Talking by 
Friederike Klippel. ^ ^ 



Learner Anxiety 

In teaching speaking you are asking your students to perform, to speak up in front of their 
classmates. As a result, many of your student's may experience stress during these 
activit.p.s. Whether the anxiety is a help or a hindrance often depends on the degree to 
which It manifests itself in your students. For example, no anxiety might result in a 
students not caring or putting any effort into spea.dng English; too much might iilock 
learnmg. But a small amount will bring your students to an optimal state of alenness 
Your role is to monitor this level of anxiet), and while not aiming to eradicate it 
altogether, to make sure that this level is kept reasonably low. There are various 
techniques you can use to prevent anxiety from taking over. 

First, you can provide in your classroom a sort of surrogate "family" which offers support 
and the .ort of encouragement which leads to independence and enables your students to 
go out and use English in the real world outside of the school compound. 

Second be specific in your feedback. When you praise a student do so around a -ecise 
point. Empty pre .e becomes meaningless very quickly. But b> .erlining a specific item 
that you know a student has worked hard at, you can offer the meaningful recognition that 
builds a student's confidence. An example of this specific praise is: "Well dont You 
managed that conversation well. Did the rest of you notice how he was usin«^ those 'Uh- 
huhs to keep his partner talking?" On the other hand, when you correct°a student's 
English, make sure your explanations are cK ir and brief and that you deliver them at an 
appropriate moment. 

Third, while including an element of competitiveness in s of your activities, you should 
take care to prevent this competitiveness from getting ou. of hand. To balance out the 
win-lose tendencies, which undoubtedly exist in your class, make sure that you are includinu 
cooperative activities such as "Two Heads Are Better Than One." 

Divide the class into several groups of five to seven and give each student 
a number within the group. Depending upon the number assigned, each 
studenc does one smaii portion of the group's work. For example, if your 
class is working on a project with the agricult' -e teacher, you could give 
the groups several short passages, each describing an important aspect 
of agriculture. The person who is assigned the number 4 in each group 
could be responsible for reading the passage about fertilizers. The same 
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person Is then responsible for sharing this Information with the others In 
the group. The person assigned the number 3 could do the same for a 
passage describing beekeeping, and so forth. 

Basically, maintaining the balance between cooperation and competition means recognizing 
that your students have different learning styles, and that whereas some like the hurley- 
burley of ^acrng against the clock or each other, others prefer pacing themselves and work 
better in a quiet environment. You have to be able to provide opportunities for both 
kinds of learning. 



PRONUNCIATION 

In the Direct Metb'^d and the Audiolingual Method, discussed in Chapter Two, a great 
deal of attention is given to achieving native-like pronunciation. This attention takes the 
form of drills such as minimal pair.s (For example, "ship" - "sheep," "hit" - "heat," etc.) 
Communicative language teaching, on the other hand, places more emphasis on betng 
understood, rather than being taken for a native speaker of English. This has implications 
for your classroom. Your ultimate goal has a strong communicative bias, and your 
pronunciation teaching w"; be integrated with the rest of your English teaching. This can 
be done by presenting pronunciation through tasks that focus on meaningful interactions 
between students, such as role play, problem solving, and game activities. 

There are fiv; main steps involved in teaching pronunciation: 

1. Identify the areas in which your students are having difficulty in being 
understood. You will be listening for problems with vowels, 
consonants, stre.ss, and intonation. 

2. Find or write sentences that have a numbei o<" natural .ccurrences of 
the prob'.em sounds. 

3. Develop communicative tasks that incorporate the words. 

4. Develop exercises so that you can review the problem and provide 
students with practice of the target sounds in new contexts. 

5. Develop self-monitoring practices in your students. 



Identify problem areas 

If ',ou do not systematically note down problem aieas, and simply correct pronuncianon 
problems as and when ihey occur, you may end up spending time correcting features which 
are not crucial for intelligibility. And you have no guarantee that these on-the-spot repairs 
are being systematically absorbed by your students. You begin work on identifying 
problem areas by keeping notes, which you will later use as a basis for your pronunciation 
teaching plan. Th*- number of problem areas will vary depending on the number of hours 
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you have with a class. For a class taking five hours of English a week, set yourself the 
goal ot identifying five for each trimester. 

Some of these problem areas are predictable. For example, you can easily suppose that 
Spanish speakers may have difficulty in differentiating between the consonants /b/ and M 
"K- "a ^l" ^' speakers may have difficulty with the vowels /i/ and HI, ("beat" - 

bit ). Arabic speakers use v ord order to show strong contrast, with the relevant word or 
phrase moved to the beginning of the sentence. As a result, Arabic speakers of English 
may have difficulty with the use of stress to show contrast. And Thai speakers may have 
difficulty in forming final consonant clusters. The consonants most often deleted are /r 1 
t/ and /d/, so that "hold" may become "ho." ' 



Find or write sentences that have a natural occurrence of the problem sounds 
Once you have identified your target problem areas, begin noting down sentences in which 
you these problems are likely to appear. Look out for examples in the literary or 
technical texts your students may be studying. Comb the grammar exercises at your 
disposal. Listen to yourself or other Volunteers talking. 

If, for example, you have identified the confusion between /I/ and /r/ as a problem (as 
happens with Bantu and Southeast Asian speakers of English), you may end uo with c list 
that includes sentences like this: 

Fries carry germs. 
So much lain last night! 
Fled wants to see you. 
The meeting is on Fliday. 

By the time ^ have collected 20 examples of each problem, or instances where the 
problem might arise, you will be ready to move on to developing tasks which allow your 
students to practice the problem sounds in a communicative context. 

Develop communicative tasks that incorporate the problem sounds 

Here is an example of a low intermediate level communicative task, called Tm Not Well " 

that focuses on the voiceless /th/ sound in English (as in "mouth," "fifth," and "teeth"). ' 
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Teach tl le names of body parts, making sure to include teeth, tooth, 
mouth, thigh, throat, and thumb. Present and write on the board 

cue sentences for giving advice, such as "You should " 

"Perhaps you'd better ," "You must ," "You oughTto 



Divide your class into pairs. Student A role plays someone who is 
sick. Student B role pl?ys a friend who offers advice. Student A 
receives a card with a drawing of a body, with arrows pointing to 
the parts that hurt. Student B has to find out what's wrong and 
offer appropriate advice. The pair dialogue should develop like this: 
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B: How are ycu? 

A: I'm not well. 

B: What's wrong? 

A: My throat hurts. 

B: Perhaps you should see a doctor. 

You can develop this r3le play by instructing student A to resist student B'i advice, "'hen 
the role play is over, and student A has gone through all his or nei complaints, ask your 
students to form new pairs, only this time student B role plays a sick person and student 
A gives advice. 

Your list of problem arr-is may include misuse of stress. In spoken English a speaker 
gives a listener information about the importance of different parts of the message by 
putting stress on the words which carry the most information. The following exercise, 
"Headlines," will help your students identify the most important parts of a message, and 
will thus give them the clues of which words to stress. 

1. Bring to class a few examples of headlines. Avoid headlines v^^hi" h 
consist of iong sequences of words used as modifiers, such as 
ACCUSED FELON IN MYSTERY BLAZE. Choose instead simple 
h'^adlines such as FIRE KILLS SEVEN, PARENTS ANGRY OVER 
SCHOOL CLOSURE, and CRIME VICTIMS FIGHT BACK. 

2. Present the headlines to the class and ask them what words have 
been left out. Discuss why these words were not important. 
Contrast reading aloud the headline, where you will str."^ss every 
word, with reading aloud a full version, where the same words are 
stressed, but the others are unstressed. 

3. Ask your students to write headlines for news stories and events, 
and then to expand the headlines and to read them aloud to the 
class. In commenting on your students' readings, remind them of 
the link between importance and stress. 

Review the problem sounds and provide students with practice in new contexts 
T',vo weeks later, you may want to review the /th/ problem. This time you could use an 
exercise called "Dates," where you m\\ be focusing on the /th/ sound in "Thursday," 
"month," "three," and ordinals. 

1. Divide your class into pairs. Givp student A a card containing a 
calendar, such as the one in Figu. 3. 

2. Give student B a card with questions to ask student A, such as: 
When's the first English test? 

How many days are there in this month? 
Whrl's the date of the first Friday of this month? 
Is the ie.nth a Friday or a Saturday*? 
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When is the school football mat, h? 
When does the gardening club meet? 
What's the date of the second Monday? 
WhF,n are you meeting with the librarian? 
Wheii is your history homework due? 
When ao you go to the dentist? 

Develop self-monitoring practices in yom students 

In the beginning stages your students are very dependent on you for help in developing an 
intelligible pronunciation of English. But as they progress they should become less and 
less dependent on you. How you correct pronunciation will have implications for the 
growth of your students' self-monitoring practices. 

You may find yourself in something of a dilemma when it comes to correctmg your 
students' pronunciation. Clearly you will not want to interrupt a Jent who is absorbed 
in an oral communicative activity. At the same time, if a student's pronunciation is making 
the message unintelligible, you cannot afford to let the situation continue. A very simple 
way of avoiding disruptive corrections is through use „f the "action replay." If you have 
a tape recorder, use it while students are involved in role play, a debate, or an oral 
communication exercise. Ai the end of the exercise the recorded students can take 
themselves off to a quiet corner and listen to themselves and evaluate their own speech, 
"'r, if you do not have a tape recorder, ask the students to repeat the exercise, this time 
1 aymg special attention to their pronunciation, and in particular the problem sound you 
have been working on with your class. If you regularly allow time for these "action 
replays," you will have the benefit of knowing that you are addressing the problems you 
have identified, pv.S yon- students will have the opportunity of develooing tlieir self- 
monitoring skills. ' 

The procedures and exercises in this section on prormciation have been adapted from 
Current Perspectives on Pronunciation edited by Joan Morley (Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, 1987) and Teaching English Pronunciation by Joanne 
Kenworthy (Longman Group Ltd., 1987). 



SUMMARY 

In developing communicative speaking skills, spe ^ to the vhole person. 

The role of speakin^ .n language learning is ♦o promote: 
participation 
interaction 
fluency 
confidence 

communication strategies 
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Obstacles to the development of communicative speaking skills include: 
restriction of the classroom 
limited practice time 
learner anxiety 

Five steps in teaching pronunciation are: 
identify problem areas 

write sentences where sounds naturally occur 

develop communicative tasks that incorporate problem sounds 

provide practice in new contexts 

develop self-monitoring practices 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Making it Happen 
Patricia A. Richard-Amato 
Longman Inc., 1988 

^•lany of the ideas on interactive teaching and addressing the whole person which you 
tound m this chapter have also been addressed in this book. Part II, Exploring ^'Iethods 
and Activities, may be of particular interest to you. 



Keep Talking 

Friederike Klippel 

Cambridge University Press, 1984 

This book contains over a hundred games and activities, divided into three sections- 
Questions and Answers, Discussions and Decisions, and Stories and Scenes. Each activity 
IS accompanied by notes on the objectives, the level, and timp and preparation required. 

Teaching English Pronimciaiion 
Joanne Kenworthy 
Longman Group Ltd., 1987 

This book is part of the Lc^ngman Handbooks for Teachers Series. The aim of this book 
IS not to produce an ideal English pronunciation, but to focus on producing speech that 
is easily understood. 

Wiiat to Do Before the Books Arrive (and After) 
Jean D'Arcy Maculaitis and Mopp. Scheraga 
Alemany Press, 1981 

This is a fun cookbook of easy recipes for activities. As the till . suggests this book 
contains helpful advice plus a good dash of encouragement to anyone who has ever faced 
forty students and wondered how to educate and entertain without any textbooks at hand. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

TEACHING LISTENING 

This chapter discusses the role of h'stening in language learning. It focuses 
on the need for exposu.e to the spoken language and for meaningful "real 
life" interaction between listener and speaker. The resources for teaching 
listening comprehension are discussed: the teacher, other speakers of English, 
and tapes. The characteristics of good listening exercises are explained, and 
exercises exemplifying these characteristics are presented. 



The reason why we have two ears and only one mouth is so that we may listen more and 
talk less. This chapter looks at the implications of this quotation from Diogenes on the 
teaching of listening. How much listening goes on in your classroom? Is your classroom 
a place where listening is considered an opportunity to learn something useful? Do you 
ever calch yourself listening for long periods of time o. .ly for your students' mis takes? Or 
do you really tr>- to listen to whit they are saying? Are you willing to be changed b" what 
you hear your students say? If so, do your students reahze the extent of your 
receptiveness? Do your students listen to each other? Do you give them activities which 
lead to real exchanges of views? This kind of listening is a lot different from the listen- 
and-repeat drills you may have come across in cextbooks. This kind of listening involves 
listening for real messages. 



THE ROLE OF LISTENING IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 

The majority of Americans are monolingual. But you are .low working in a country where 
the majority of your students may speak two, three, or even four languages. And they 
didn t necessarily learn these languages at school. If you ask them how they iearned, they 
will probably shrug their shoulders and say they just picked them up. Ask a little more 
about this process of picking up a language and you will find two common features. One 
your students were exposed to the language by people who were "zmg it as they wen( 
about their daily lives. Two, at some point your students were required to do something 
which necessitated understanding and responding to meaningful messages in this language. 
Someone might have shouted at them *o get out of the way, they may have been asked to 
pay for a bus fare, they may have had to ask the pric. of food. And though your students 
may not have understood every word that was said to them, the context made the meaninc 
perfectly clear. ^ 
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Exposure 

You are working in a more formal environment, either in a classroor.x or giving lessons at 
someone s work place. But this does not mean that you should ignore the features that 
go into successful informal language learning. The first feature to consider is exposure to 
the .anguage. Babies and young children are exposed to m^isive amounts of talk in their 
acquisition of a language. This same concep. of listening in the early stages of lancuace 
learning is central the Natural Approach and Total Physical Response discussed in Chapter 
Two. In both these approaches, learners are allowed large blocks of time to listen before 
tney are asked to speak. Learners' brains are allowed to assimilate, store and process 
aural information wJth the learners hardly being aware of what is going on. Think back 
to your f-rst few days in country. If you didn't know the language which was being spoken 
all around you, you probably couldn't even tell where one word ended and another began 
But after a week or so, v .ile still not understanding most of what was being said, a had 
probably started to recognize units of sound as individual words. Your brain .d been 
registering, sorting, and classifying thousands of impressions without your realizing it 
When teaching English, provide your students with similar opportunities to absorb the 
sounds of English and to accumulate understanding. 

Provide plenty to listen to 

What this means is that you have to be prepared to include in your lessons segments 
where you talk a lot to your class. Talk about yourself and your family; talk about the 
I'eace Corps, its goals and its different programs; talV about the United States its 
educational system, its demography, its diverse agricultural practices. Obviously you will 
not want to abuse your po.sfion by sounding forth on topic, which might embarrass or 
offend your .students. It would be almost unnatural not to have some complaints and 
negative feelings about your host country, but the classroom is not the place for vc • to 
vent your feelings. ' ^ 

Lower stress 

Stress can and does block learning. By making sure that your lessons are motivating you 
can relieve your students of the stress and boredom that often blocks learning. A teacher 
can be very informed, meticulously organized, and professionally conscientious, but much 
of this counts for nothing if her le.ssons are boring or are inappropriately difficult. Your 
energy and the pleasure you take in your job can transform a dull textbook and put life 
into a deadening .syllabu.s, and at the same tinje lower your students' .stress level. Your 
planning and awareness can ensure that your classes are pitched to promote progress and 
successful learning for your students. 

Lei your students' brains work while they are doing something else 

Playing a cassette of songs with English words while you are working with your students 
on a p-oject not related to English language learning gives your students exposure to the 
language. For example, if you have a secondary project running me school's home 
economics club and your students are sewing or cooking, play one of your favorite tapes. 
Without paying attention to the music, your students will almost inadvertently lea-n the 
words and intonation of the song as they get on with their other work. 
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These ideas are discussed at greater length in an essay "Learning by Listening." by Eugene 
Blair Innovative Approaches to Language Teaching, edited by Robert W. 

Meaningful "Real Life" Messages 

messn^^^^n^'h^'^ °f '"•'2""^' '""Suage learninr. to consider is meaningful 

messages In the first step your students were exposed to the language, but were not 

resnor'TSr^'l ^" '"^^ P^^^^' ^^"^ -^^^ expected ?o 

respond. The people who spoke to your students had a reason for doing so. The cvclist 

wanted room to pass, the bus conductor wanted a fare, the vendor in the market gave a 
PnnniivT^f V ' ""^'^ responses expected of the listeners were 

S ^? p""'- ^""^ ^° set out of the way, give the correct fare, or pay for 

tood. Unfortunately many listening exercises in the classroom do not possess the reality 
ot meaningful messages. The give and take of real life communication is removed froni 
exercises in which students are asked to "listen and repeat," or asked to complete listening 
exercises without any preparation on the content and situation of the listening pn-sacc 
In order to promote listening for meanin^^ful messages you will need to include a \ ' mber 
ot real life features when developing your listening activities. 

Bn Id in response time 

Many listening exercise^- are transformed irto memory exorcises because the. listeners' 
responses come only after long stretches of speech. You can avoid this by reciuirinc shon 
active respoases occurring during or between parts of the listening passage rather than at 
the end For instance you could develop an exercise called "Detecting Mistakes," in which 
you tell a short story about the school in which you have included some informational 
mistakes. Your students are required to li:ten to your story and to raise their hands if 
^ ^ °' *° °" P''»P^' of mistake.s they hear, and then 

of n "n J /• ''T "n""''^'^ ''"'■'■^^^ of mistakes. Here is an example 

of a Detecting Mistakes" story. ' 

Yesterday was Tuesday (mistake # 1, it was Wednesday) and I decided 
to go and visit my friend Mr. Ngugui, the history teacher (mistake # 2 Mr 
Ngugui teaches geography). ) v/alked out of the staff room and turned 
right down the corridor past the art room and the science laboratory 
^mistake # 3, the science laboratory is In another building), etc. 

In an exercise of this sort you should include approximately ten informational mistakes. 
Do not include grammatical mistakes In this exercise. Your only aim is to ..ach your 
students to listen for information. Your story should not be more than about twelve 
sentences long. 

Allow for the visibility of the speaker 

In real life situations listeners can usually .see The r-^son or people speaking, and the 
visual clues offered b^ the speaker, such as facial expressions and gesture.s, help the 
isteners understand what is being said. The exceptions to this visibiliiy come wh^.n using 
the phone or listening to the radio. If your studentN do not use English on the phone, or 
do not listen to English on the radio, then most of the time the speaker shoulo be visible 
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in your listening exercises. Only if your students need English for the phone or radio 
should you consider sometimes using recordings as the basis of an exercise. (For further 
discussion on use of tapes, see the section of this chapter which deals with resources for 
listening comprehension.) 

Provide-, background clues 

Clues provide a framework and context for a spoken message. Your students use these 
clues unconsciously when they are talking to each other in ti.eir own language. Remember 
to provide clues and to help your students use them when they are listening to English. 
Your clues could be as simple as a picture of the place or thing you are t "ing about. 
For instance if your exercise involves talking about travelling by bus, you couiu dl-aw the 
bus and its features, which yor bring to your students' attention. ("It has six wheels. This 
is the driver's seat. Here is the emergency exit. The seats are made of wooden slats. The 
luggage is put on top of the bus and strapped down.") 

It may seem surprising to think that your students need help in using these cl-.ies, but you 
may find that they are not used *o listening for complete rxiessages in English, and that 
they listen for words in isolation and get stuck and stop T^tening if they do not understand 
each and every word. Pictures and other background c s will provide a framework and 
help them listen globally to the whole message. Gradually, as they begin to realize that 
you only waiit them to get the gist of what you are sayin;, they will relax and stop worrying 
about the words they do not understand, and they will begin to use background clues to 
understand the whole message just as they do in their native language. 

You do not need to restrict yourself to visual clues either. If your listening passage has 
something to do with a market, then bring to class some of the spices, vegetables, and 
fruits you would find in a market. Give your students the time to smell and feel those 
objects as they listen to you talk. Not only will the clues help them understand, they will 
also help your students to retain any new words they may hear. 

Allow for redundancies 

In everyday conversation people use a lot more words than are really necessary to convey 
their messages, ^^hey repeat themselves, they restart sentences several times over, they 
correct themsc. -o, and they use fillers such as "you see," "I mean," and "well." These 
repetitions, false starts, corrections, and fillers are redundancies. Your students need 
experience in identifying and separating the main ideas from these redundancies, which are 
part and parcel of everyone's speech. You would be doing your students a disservice if 
you only gave them exercises in which the listening passage had been cleaned up and no 
longer contained redundancies. In the following exercise, adapted from Skills for Learning: 
Development, students are asked to listen to the teacher and to complete a chart describing 
the sources of vitamins and the diseases caused by diets deficient in these vitamms. (See 
Figures 4.1 and 4.2.) 

As you will see fron- the transcript below, the teacher is only cabually consulting the list 
of vitamins and diser.ses. As a result, the listening passage is full of redundancies. 
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Listen to your teacher talking about sources of vitamins and the diseases which can result 
troni not having enough vitamins. As you listen, fJl in the chart below. 


VITAMIN 


SOURCE OF VITAMIN 


DISEASE 
CAUSED BY 
LACK OF 
VITAMIN 








2. 






3. 







Figure 4.1 Vitamins: Student Worksheet 



VITAMIN 


SOURCE OF VITAMIN 


DISEASE 
CAUSED BY 
LACK OF 
VITAMIN 


i. A 


Eggs, dairy food (except butter), liver, 
vege:able oil 


Night blindness 


2. Bl 


Yeast (beer and bread), meat, cereals 
(except polished riee) 


Beri beri 


3. C 


Vegetables, fruit (especially citrus 
fruits, e.g. limes, oranges, lemons) 


Scurvy 



Figure 4.2 Vitamins: Completed Exercise 
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OK, right, now first of all for vitamin A you need eggs, dairy foods, well not 
all dairy foods, butter isn't on tlie list. Wliat else? Umm, liver, and there's 
one more item. Ah yes, vegetable oil. And if you don't get enough 
Vitamin A in your diet, you could suffer from night blindness. I don't say 
you will, jut you could. 

On to the next vitamin, which is-let me see--ah yes, vitamin B1 . And you 
will find vitamin B I in yeast, which we use to make bread and beer, in 
meat, and in cereals. Now of course you already know that polished rice 
has lost its yeast. So just remember rr.sat, yeast, and cereals, except 
polished rice. And if you don't get enough 81 to eat you could \ .d 
yourselves suffering from scurvy. No sorry, I mean beri beri. 

Now scurvy Is caused by a lack of Vitamin C. >-,nd yo can make sure 
that you have vitamin 0 in your diet by eating a lot of vegetables, 
vegenbles of all sorts, and fruit. Now foi the fruit, well, all of the fruits are 
important, but citrus fruits, that means limes, oranges, and lemons, are the 
richest in vitamin C, which as i just said, is important to include in your diet 
if you don't want to get scurvy. 

Penny Ur's book Teaching Listening Comprehension offers a lively discussion on the 
characteristics of real life listening and includes exercises to promote your students' 
listening comprehension skills. 



RESOURCES FOR TEACHING LISTENING COMPREHENSION 

Students have access to three main resources for practicing listening comprehension: the 
teacher, other speakers of English, and tapes. 

The Teacher 

You, as the teacher, are clearly the mc^ important resource. Develop an awaieness of 
yourself as the primary source of L iglish for your students and tailor your teacher talk to 
meet their needs. This involves monitoring your vocabulary choice, your sentence 
structure, your speed and volume of voice, and your speech characteristics. 

Your vocabulary choice should be appropriate. Ask yourself if you are choosing words 
which are too abstract or too slangy. Try recording yourseif as you teach, then listen to 
the recording to see if your vocabulary is appropriate. Check you. senttnce structure, l )0. 
Al'.ow for redundancies, but as a gene.'-al rule of thumb keep to sw-aighif^.n ard structures. 

Sometimes it may be nece'.^ary to slow down your rate of speech. Be ..leful not to fall 
into the trap of making your speeci' sound unnatural when you slow down. Pause between 
phrases, not after each word. Make sure that your pronunciation is distinct and "hat you 
project, your voice so that it carries to the back of the class. 
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Make your speech characteristics larger than life. Watch any good teacher at work and 
you will recognize the performance artist ir her. Develop this same sense of performance 
in yourself when you present materials to your class. Do not be afraid to use gestures and 
dramatization to catch your students' attention and to get your message across. 

Other Speakers of Engli.«h 

Another source of listening comprehension is other .speakers of English. These other 
speakers can help in sev^ ai ways. First, they will give you- students the chance to he ^ 
other accents; second, they will offer you the opportunity lo talk about accents and the 
values sometimes placed on them; and third, they can motivate your students by talking 
about interesting topics. ^ lammg 

Inevitably your students will become accustomed to the way you sneak. Listenin'^ to 
someone else, perhaps not from the United States, will give them 'the opportunit? to 
expand their listening skills. It will develop their confidence and help reduce their 
dependence on you. At first they may be disconcerted by the difficulty of listening to 
another speaker, but you can prepare by asking your out.«=ide speaker to speak distinctly 
and to pause and check comprehension. When you are introducing your speaker, make 
sure that you are giving your students time to take in visual fmpressions of the speaker and 
that you are also giving l preview of what your students may expect to hear. Set a time 
limit on the talk, too, and let your students know how long the talk will be. This will allow 
them to pace themselves. 

Some students may ask you about the values placed on different accents. What do native 
English speakers think of British, Australian, or German accents? And more importantly 
what IS thought of local accents in English? In replying to these questions, the. basic poin' 
to remember is that, in communicitive language teaching, being understood is the most 
important criterion for evaluating accent.s, and this coniprehensibility is what you are 
teaching towards. But you may need to listen to questions on accent at a deeper level 
Be sensitive to your students' anxieties. Language learners put themselves on the iine, and 
one of th-ir greatest fears is that of being ridiculed. What your students may be seeking 
from yoi IS rea.ssurance that their locally accented English is no perceived as comical! 
Therefore, in selecting local speakers of English, choose good models, people who are 
successful -n their fields and who can speak wel in public. Your students will happily 
Identify witb someone who handles the language well. They might not feel comfortable 
understand ^° someone who is not proficient in English and difficult to 

Calling -^1 outside speakers can also provide the opportunity for your students to learn 
about what is going on ueyond the confines of the school community. If you can, look for 
speakers among the expatriate business people, or representatives of development agencies 
or gov-.rnment experts in health, agriculture, road construction. Once you start asking, you 
may be surprised at the willingness of all sorts of people to come to your school. It you 
do not have access to many outside speakers, ask feilow Volunteers to come and speak 
xhe change of pace and pick-up in energy levels generated b> a new face never fails to 
stimulate a class. 
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Tapes 

Your third resource for listening comprehension is tapes. Unless you are teaching a very 
specialized group of learners such as air traffic controllers or international telephonft 
operators, your use of tapes should be carefully limited. In many cases this limitation will 
happen naturally. You wil! not have access to recorders which can be heard by large 
classes, nor to commercially produced tapes suitable for your students. So unless your 
students have specific need to be able to listen to but not see the speaker, do not worry 
about not having tapes. Frequently the use of tapes imposes a r^ifficult task with 
insufficient reward to show for a lot of effort. 

However, you may find some use for tapes in a multilevel class. You cculd give work to 
do with a tape to the advanced section (preferably no more than seven students), while 
you work with the rest of the class on another oroject. If you do not have a commercially 
produced tape a^nd accompanying textbook, you might consider makii.^ some of your own 
tapes. You could give your advanced group a tape of a song, such as Paul Simon's "You 
Can Call Me Al," from his nlbum Gmceland, and ask them to write down the words. You 
could record a reading of a story or short passage and ask them to write answers to 
questions as they listen to the tape. You could describe a scene and ask them to draw a 
picture of it. This description should include items, colors, and activities which can be 
sinply represented by your students. The goal is to practice listening comprehension, not 
to test artistic skills. An example of this kind of listening comprehension "aural picture" 
at a beginning level is as follows: 

Uthal get.^ up very early in the morning, as soon as the neiahbors' cock 
begins to crow. The sun is not high in the sky and it is still cool. He has 
to help his parents in their shop hsfore he goes to school. His parents 
sell all sorts of ihings--pots and pdiis, umbrellas, matches, sugar, shirts, 
sandals, candy, soap, and batteries. His siste. sweeps the sidewalk, while 
he opens the shutters. The shutters have recently been painted a bright 
green. The temple is just down the street, and when the monks come 
down the street in their saffron robes, Uthai tells his brother Tongchai to 
bnng nee to put in the monks' bowls. 

At a more aui'anced level, you could f ,.w the minilecture model laid out by Joan Morley 
in her book Listening and Language Learning in ESL, as shown in the following excerpt: 

"Se.ni -Serious" Minilectures 

"Semi-serious" minilectures are intended especially for elementary and low- 
intermediate students. The purpose is to give students experience with 
lecture-st; V. listening, but on a very simple and very focused subject. The 
lecturer tL is a paragraph of "straight" expository writing (even infor-Tiation 
from an encyclopedia, almanac, or similar oub'ication), and "dresses it up" 
and delivers it in a true lecture-style format. The lecturer is especially careful 
to use a vary large amount of redundancy-saying the same thing over several 
times with slight rephrasing or changes in phrase structure-in order to use 
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alternative but relatively equal ways to say the same thing. The lecturer also 
uses pauses, strc ,s, variations in rhythm, and .ariations in intonation to make 
the meaning explicit. In addition the lecturer writes notes on the board as 
the lecture proceeds and draws diagrams or pictures as needed. 

Example 1. V/eigl'its and Measures Conversion Information 



Directions 



Listen and write the information about comparative 
measurements and amounts. 



Worksheet A Visitor's Guide to U.S. Weights and Measures 

1 . Length: 

2. Length- 

3. Weight: 

4. V\ eight: 

5. Liquid: 

6. Liquid: 

7. Distance: 

8. Temperature: 



Script Many countries of the world use the metr jystem of weights 
and measurements. However, the United States uses quite 
a different system of weights and measurements. Visitors to 
the U.S. often are confused by the new system they find. 
The following eight items are the ones that are used the 
most. The conversion guide for these eight items is: 

in LENGTH: (1) one yard in U.S. measurement is equal to 
.91 maters, and (2) one incfi in U.S. measurement is equal 
to 2.54 centimeters. 

In WEIGHT (3) one ounce in U.S. measurement is equal to 
28.35 grams, and (4) one Pound in U.S. measurement is 
equal to .45 kilograms. 

In LIQUID: (5) one quart in U.S. measurement is equal to .96 
liters, and (6) one gallon in U.S. measurement is equal to 
3.78 liters. 



In DISTANCE: (7) one milg in U.S. measurement is equal to 
1 .6 kilometers. 
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Finally, in the measurement of TEMPERATURE: (8) the 
freezing polnt-32 degrees In the Fahrenheit measurement 
used in the U.S.-is equal to zero degrees Centigrade. 

[Joan Morley. Listening jnd Language Learning in ESL 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984. Reprinied by peri^:ission of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 



CHARACTERISTICS AND EXAMPLES OF GOOD LISTENING EXERCISES 

Good listening exercises: 

o provide interesting content 

o include listening preparation 

0 offer visual support 

o encourage whole-message listening 

o encourage listening for specific details 

o communicate real meaning 

0 require listener response 

Most of the exercises in this section involve more than just listening. In your exercises vou 
are tiym^ to create "real life" situations, and in real life, hastening is part of an interaction 
Iwo people in a conversation take turns in listening nd speaking. In the same way you 
will see that ^yhlle the main focus is on listening, at a certain point in most of the 
following exercises your students are expected to respond by interacting in some way -.vith 
whoever is speaki?ig. 

Provide Interesting Content 

The question here is, what interests your students? Coming up with a correct answer to 
that question tests your awarene.<v- of your students and measures how far you have been 
able to ^.nter their world and understand their values. One thing you can be sure of 
though, no matter where you are, people take a great deal of interest in the affairs of 
others. You may have featured in stories circulating in the village where you live This 
interest m the affairs of others seems to be particularly true of places that do not have 
television or much radio, where the news is passed by word of mouth and whe'-e oral 
traditions and story telling are stili admired skills. If you know what's going on in your 
students community, you can use stories fro,n their daily lives to catch their attention for 
a listening comprehension exercise. 

For example, if you hear about an incident where a cow is struck by lightning, or travellers 
get stranded because a bridge is washed out, you can use these incidents in your class as 
IS shown in this exercise, "Pictures in Order." 

1. . spare by drawing a simple strip cartoon ve.-'sion of the story, 
using about "lO pictures, each picture being on a separate piece of 
paper or card. Work on developing a dramatized version of your 
story, 
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2. Divide your class into groups and give each group a complete set 
of the 1 0 pictures. 

3. Tell your stoi^ of the cow and the lightening to the group. Ask 
them to listen to the story and then, as a group, to put the pictures 
in the right order. 

You can develop variations, too. For example, after telling the story, you could ask the 
groups to use the picture cards as prompts and to give a dramatized telling of the story 
to the rest of the class. 

If ' our students are receiving very few hours of English, you will want to pay special 
at .intion to raising their motivation by using materials which will interest them. You may 
be able to tap into your students' motivation to laarn science or math. For example, you 
could develop problem-solving activities using mathematics-based language to stimulate 
English language acquisition. Lessons can be buiit around specific language skills such as 
practicing special mathematics vocabulary. The following "Shopping" exercise illustrates 
how this can work. 



1. Set up a market stall in the front of the class with as many items as 
possible, each with a price marked on it. 

2. Develop questions that refer to these marked items usi, terms 
such as "more than," "less than," "as much as," "most," "equal to," 
"as many as," "altogethei ," "twice as much as," "fewer than," "greater 
than," "add," "subtract." Sample questions based on the market 
situation will include the following: 

Name one item that costs more than $0.25 each. 

How many mangoes can you buy with $0.35? 

What costs more, three tomatoes or three piles of rice? 

Is it true that one orange costs twice as much as an 

eggplant? 

You should develop at least three questions per student. 

3. Divide your class into tec.ms of approximately seve.i and give a 
number (1 through 7) to each team member. 

4. Read one of your quec'ions and then call out "Number 2." 

5. Student number 2 from each team then has to run up to the stall, 
calculate the answer, and shout it out, or if you prefer, write it on 
a piece cf paper anc -ive it to you. The first student to give a 
correct answer wins a point for her team. 

6. Keep the tally and continue the exercise until you have asked all the 
questions. 
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[Adapted from "Iniegrating Language and Mat.'i" in JoAnn Crandall (Ed.). 
ESL Through Content-Area Instruction. Prenlice-Hall, Inc., 1987.] 

Another exercise involving simple mathematical langu,^c;e is "Guess the Distance." 



Divide your class into groups. Give each group some kind of 
equipment for measuring distances. Indicate any two objects in the 
room and ask each group to guess how far apart the objects 
Write down the group.«^' guesses on the board. 

2. Ask a representative from each group . measure the distance 
between the two objects. Compare the guesses with the actual 
distance. The group ^ n the most accurate guess scores a poht. 

3. Repeat this activity until the guess of all the groups become more 
accurate. 

The minilectures referred tc earlier are also a useful technique for classes with limited 
hours of Tiglish, particularly if you choose subjects related to materials taught in other 
classes. 

Include Listening Preparation 

Taking the time o prepare your students means taking time to work on their motivation. 
You will be aiming to stimulate their interest, to make the purpose of the listening clear, 
to explain the specific post-listening task, and to convince them that they can and will be 
successful listeners. Your preparation will progress through various stages. 

1. Give an overview. For example, if you are going to tell a story you 
can say: "This is a story about a farmer and his family living in the 
mountains who decided to visit relations in the city." 

2. Add some guiding questions, which could be written on the board. "I 
want you to listen carefully and then tell me the answers to the 
following questions: What was life like in the mountains? Why did the 
family decide to visit the city? What did the family think of life in the 
city?" 

3. Develop your .,tudents' ability to predict what might happen. Discuss 
\yith them: "Do you think a farmer in the mountains will have an easy 
life? ^yhy do you think a farmer and his family might want to visit 
the city? What might surprise the farmer and his family about life in 
the city? Do you think the family will want to stay in the city?" 

4. Preview vocabulary items or key phrj^ses or rentences which will come 
up in the story. You can do this by including them in tne discussion 
and by writing them on the board after you are sure everyone 
understands .hem. 
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5. Make your post-listening task clear. "When I've finished telling you 
this story, I'm going to ask you to draw a cartoo i of the story." Or 
"I'm going to ask you to complete a true/false exercise." 

Take your tim ?r this preparation. It's an important par. of laying the groundwork for 
your students' s. cess in developing their listening skills. Check that your students 
understand what you are saying throughout this process and generate as much participation 
as possible, particularly in the predicting stage, when your students have the opportunity 
to develop their expectations of the listening passage. 

Offer Visual Support 

If you remove visual clues, as in a listening task with tapes, you increase the level of 
difficulty facing your students Conversely, if you add visual clues, yod lower th^ level of 
difficulties facing your students And in doing so you will also lower the level of stress and 
increase the likelihood of your students' success in listening and completing their 
assignments. You do not have to be a gifted art .t to produce visual clues. For example, 
look at the following "Shapes" exercise. (See Figure 4.3.) 

1. Draw a series of squares on the board, each square containing 
shapes as in Figure 4.3. Label the squares with the letters A 
through F. 

2. Tell your students that you are going to describe the configuration 
of shapes in each of the sqi ^res. Their job is to listen carefully and 
to write down the order in which you describe the squares. 

3. Describe the configurations as follows: 

Number 1: There is a rectangle on the left hand side. To the right 
of the rectangle are two shapes, a circle and a square. The circle 
ir above the square. 

Number 2: There are four shapes here: a large square, a large 
circle, a small square, and a small circle. The small square is in 
the top left hand corner. The large square is directly below. The 
s.Tiall circle is in the bottom right hand corner. The large circle is 
directly above. 

Number 3: There is a small circle in the bottom left hand corner. 
To the right of the circle is a small square. 

(Your students will end up with thes<^ answers: 1 . = F, 2. = A 3. 
= D.) 

Once your students are familiar with this exercise, you could ask individual students or 
groups of students to run the exerc'se, that is to draw the diagrams on the bo^rd and give 
the descriptions to the rest of the class. 
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If you can photocopy materials, and yv.ur students have colored pencils or markers, you 
could organize a "Color the Picture" exercise. This exeirJse is particularly appropriate for 
younger students of English. 

1 . Give out copies of a picture ana give instructions on coloring the 
picture. For instance, if you '^^.ve a picture of a busy market, your 
instructions could be something like this: 

Find the man who is selling pineapples and color his shirt 
red. 

Find the boy who is carrying a big basket on his back and 
color the basket brown. 

Find the woman who is sitting on the ground next to the 
water pump and color her skirt blue with yellow flowers, etc. 

2. Exploit this exercise during the correction stage by asking 
your students: 

What's the color of the shirt of the man selling pine ipp'cis? 
etc. 

If you do not have the luxury of photocopies and colored pencils, you could develop a 
"Draw the Picture" exerci.se. In this exercise you "dictate" a picture to your students. For 
example: 

I want you to draw a picture of a table. 

the table are three things: a cup, a book, and spoon, 
lind the table to the left, is a window, 
the window sill is a vase of flowers, etc. 

You can vary thi.s exerci.se by running it as a team activity. Divide your class into three 
teams. Divide your blackboard into three sections, allocating one section to each team. 
Number each team member. Then "dictate" as follows: 

Number 4, to the blackboard please. I want you to draw a house. 
Thank you. Back to your seats. 

.Now, number 10, to the blackboard please. I want you to draw a 
tree next to the house. Thank you. etc. 

Encourage Whole-Message Listening 

Whole-message listening is the aural equivalent of skimming a text in reading. .Fjst as 
when you skim a text to get the main idea, so in whole-message listening the goal is to 
listen for the main ideas and not to be distracted by details or failure to understand 
individual word.s. 

Suppose that on a Monday morning you decide to tell your class about your weekend, and 
you want them to understand the main ideas, to see the big picture. You want them to 
understand that you went to visit a friend working on a fish pond project, met with some 
of the farmers intere.sted in .setting up fi.sh ponds, talked about some of the problems in 
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selling fish, had a great meal with your friend, and came home. You may well include 
detajiS ab'-ut the fish--the type, the size, the food they eat, the rate of growth. You may 
also want to talk about the farmers' reasons for wanting to build ponds and some of the 
problems they face, but you will not expect your students to understand and retain all the 
details. 

When you check for comprehension, make sure that everyone understands the major 
events of your story and make it clear that in this instance, global listening and 
understanding is what you are after. Encourage and praise those students who do not shut 
down as soon as they hit a detail they do not understand. Help your students make 
intelligent guesses about what is going on and encourage a tolerance of ambiguity. 

If you think back to your language learning days during pie-service training and your first 
six months on the job, you will probably remember some of the frustration you feh at not 
being able to understand everything going on around you. You may also have noticed that 
Trainees and Volunteers had two different strategies for dealing with ambiguity. Some 
went after the details, interrupted speakers when they did not understand, and constantly 
consulted their dictionaries, intent on finding the exact meaning of every word. Others did 
not strain after the meaning of every syllable and seemed content to go with the flow. But 
in fact they were working hard, tracking the main ideas of conversations. These learners 
tolerate having uncertain control of the details and concentrate on the main points the 
speaker is making. You want to encourage the strategies of this second type of learner 
among yonr students. 

However, you need to recognize that for some learners this giving up of control makes 
them anxious. You can counteract some of this anxiety in the way you deal with errors. 
Your students will make mistakes in their global listening, but you should make it clear 
that you consider that these errors, and risk taking in general, are part of the learninc 
process. " 

Guessing games are a good way to foster risk taking and intelligent guessing. Some of 
them are very short and simple and could be included as a wrap-up activity at the end of 
your lessons. For example, the exercise "Describing an Object" has simple steps. 



1, 



Think of an object, which may be in the room or in a picture on the 
vvall, and describe it. Tell your students to raise their hands if they 
think they know what you are describing. 

For begjnn3rs it might help to write on the board examples of the 
language you will be using: 

it's (color). 

It's (size). 

It's (shape). 

It's made of (substance). 

It's used for (purpose). 

It belongs to (owner). 
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You can adapt this same exercise for intermediate or advanced students by choosing to 
describe more abstract items. To define these items you might want to use antonyms r"It 
is an adjective and it means the opj jsite of inteUigent."), or synonyms ("It is an adverb 
• ^1""^^' '''"'^ 'wonderfully'."), or comparisons ("It's like an extremely strong 
wind ). These exercises are useful for reviewing vocabulary, as well as for encouraging 
intelligent guessing. ° ° 

Encourage Listening for Specific Details 

Exercises in which students listen to a passage and then complete charts or graphs 
encf - rage listening for specific detail. This kind of exercise complements w >ole-message 
listening. The emphasis in this case is on ca ^fully detailed listening. 

In the "Chart" exercise (see Figure 4.4) you will need to adapt the de tri's to your situation, 
but basically you would follow these steps: 

1 . Tell your students you are going to read the passage thr^e times: 
first at normal speed, then at a slightly slower speed, and finally at 
normal speed ag^in. 

2. Ask the students to follow car^f'-'ly and to fill in the blank spaces 
in the chart as they listen. 

Imelda is worried. She has an English test next week and she Is 
afraid that she won't be able to organize her time well to prepare 
for the test. She went to ask her friend Cecilia for some advice. 
Here is Cecilia's advice: 

First, you must plan. This means two things: 

(1 } you must decide how much time you have to study, and 
(2) what you have to study. 

Second, you must make a detailed list of what you have to study 
I think you will have to concentrate on three areas: 

(1) reading passages, 

(2) grammar points, and 

(3) vocabulary items. 

Third, you must get out your calendar and mark the times you are 
free. This means you have to mark: 

(1) your study periods, 

(2) your free evenings, and 

(3) v^ny time you have on the weekend. 

Fourth, you mufjt decide what are the nr.ost important items to be 
, stuaieo'. Then you must make a timetable for yourself and write 
down: 
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I. 



II. 



III. 



PLAN 



LIST AREAS 
OF STUDY 



MARK FREE TIME 
ON CALENDAR 



1. How much time 



2. What to study 



I.Reading passages 



2. Grammar points 



3. Vocabulary items 



1. Study periods 



2. Free evenings 



3. Weekends 



IV. 



MAKE 
TIMETABLE 



1. What to study 



2. How much time on 
each item 



V. 



ARRANGE 




1. Quiet 






WORK AREA 










2. Good light 





Figure 4.4 CecUia's Advice 
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(1) what you are going to study, and 

(2) how long you are going to spend on each item. 



Fifth, you must arrange your work area. Try to find somewhere: 

(1) which is quiet, and 

(2) which has good light. 

Imelda was pleased with this advice. When she organized herself 
in this way she felt much more in control of the situation and much 
less anxious about the English test. 

The next exercises are listening comprehension versions of True or False. The format is 
the same for each exercise, but as you will see, Texts A and B are for upper intermediate 
students who have some familiarity with concepts of purpose and consequence, whereas 
Text C is at a beginner's level. 

Read each short text to your students and ask them to decide which of 
the four statements you have written on the board agree with the views 
expressed in the text and which do not. 

Text A: Carlos is a clerk in a government office. Although the climate is 
hot and the office does not have air conditioning, most clerks wear long, 
dark trousers, white shirts, and ties at the office. Carlos has several ties 
and wears a different one on each day of the week. 

1. The climate is hot; consequently, most clerks wear long, dark 
trousers, white shirts, and ties at the office. 

2. Most clerks wear ties at the office, so Carlos also wears a tie 
at the office. 

3. If Carlos wears a tie to the office no one is surprised. 

4. Carlos has a number of ties, so that he can wear a different 
one each day of the week. 

Text B: One day Carlos decided to wear jeans and a T-Shirt and sandals 
to the office. It was a very hot day and he thought ever^^one would 
understand why he made the decision. In fact, he expected his supervisor 
to praise his good sense. He was most surprised when his supervisor 
asked him to go home and change, even though the clothes he was 
wearing were cool and comfortable. 

1 . It was such a hot day that Carlos decided to wear jeans and 
a T-shirt and sandals to the office. 

2. His supervisor understood why he had decided to wear 
jeans, a T-shirt, and sandals. Therefore, he asked Carlos to 
go home and change. 

3. Carlos can wear jeans providing he does not wear them at 
the office. 

4. In order to be safe rather than sorry, it is better to wear what 
everyone else is wearing. 
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Text C: Leonora wants to be a primary school teacher. She is the eldest 
child in her family. She has seven brothers and sisters. She spends a lot 
of time helping her young brothers and sisters with their homework. They 
all like to work with her. She makes homework seem fun. They all get 
good grades for their homework. 

1. Leonora is a primary school teacher. 

2. She helps her young brothers and sisters with their 
homework. 

3. She gets very cross when she is helping them. 

4. The teachers are pleased with the homework of Leonora's 
brothers and sisters. 

[Adapted from Skills for Learning: Development. Thomas Nelson & Sons and 
University of Malaya Press, 1980.] 

Communicate Real Meaning 

Whether they say it aloud or not, it*s very probable that your studei.is have at some time 
or other asked theiri:>eives "What's the point of learning English?" This is particularly true 
of students in countries of Francophone Africa, where students know that French is the 
important language to learn if they want to get ahead, and where English is of secondary 
importance You can, and probably do, spend time woiking on the motivation of such 
students by pointing out the advantages they will have in being able to read books written 
in English once they get to the University or any other institution of higher learning. But 
for adolescents the motivation frequently has to be more immediate. They want to see the 
benefits right now. 

One way you can fuel this motivation and satisfy the need for immediate feedback is by 
setting up real life scenarios in which your students have to participate in some task which 
requires them to understand and speak English. You might, for instance, ask a student to 
go to another English teacher and ask for a book. You will make your request in English, 
and you will ask your student to ask for the book in English. If your colleagues in the 
English Department agree to cooperate with you, you could set up a network of errands 
being carried out in English on the school compound. 

A TEFL Volunteer in Gabon, central Africa, once spoke about the breakthrough he had 
with a group of his students who had been educated in French, were not motivated to 
learn English, and would only do the minimum they considered necessary to pass the 
English examinations. As it happens the Volunteer had a motorbike, and the tools and 
mechanical knowledge to maintain his bike. His students were interested in motorbikes 
and would drop by the Volunteer's house when he was working on his machine. The 
Volunteer would only talk about his bike in English and he lent magazines on motorbikes, 
written in English, to his students. 

Gradually the Volunteer realized that his students were talking in English to each othei 
about motorbikes. Several students began bringing bikes to the Volunteer for repairs and 
the repair work and conversations in English went ahead hand in hand. The Volunteer 
had stumbled on a context in which his students listened and talked in English. The 
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messages were about carburetors, fuel lines, brakes, and batteries and were all meaningful. 
The subject had become real. The students wanted to communicate in English because 
they had something to say and had an interest in hearii.g what was said. This attitude 
spilled over into the classroom and the Volunteer was delighted to find himself teaching 
a really motivated group who made excellent progress in English. 

Require Listener Responses 

A response is the listener's way of saying "I hear you." As was said earlier in this chapter, 
listening is not taught in isolation. Speaking comes into play as the listener responds and 
interacts in a conversation. These listening exercises which call for a response from your 
students allow them to demonstrate their understanding and to develop interactional skills. 
ITiis section presents exercises with four types of responses: the action response, the short 
spoken response, the longer spoken response, and the extended spoken response. 

The action response exercises are based on the Total Physical Response Approach. An 
example of this is "Clusters," which is an excellent exercise for energizing a sluggish class, 
though it does require space if you have a big class. 

1. Ask your students to walk around the room. Give a signal like a 
clap of the hands and then give a command, for instance: form a 
group of people of about the same height. 

2. When the students have sorted themselves into groups, ask them 
to walk around again, until another command is given. Other 
commands could be: 

Get into groups of five and decide on a song you want to 
sing. 

Get into groups of people born in the same month. 

Get into groups of seven, of those who can ride bikes and those who 

can't. 

Get into groups of three; make yourselves look like elephants. 
Get into groups of five; stand in a line with the tallest at the back 
and the shortest at the front. 

3. After about five to eight commands which involve everyone, the 
game can be finished off by calling out numbers, sur'i as "Seven." 
That means that groups of seven have to be formed. Anyone who 
is not in a ciroup of seven is out. 

Examples of exercises which require short responses are "General Knowledge Quizzes," 
"Aural Clozes," and "Hidden Sentences." The "General Knowledge Quizzes" are very 
popular because you can ask questions about other courses. Ask your family to send you 
the junior version of the game Trivial Pursuit or the Guinness Book of Records. You will 
find they are excellent sources for questions. 

ITie following "Aural Cloze" exercise is for a beginning level class but the principles can 
easily be adapted for any level. 
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1 . If possible use a photo of a recent school event. If you do not have 
a photo, draw a picture on the blackboard. Tell your class a story 
about it. Repeat this story two or three times. 

2. Give your students a paper with the same story written on it, but 
with several blanks instead of words. Read the story again, line by 
line. The students fill in the blanks as they hear the words. Repeat 
the story one more time, with the students trying to correct mistakes 
while it is being read. 

3. An example of the kind of Cloze text you can write to accompany 
a picture of some students working in the school garden is: 

This is Mazrui working in the (garden). He is holding a (hoe) and 
he is digging up the (weeds). He has been (working) hard. You 
can see the (pile) of weeds he has (already) dug up. Alem is (also) 
working. He has a watering can and he is watering the (onions). 
The onions have been (planted) in rows. And Saad isn't (doing) 
anything! He's just (standing) and watching. Is he (giving) advice? 
I (think) so. 

The words in parentheses would be omitted in the version given to the students. 
The "Hidden Sentence" exercise is for advanced level students. 

1 . Prepare approximately 1 0 cards with sentences and 1 0 cards with 
topics. 

2. Divide your class into two teams. Two students, one from each 
team, come to the front of the class. Each student chooses a 
sentence card. They do not show their cards to anyone. 

3. Choose a topic card and announce the topic to the class. The two 
stu'^ents start off a conversation with each other on this topic. They 
have to guide the conversation in such a way tnat they can use the 
sentence on their card without anybody's noticing it. Both teams 
listen attentively and try to guess the hidden sentence of the 
students from the other team. If they think they hear it, they shout 
"Stop" and repeat the sentence. If they are correct, they score a 
point. Each team is allowed to shout "Stop" twice during each 
round. The conversation continues until three minutes are up. 

4. Scoring can be organized as follows: guessing the hidden sentence 
correctly = 1 point; using the hidden sentence correctly without 
being detected = 1 point; failing to use the sentence = minus 1 
point. 
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5. Suggestions for sentences: 

The rains are late this year. 
I hate cooking. 

I think Egypt will win the World Cup for Soccer. 
I'd love to go to America. 
We have too much homework these days. 
Suggestions for topics: 
Family life 
Television 
Hobbies 

The environment 
Examinations 



[Adapted from Friederike Klippel. Keep Talking. Cambridge University 
Press, 1984.] 

Examples of listening requiring longer responses are the "Shrinking Story" and the 
"Messenger." The steps for the "Shrinking Story" are: 

1. Five students are asked to leave the room. The rest of the class 
listens to a story which you tell them twice. After the second 
reading, the students agree on a few main points summarizing the 
story. These are written down by everyone. 

2. The first student is asked to come in and listens to story one. The 
second student is called in and hears the story from the first 
student, while the class notes down which of the important points 
have been mentioned. Student number 2 then tells the story to 
student number 3, student number 3 to student number 4, and 
student number 4 to student number 5. Student number 5 tells the 
story to the class. 

3. Using their notes, the students who were listening report on the 
changes in the story. Then the original story is read again. 

[Adapted from Friederike Klippel. Keep Talking. Cambridge University 
Press, 1984.] 



The steps for the "Messenger" are: 



1. For this exercise you will need a set of wooden building blocks for 
yourself and a set for each group. Before the class begins, build 
something out of these blocks. Place the construction on a tray 
and cover it. 
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2. Divide the class into groups of five and give each group a set of 
blocks. Then ask for one messenger from each group to look at 
your construction. 

3. Each messenger reports back to her group and tells them how to 
go about building the same construction. The messengers are not 
allowed to touch the wooden blocks, nor to demonstrate how the 
construction is done. The messenger can take a second look at 
your construction. When all copies are completed, they are 
compared with the original. 

4. If you do not have wooden blocks, arrangements of pieces of 
cardboard or other objects and drawings can be used. 

[Adapted from Friederike Klippel. Keep Talking. Cambridge University 
Press, 1984.] 

The exercises requiring extended responses are generally more suitable for advanced 
students. Two examples of this type are ^'Creative Problem Solving" and "Values 
Clarification." In "Creative Problem Solving" you have two options. You can present a 
case study and ask your students v/hat they think should be done, or you can tell part of 
a story and ask the students to complete it. 

For the case study, describe a critical incident to your students and ask for their views on 
the next step. For example you could look at the issue of damage to school property. 

The school Principal is becoming very angry because students keep 
writing graffiti on the walls of the school. In a recent incident, a student 
went to the Principal and told him that a certain group of students were 
boasting that they were the ones responsible for the graffiti. When brought 
before the Principal, the students admitted that they had boasted, but said 
that they were not in fact the ones who had written the graffiti. What 
should the Principal do now? 

The facts of the case can be as elaborate as you wish to make them. The discussion of 
the case study can be done as a whole-group activity or as a small-group activity. 

For the story telling, the incomplete story can really call cn your students' creativity, as in 
the following example. 

Many years ago a merchant found himself in debt to a moneylender, a 
cruel and unpleasant man. The merchant had only one child, a daughter, 
whom he loved dearly. One day the moneylender came to the merchant 
with an ultimatum-either the merchant should pay his debts, go to 
debtors' prison, or permit the moneylender to marry his daughter. 
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Realizing that both the merchant and his daughter were horrified at the 
idea, the moneylender invited them both to walk with him along a gravel 
path and to discuss the idea a little further. Here he proposed that Fate 
should decide the issue. 

"I shall take two pebbles from this path, one black and one white," he said, 
bending down to pick up two stones, "i shall drop them both in this bag. 
And then, if your daughter agrees, she will pick one of the stones from the 
bag without looking. If she picks out the white one, I shall forgive all of 
your debts, and ycu and your daughter will never see me again. However, 
if she picks out the black stone, your daughter is mine." 

The merchant's daughter was distraught. She did not trust the 
moneylender. She was almost sure that he had put two black stones in the 
bag. Her position seemed impossible. What should she do? 

At this point you can have a class or small-group discussion on what the merchant's 
daughter should do. 

(The "correct" answer is that the daughter put her hand in the bag, withdrew a stone, and 
dropped it "accidentally" on the gravel path. "I'm sorry," she cried, "but you can tell the 
color of the stone I chose by the color of the one remaining in the bag.") [This story is 
told by Edward de Bono as part of his work on lateral thinking.] 

The "Values Clarification" exercise is usually very popular with students in their late teens 
and early twenties, since it gives them the opportunity to express their views on issues they 
often feel strongly about. In choosing a subject to discuss, be sure to limit the choice to 
subjects that are appropriate fur discussion in your particular situation. An example of this 
type of exercise is found in Figure 4.5. You can adapt it as a listening exercise by reading 
the statements to your class. In exploiting this exercise you can go through the following 
steps: 

1. Read through the statements once, asking your students to work 
individually in reacting to the statements. 

2. Read through the statements one by one, and at the end of each 
statement, ask students to group themselves according to their 
re.,- onses--with +2's together, +1's together, O's together, -1's 
tOijjVher, and -2's together. Ask the members of each group to 
discuss among themselves the reasons for their responses. 

3. A spokesperson from each group will then give a summary of these 
reasons to the rest of the class. 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION 

Do you agree or disagree with each of the statements below? Put a check under 
the number that indicates how you feel. 

+2 = Strongly agree 
+1 = Agree 
0 = No opinion 
-1 = Disagree 

-2 = Strongly disagree ^2 +1 0 -1 -2 

1. Arranged marriages are better than 

marriages where the couple have met and 

dated on their own. 

2. It is very important for my family to 

approve of the person I marry. 

3. If my parents disapproved of my choice, 

I would not marry that person even if we 

were very much in love. 

4. A woman's place is in the home. 

5. Married women with small children 

should not work. 

6. Some women are better mothers if they 

work and are not with their children all 

day. 

7. Children should be spanked if they 

misbehave. 

8. Parents should put the needs of their 

children before their own personal needs. 

9. Children should put the needs of their 

families before their own personal needs. 

10. Equality between a husband and wife 

causes divorce. 



Figure 4.5 

From The American Way by Edward N. Kearny, Mary Ann Kearny, 
and JoAnn CrandalL Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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SUMMARY 



In developing your students' listening skills, allow for exposure to English: 
provide plenty to listen to 
lower stress 

let your students' brains work while they are doing something else 

Provide meaningful "real lite" messages: 
build in response time 
allow for visibility of the speaker 
provide background clues 
allow for redundancies 

Use the three resources for listening comprehension: 
the teacher 

other speakers of English 
tapes 

Develop listening activities which: 

provide interesting content 

include listening preparation 

offer visual support 

encourage whole-message listening 

encourage listening for specific details 

communicate real messages 

require listener response 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Keep Talking 

Friederike Klippel 

Cambridge University Press, 1984 

This book presents many good ideas for communicative fluency activities. 



The Listening Approach 

J. Marvin Brown and Adrian S. Palmer 

Longman Inc., 1988 

This book is based on the theory of the Natural Approach discussed in Chapter Two of 
this manual. It includes many ideas for the creative, stress-free teaching of listening skills. 
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CHAPTER ?IVE 



ITACHING READING 

This chapter first examines the variety of roles played by reading in the 
learning and use of a language. Next a number of sample exercises show 
how the underlying microskills of reading may be developed. The chapter 
ends v/ith special notes on the teaching of vocabulary. 



ROLES OF READING IN THE LEARNING AND USE OF LANGUAGE 

Your definition of "reading in a foreign language" probably depends on your own previous 
language learning experiences. For example, if your teacher used the Grammar 
Translation Method, reading probably figured prominently among the typical activities. As 
part of each lesson, the teacher probably assigned a number of lines or pages of text for 
you to prepare for the next class meeting. At home you would read laboriously through 
the text, conscientiously looking up all the words whose meanings you didn't know. In the 
next class meeting the teacher would call on the students one by one to read the assigned 
text aloud in the original language and then to translate the passage into English (the 
students* native language). The reading and translation might be followed by a discussion 
of som^ of the features of the text: noteworthy grammatical constructions, new vocabulary, 
stylistic nuances, and the like. 

On the other hand, if your teacher was using the Audiolingual Method, it is very likely that 
reading was minimized in favor of listening to and speaking the language. Reading 
materials in beginning Audiolingual courses are usually confined to two main types. One 
type includes dialogues and other drills. Students are allowed to see these in printed form 
and read them after they have been practiced orally. The second type includes short 
conversations and narratives which are constructed to parallel closely, but not to duplicate, 
the oral drill materials. Thus, in reading ihe second type of materials, students learn to 
process partially unfamiliar texts. 

The Audiolingual Method was rarely extended beyond the elementary level of language 
learning, and techniques for teaching more advanced reading skills were never fully 
developed. Students who continued their language study beyond the elementary level 
might find themselves in courses using pre-Audiolingual techniques for the teaching of 
reading. That is, reading lessons might consist of the read aloud-translate-discuss 
procedure employed in the Grammar Translation Method. Or they might involve the kind 
of literary analysis commonly found in literature courses taught through the medium of the 
students' native language. 
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In recent years, language teaching >:nethodologists have gained a greater appreciation of 
the nature of the reading skill. They have come to understand that in fact it is not a single 
monolithic skill. Rather it is a behavior which is made up of a laige number of component 
skills, sometime:> referred to as microskills. These range from such foundational skills as 
the ability to recognize the letters of the alphabet and to match spoken words and 
sentences with their written representation, to quite sophisticated skills such as skimming 
a piece of writing to gain a general idea of its content, or evaluating a text for its general 
tone or bias. When language learners read in their second language, some of the 
microskills which they unconsciously use in their first language are automatically 
transferred, but the use of others must be explicitly taught. 

Methodologists have also come to believe that the types of reading done in the language 
classroom should reflect the many uses to which reading is put in real life. You use 
reading not only for smdy purposes but also for daily living. You read not just novels, 
essays, and poetry, but also newspapers, instruction manuals, and the labels on the 
produc:s you buy in the supermarket. Thinking of this variety of reading tasks, you can 
see that different tasks require different approaches. For maximum efficiency, students 
must be taught to wavy their approach to suit the purpose of their reading. 

Stages in the Developmenl of Reading Proficiency 

Before looking at specific techniques and materials which you can use for teaching 
different types of reading ta^ks, you need a long-range overview of how reading proficiency 
may be developed, beginning with the lowest level of reading proficiency and proceeding 
io the mo.st advanced. The part of this progression where your own students appear to 
fit will of course be the most interesting to you. However, you will be brtter able to help 
your students if you can see the whole sequence of development of reading proficiency. 

It is helpful to view each of the three main phases of the sequence in terms of reading 
proficiency level, skills and feature:* of the language to be learned, and materials which are 
appropriate for that phase. 

Early stages of rending 

Proficiency level 
Low beginners 

Skills and features of English to learn 

Recognize letters and punctuation marks 

Associate spoken forms with their written repre.<?entation 

Use reading for everyday tasks 

Materials to use 

Basic literifcy materials 

Exercises which follow up on listening and speaking activities 
Everyday and general interest reading materials 
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Transition to f-^nger texts 



Proficiency level 

High beginners and intermediate students 

Skills and features of English to learn 

Use background knowledge to interpret text 
Discover author's purpose or theme 
Pick out main ideas 
Understand sequence of events 
Guess at meanings of unfamiliar words 

Materials to use 

Texts dictated to the teacher by the students 
Narratives of local folktales, history, national events 
Shorter selections from narrative and expressive writing 

Reading academic and professional texts 

Proficiency level 

High intermediate and advanced students 

Skills and features of English to learn 
Discover author's purpose 
Pick out main ideas 

Understand logical relationships between parts of a text 
Survey, skim, scan a text 

Extract information relevant to a specific purpose 
Evaluate a text 

Materials to use 

Extracts from school textbooks 
Reference materials 

Journal articles and professional publications 
Technical reports 

Give careful thought to the appropriateness of the activities and materials which you use 
for teaching reading to your students. For example, while your students may be beginners, 
they will not need to spend a lot of time in basic literacy activities in English if they 
already have literacy skills in another language. By the same token, if you are teaching a 
class of students whose language proficiency is quite high, you would not want to devote 
a lot of time to academic reading tasks if your students never do this kind of reading in 
English for their other courses (science, mathematics, social studies, and the like). 

The following sections will present several broad categories of reading tasks. Examples 
will show how some of these tasks may be incorporated into language lessons and how 
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bridges may be built between classroom reading exercises and the day to day experiences 
of the students. 

Basic Literacy and Reinforcement of Listening and Speaking 

The starting point for all reading activities in any language are the basic literacy skills. As 
an educated user of a language, you may have forgotten how it was to learn to read. It 
just seems natural to pick up a newspaper and scan the headlines, to read street signs as 
you walk along, to look at a piece of paper money and tell at a glance whether it is a one 
dollar bill or a five. 

It is only when you find yourself in a country where the local language is unfamiliar to you 
that you begin to realize how important the basic literacy skills are. If that language uses 
a writing system which is also unfamiliar to you, you can more fully appreciate the position 
of learners who need literacy training. When confronted with an unfamiliar writing system 
(e.g., Arabic, or the system used for writing Thai) you may not even be able to recognize 
whether two symbols are the same or different from each other. If you try to learn the 
writing system, you may at first be able to recognize onl> a few well known words. It may 
take quite a long time to sort out the connections between the spelling of words and their 
pronunciation. 

Your students will need literacy training in English if they have no reading and writing 
skills in any language (the mu^t serious need), if they have a few years of formal education 
and have developed rudimentary reading and writing skills in some language, or if they 
are fully literate in their own language but need to learn the writing system of English. 
There are several approaches to the teaching of basic literacy. If your students need 
literacy training, you should consult the Peace Corps Literacy Handbook (Manual M-21 
available from Information Collection and Exchange) for detailed guidance. However, 
here are a few suggestions for literacy training for those students who are already literate 
in a language which uses a writing system different from the Roman alphabet which is 
used for English. 

Learners who are nut experienced in reading the Roman alphabet require a considerable 
amount of pre-reading instruction. They need extensive practice in listening skills, since 
the auditory channel will at first be the major medium for new learning. Skill in visual 
perception also needs to be developed. In particular, learners need to be able to 
categorize letters as same or different. (From several letters, pick out those which are the 
samt From several letters, pick out one which is not the same.) They should be able to 
follow left-to-right and top-to-bottom progression. All of these skills are practiced in the 
exercise in Figure 5.L 

The new language which is taught during the earliest stages of literacy training should 
consist of vocabulary, formulaic expressions, and sentence patterns which tlie learners can 
put to immediate use. They should be able to identify themselves and be able to give a 
few personal details such as age, marital status, residence, and occupation. They should 
learn to follow simple directions and to ask for cLrification or help when needed. They 
can learn about timetables and completing assignments within a given period of time, both 
of which are useful life skills. 
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RECOGNITION OF LETTERS 

Directions: Circle the letter in the sentence that is the same. 



EXAMPLE ^ 
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Figure 5.1 From ESLILiteracy for Adult Learners by Wayne Haverson with 
Judith Haynes. Center for Applied Linguistics and Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, r«ew Jersey. 
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Language lessons of this type have several advaittages in addition to their obvioub 
relevance. The language used is likely to be concrete in reference, and therefore more 
easily understood by the learners. Further, lessons can be short and well structured, an 
important consideration if the learners are not accustomed to a formal classroom situation. 

If your students are already literate in another language, you should not delay for long in 
introducing the writing system of English. Adu't learners in particular may feel frustrated 
if they do not begin learning to read immediately. Many people also equate reading with 
education itself, and they will not take seriously a teacher who does not recognize the 
importance of reading. 

Sample Lesson Plans for Early Stages of Reading 

You will base the earliest reading lessons very closely on the oral language which you have 
taught to your students. The general procedure for these early lessons in basic literacy is 
demonstrated in Figure 5.2. When teaching your students to read sentences which they 
have practiced orally, you will proceed through three main phases, as follows: 

1. After your students have learned a few sentences in oral language 
practice, teach them to recognize the written form of each sentence 
as a whole. (See steps 1 and 1 1 in Figure 5.2.) 

2. Next teach your students to recognize the written form of each of 
the words which make up the sentence. (See steps 2-7 and 12- 
17 in Figure 5.2.) 

3. Finish by having your students read whole sentences again (steps 
8-10 and 18-20, Figure 5.2). Also, if the sentences being learned 
are part of a conversation, have your students practice pairs or 
short sequences of sentences (steps 21 and 22, Figure 5.2). In this 
way they will get the feel for continuous text. 

When your students have built up a small store of whole words which they can recognize 
at sight, they can then begin to learn the correspondences between spelling and 
pronunciation. The lesson plan in Figure 5.3 shows how to do this. 

Remember that you can use the procedures demonstrated in Figures 5.2 and 5.3 for any 
:hort sample of language. Simply teach the language first in oral language activities (see 
Chapter Two), then follow up wiih recognition of the written form of sentences and words. 
Teach the correspondences between spelling and pronunciation by using words which the 
students have already learned to read. 

Extra care is taken in literacy training to ensure ciose ties between what the learners 
master in listening and speaking practice and what they are subsequently asked to 
recognize or produce in writing. These links are equally important for literate learners, 
and especially for adults. Once you have learned to read you unconsciously come to 
depend on the written word as an aid to comprehension and as a means of helping you 
to remember things that are presented to you orally. (Can you remember addresses and 
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TEACHER 

1. This is the question "How are you?" 

2. This is the word "how." 

3. Please read this word. 

4. This is the word "are." 

5. Please read this word. 

6. This is the word "you." 

7. Please read this word. 



8. Let's make the question "How are 
you?" 



9. After the question there is a question 
mark. 



10. Please read the question. 



ACTIVITY/RESPONSE 

1. Show sentence card. Learners listen 
and repeat three times. 



2. Cut off ''how" from sentence card. 

3. Show word card "how." 

4. Cut off "are" from sentence card. 

5. Show word card "are." Learners 
respond. Give word card to learner. 

6. Cut off "you" from sentence card. 



7. Show word card "you." Learners 
respond. Give word card to learner. 



8. Ask learners to sequence question on 
flannel board. 



9. Put question mark after question. 



10. Point to question. Learners read in 
chorus and individually. 



1 1 . This is the answer "Fine, thank you." 1 1 . Show sentence card. Learners listen 

and repeat three times. 



12. This is the word "fine." 



13. Please read this word. 



12. Cutoff "fine" from sentence card. 



13. Show word cam "fine." Learners 
respond. Give word card to learner. 



Figure 5.2 Summary Lesson Plan for Teaching Sight Words 
From ESLILiteracy for Adult Learners by Wayne Haverson with Judith Haynes. 

Center for Applied Linguistics and Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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14. Inis IS the word tnank. 


14. L-ut Oil inanK ironi sentence cara. 


15. Please read this word. 


1 J. oHOw wora cara uiaJiK. L<eamers 
respond. Give word card to learner. 


16. Inis 13 the word you. 


10. uutoii you ironi sentence cara. 


17. Please read this word. 


17. Show word card "you." Learners 
respond. Give word card to learner. 


18. Let's answer the question "How are 
you?" 


18. Ask learners to sequence answer on 
flannel board under question. 


19. After an answer there is a period. 


ly. rui penoa aiicr answer. 


20. Please read the answer. 


20. Point to answer. Learners read in 
cnorus ana inaiviauaiiy. 


21 . Please read the question. 


21 . Point to question. Learners read in 
chorus and individually. 


22. Please read the answer. 


22. Point to answer. Learners read in 
chorus and individually. 



Figure 5.2 continued 
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LESSON ONE: 


M m Iml 


TEACHER 


ACTIVITY/RESPONSE 


1. This is the letter m. 


1 . Print letter m on board. Learners 
listen. 


2. This is a man. 


2. Show visual. Learners listen and 
repeat three times. 


3. This is the letter ni. 


T Point to IpffPr m r»n ^^/^OT•/^ T ^aomfaf c 

listen. 


4. The sound of the letter nj is IvoJ as in 
the word **man." 


4. Learners listen. 


5. m-an man, m-iss miss, m-op mop 
(much, my) 


5. Teach learners to make the sound IvoJ. 
Model sound and each word 
separately. Learners listen and repeat 
three times. 


6. What is the sound of the letter m? 


6. Learners respond Iml. If learners have 
difficulty with the formation of the 

tit » ^ 

sound /m/, repeat steps 1-6. 


7. What is the name of the letter? 


7 Point to IpttPr rn T pnmprc r^onnn^ 

/m/. Prompt, if necessary. 


0. Listen to some words with the sound 
/m/. 


8. Learners listen. 


9. Listen and repeat. 


9. Model each word separately. Learners 
listen and repeat three times. 


10. This is the letter m. 


10. Show 3x5 card with the letter m on it. 
Learners listen. 



Figure 5.3 

Sample Lesson Plan for Teaching Spelling/Pronunciation Correspondences 
From ESLILiteracy for Adult Learners by Wayne Haverson with Judith Haynes. 

Center for Applied Linguistics and Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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1 1 . The sound of the letter m is /nV as in 
the word "man/' 


11. Distribute 3x5 cards printed with 
letter m to learners. Learners listen. 


12. Hold up your card when you hear the 
sound of the letter m. 


12. Demonstrate activity. Learners listen. 


13. What is the sound of the letter m? 


13. Learners respond /m/. If learners still 
have difficulty with the formation of 
the sound /m/, repeat steps 7-13. 


14. Hold up your letter card when you 
hear the sound /nV. "Man, hello, miss, 
my, last." 


14. Model each word. Learners hold up 
letter m card for appropriate word. 


15. This is the word "man." 


15. Print "man" on board under letter m. 


16. Please read this word. 


16. Point to word "man." Learners read in 
chorus and individually. 


Figure 5.3 continued 



telephone numbers without writing them down?) You should regularly incorporate a 
reading stage into the listening and speaking activities of your lessons. 

Everyday Uses 

Your students will feel more motivated to read and to practice their developing reading 
skills on their own if you can demonstrate to them that reading is not just a classroom 
exercise. The most convincing way to do this is to incorporate into your lessons authentic 
examples from a wide range of print media: announcements, notices, signs, labels, 
brochure", instructions, timetables, maps-there are endless possibilities. (An added 
advantage of such everyday materials is that they may often be used for oral 
communication exercises as well as for the teaching of reading.) To make reading 
activities even more motivating, use print materials as the basis for realistic, purposeful 
tasks, rather than falling into the timeworn procedure of simply quizzing your students with 
comprehension questions. 

Here are some examples of realistic tasks based on authentic reading materials: 

o The students use airline timetables to plan a trip from, for example, 
Manila to Tokyo to San Francisco. Use cities that will have meaning 
for your students. The trip becomes more interesting as more cities 
are added and changes of planes and layovers must be taken into 
account. 

o Use newspaper advertisements to plan an evening's entertainment, 
to choose the destination for a vacation, to locate a suitable 
apartment, to scout job possibilities. 

o Read product labels to compare cost per unit of measure or to 
check nutritional values of foods. 

o Follow a set of written instructions to set up and fill in a daily, 
weekly, or monthly schedule of activities. 

As you can see, while most of these suggestions start out as reading activities, they may 
easily lead into oral communication activities with students working in pairs or small 
groups. Later in this chapter you will find a discussion of how to use short texts which the 
students create themselves as the basis for reading lessons. 

You will have to teach your students to interpret the writing conventions which are used 
for each of these different types of text: for example, the rows and columns used in 
timetables and schedules, or the abbreviations found in product labels and advertisements. 
You will also teach them how to locate the specific information needed to carry out a 
particular task, disregarding irrelevant information. You will teach them how to assess the 
information which they gather in terms of how factual it is, or how useful. Note that the 
reading materials which are used are quite ordinary; they certainly are not literature. But 
some of the reading microskills which are developed through their use are quite 
sophisticated. 
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As soon as your students have developed the basic literacy skills in English, and as their 
reading competence grows, you will want to encourage them to read on their own in 
addition to the reading activities scheduled for the whole class. For this purpose, you need 
to create a lending library of general interest reading materials. This does not have to be 
anything elaborate, just an informal collection of pamphlets, brochures, newspapers, 
magazines, the Sears catalogue-anything that is popular in hs appeal and likely to attract 
and hold the interest of your students. It will be easier to collect such materials in 
countries where English is used as a second language, but not impossible even where 
English is not so widely used. (Perhaps you can ask friends and relatives back home to 
send these materials to you. Once your students start using *he collection, some of them 
may want to add materials to it themselves.) Students can browse through the collection 
during a few idle minutes before or after class, pick out something that interests them, 
borrow it to read as h'ttle or as much of it as they like, and return it to the collection. 

Making the Transition to Longer Texts 

You can use reading to reinforce the listening and speaKing skills of students with any 
degree of English proficiency. Likev/ise, reading tasks connected to everyday purposes will 
be motivating to students at any level of the language curriculum. However, in most 
instances you will probably be teaching students whose reading needs are not satisfied by 
these relatively limited types of text. They will want and need to read more extended 
texts: short stories, novels, plays, school textbooks, joumal articles, ^ ..inical reports. You 
will have to teach them the language and the skills needed to give them access to these 
texts. 

What problems do your students face when they try to read extended stretches of text? 
Unfamiliar vocabulary, of course. Probably also grammatical features which they have not 
studied or which they have not thoroughly mastered. But even if a particular reading 
selection does not present vocabulary oi grammar difficuhies, your students may still have 
trouble comprehending it. This is because there are two further aspects of written 
discourse which may cause problems for the language learner: the content (what the 
reading selection is about) and the organization (how the selection is put together). 

Experts in the teaching of reading emphasize that when you begin to read a text, usually 
you already know something about the content. The title of a short story or the headline 
of a newspaper article calls to mind a certain area of previous experience. Thus even 
before you read the first sentence, you have some expectation of what the story or article 
will contain. You have background information which will help you to understand what 
you are about to read. However, if that background information is lacking in any way, 
comprehension of the text becomes more difficuh. This type of comprehension problem 
is not unexpected when you ivy to read a text from a specialized field for which you have 
no training, but you may not expect to have such problems when reading texts of a less 
technical nature. 

To illustrate how a lack of background information may hamper the reader, consider the 
following headline: 

The Noise from National Isn't Getting Any Better 
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Does that mean anything to you? Probably not, unless you have hVed in Washington, DC 
and you know that "National" refers to National Airport. Because National Airport is 
located virtually in the heart of the Washington metropolitan area, there is a long history 
of conflict over the noise created by the heavy traffic of aircraft v/hich use it. Anyone 
living in the Washington area for a while soon learns of this problem, and the two words 
"National" and "noise" would call it instantly to mind. 

Suppose the writer had added the word "Airport" to the headline. In that case, many 
more people would be able to predict somcining about the content of the article. 
Washington's National Airport is not unique in the problems of noise which it creates. 
But if you have never lived in the vicinity of a busy airport, you may be puzzled by ihe 
underlying assumption of the article: that measures must be taken to control airport noise. 
You may well ask yourself what the fuss is about. Isn't it worth a little noise to have an 
airport nearby? 

Reading comprehension is hindered not only by a lack of background information on 
content but also by lack of familiarity with the pattern by which the text is organized. 
You know, for example, that a newspaper article is organized in a kind of inverted 
pyramid fashion. The important facts are presentee^ early in the article, with the most 
important facts of all coming in the first paragraph and the least important details at the 
end of the article. If you were not aware of this pattern of organization, you might 
become confused as you proceeded through the article and found that *he writer seemed 
to circle back to the "same" facts one or more times. You might not notice that the writer 
was simply filling in less important details as the article progressed. 

There are two general procedures which you can use to compensate for your students' 
deficiencies in background information and lack of familiarity with conventions for 
organizing various types of discourse. One proceuure involves controlling the texts-using 
reading selections whose content and organization are familiar to the learners. The other 
procedure is to provide various kinds of support to the learners-trying to anticipate gaps 
in their knowledge about the content and organization of particular texts and provide them 
with the information which they will need for better comprehension of the texts. It is best 
to use a combination of the two approaches which suits the needs of your students. 

Narrative and Expressive Literature 

It is very common to use narrative and expressive types of text for initial teaching of 
extended reading. Such texts when carefully chosen ^an avoid many of the problems of 
content and organization which we have just discubsed. These t^xts could deal with 
familiar or easily imagined events which develop in an orderly sequence of time, or they 
might deal with ideas, attitudes, and emotions which are part of the common human 
experience. 

You may find, however, that even these types of text are beyond the reach of your 
students. One way to bridge the gap is to use texts which the students construct 
themselves, as is done in the Language Experience Approach (LEA) to the teaching of 
reading. Because the students generate the reading selection in this approach, they control 
the difficulty of both the organization and the content; whatever they create must by 
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definition be familiar to them. An additional bonus is that reading lessons develop 
naturally from oral language activities. You will find a lot of use for the LEA in beginning 
level classes. 

Sample Lesson Plan for Tramition to Longer Texts 

Carol Dixon and Denise Nessel in Language Experience Approach to Reading (and Writing) 
explain the LEA and present detailed plans for its use with students of various levels of 
lang'jage and reading proficiency. We will give here a simplified adaptation of the 
procedure for developing and using a reading selection: 

1. You and your students discuss an experience which all or most of 
them share: a class field trip, a recent storm, plans for some school 
event soon to take place. The oral discussion generates ideas and 
ensures that students have the vocabi 'y and grammar which they 
need for the creation of the reading r Aeml 

2. After the discussion has generated a sufficient number of interesting 
ideas, suggest that the class help you to write them down to make 
a story. As they collaborate in dictating the sentences of their story, 
you write what they say on the blackboard. In a strict application 
of the LEA, the teacher makes no corrections of the language which 
the students dictate. The aim is to create a reading selection '1 the 
language of the students, since if it is in their own language, the 
students will be better able to read it. It probably would do no 
harm, however, if in the next step you unobtrusively guide the 
students into correcting the language themselves. 

3. Aim for a reading selection of eight to ten sentences in length. 
Immediately after the last sentence has been dictated, read the 
entire selection aloud to the students and ask them if they want to 
make any changes. When all the changes have been made, have 
the students take turns reading parts of the story. This is the end 
of the first phase of the procedure. The students go on to another 
activity. 



4. Make a copy of the story for later use. For the second phase of 
the procedure, duplicate the story so that each student has a copy. 
Now the students read through the story silently on their own. Then 
they take turns reading aloud. If they have trouble reading any of 
the words, supply the words for them. Each student keeps a 
personal list of troublesome words which require special attention. 
(What to do about learning these words will be discussed in a 
section on vocabulary later in this chapter.) 

5. From this point the student-made reading selection may be treated 
in the same way as you would treat a more conventional text. Ask 
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follow-up questions which assess whethei the students understand 
the content and the organization of the text. Don't go after small 
details. Look for comprehension of the main ideas and ability to 
follow the sequence of events. 

[Carol N, Dixon and Denise Nessel. Language Experience Approach to 
Reading (and Writing). Alernany Press, 1983.] 

Another technique for avoiding the problems of unfamiliar content is to use reading 
selections which are a retelling of fables and folktales from the students' culture. Examples 
would be the Ananse tales from equatorial Africa, stories about Mullah Nasruddin in 
Moslem countries, or picaro tales in Latin America. Still another possibility is the retelling 
of local or national historical events. 

As the reading ability of your students improves, they are ready for less sheltered reading 
experiences. In those countries where English is used as a second language and a local 
English-language literature has developed (e.g., in India, Nigeria, and other countries), 
selections from that literature may be used to help students gain an understanding of the 
values of their culture. When students are better able to handle texts with partially 
unfamiliar content, you can begin to u:e narrative and even drama from American (or 
British, or Canadian, etc.) literature as a basis for developing crosscuitural understanding. 

In assessing your students' needs to read English, you may find that they have to advance 
no further than the ability to understand and enjoy narrative and expressive texts of a few 
hundred words in length. Other students, however, may eventually need to be able to 
handle the types of expository prose which are used in academic and professional writing. 
Or they may be expected t extend their language studies into advanced literature courses. 

If you know that long range goals such as these lie ahead of your students, you should 
help them to begin the development of strategies which may be transferred into these 
more demanding types of reading. The foundation may be laid even while students are 
working witii simpler narrative selections. Ask questions and set up exercises which lead 
students to discover the author's purpose or theme. Guide them into picking out the 
organization of the text: the major divisions, the main ideas, the sequence of events. Help 
thtm to understand the contribution made by supporting details: examples to clarify a 
difficult concept, description to make a scene more vivid or to bring a character to life. 

Academic Purposes 

Some learners will eventually have to use English as the medium through which they 
receive their advanced education. Some will also need to use English in their professional 
careers. The type of discourse which they must learn to handle differs in significant ways 
from narrative and expressive literature. Moreover, the way in v/hich a reader approaches 
these more academic types of writing also differs from the usual way of reading narratives. 

Some Significant Features of Expository Prose 

You will have to familiarize your students with the patterns of organization commonly used 
in expository pro.se. Although the patterns may differ somewhat from one academic 
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discipline to another, the kinds of writing which studw.its uj^ually deal with-the expositor)' 
prose of their college and universi^ textbooks-are quite similar regardless of the field of 
study. 

It should also be noted that the kinds of writing which your students may need to do in 
other courses (essays, reports, reviews, and the like) will follow these same patterns. 
Therefore, much of the following discussion about common features of academic prose is 
just as relevant lo the teaching of advanced writing skills as it is to the tea J»..g of reading. 
In fact, you will fin*^ that many of the textbooks for high intermediate and advanced 
learners of English are intended to teach both reading and writing. 

The most common pattern foi organizing an academic essay is shown in Figure 5.4, which 
may be referred to as the "discourse map." You will note, first of all, that the map is 
divided into three main sections: introduction, body, and conclusion. In a short es.«iy, the 
introduction may be only one paragraph long. The conclusion may also be only one 
paragraph, or it may be a single sentence attached to the end cf the last paragraph of the 
body. Sometimes, if the essay is short enough, the concluding statement is omitted entirely. 
The body of the essay is usually more than one paragraph in length. In longer essays (for 
example, a chapter of a textbook, or a research paper), the body of the essay is greatly 
expanded, and even the intioduction and conclusion may increase in length. 

The most important part of the introduction is the author's statement of the focus of the 
essay. (In textbooks for the teaching of reading and writing, this statement of focus is 
variously referred to as the purpose, controlling idea, thesis, thesis statement, and ?*ill 
other terms.) In one or two sentences the author tells the reader precisely what the topic 
of the essay is, as well as the point of view from which the topic will be treated. For 
example, in an essay on the causes of the American Civil War (1861-1865) the author 
might state the focus in the following way: 

In the sections which follow we will examine the causes of the conflict in 
terms of the political and economic differences between the North and the 
South. 

Alternatively, the author may wish to argue that the causes of the war were not of equal 
importance. Thus, the statement of focus would probably incorporate a thesis that the 
author will defend in the body of the essay. 

There were numerous causes underlying the conflict between the North and 
the South. However, the most important of these were economic; the war 
was essentially a conflict between two economic systems: one industrial, the 
other agricultural. 

Usually the author does not state the focus in the first sentence or two of the introduction. 
Instead, the typical academic essay opens with a few sentences which ^et the scene and 
capture the interest of the reader. The author may give some historical background or 
otherwise try to oritiit the reader to the topic of tht essay. Important as these opening 
sentences are in terms of establishing a general frame of reference, the reader i.iust 
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INTRODUCTION 


Opening statements: 


Capture the reader's interest 

Orient the reader to the topic of the essay 


Focus statement for the 


essay: 

Identifies the topic of the essay 
Indicates how the topic will be treated 




BODY of the ESSAY 


Focus statement: 


Topic sentence identifies the purpose of the first 
major division of the body 


Focus statement: 
• 


Topic sentence identifies the purpose of the second 
major division of the body 


• 
• 

etc. 


Each major division of the body has its own focus 
statement (topic sentence) 




CONCLUSION 


Closing statements: 


Summarize the major points of the essay 
Sometimes repeat the focus of the essay 



Figure 5.4 The Discourse Map for an Academic Essay 
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remember that the most exphcit statement of the focus of the paper is usually found near 
the end of the introduction. 

The first step in teaching the organization of academic essays, therefore, is to acquaint 
your students with the idea of the authors statement of the focus. Students will need a 
lot of practice in recognizing these i.atements. It is a crucial microskill. It sets up the 
exi Mons with which the reader approaches the essay, making it far easier to pick out 
the author's main ideas. 

In the same way that the introduction ends with a statement of the focus of the essay as 
a whole, each of the major divisions of the body of the essay also has a statement of focus, 
usually referred tc is the topic s ^.tence. However, these topic sentences in the body of 
the paper usually ^ome at the beginning of their respective sections. Placing the topic 
sentence at the beginning of its section is a very efficient technique. The reader is 
immediately alerted to the focus of the section and finds that it is easier to comprehend 
and remember the content. 

Teaching students to recognize topic sentences sometimes puses problems. The greatest 
difficulty is that, although the body of the essay may consist of a iarge number of 
paragraphs when viewed in terms of its physical makeup, when viewed conceptually it may 
consist of only two or very few major divisions. For example, in an essay about the 
American Civil War which has either of the two statements of purpose given above, the 
bod> of the essay might have only two divisions: political differences and economic 
differenc or the industrial system of the North and the agricultural system of the South. 
How can ^tl dents determine where the breaks between major divisions occur? 

Sometimes the designer of the textbook helps the reader b> setting up section headings for 
the major divisions in the body of the essay. However, it is a great aid to reading 
comprehension to be able to pick out major divisions without the help of such 
typographical devices. The trick lies in being able to recognize differing levels of generality 
from one sentence to another. The sentence which states the focus of the whole essay is 
the most general in scope. Topic sentences which begin major divisions of the body of the 
essay are less general, since their scope is only part of the scope of the whole essay. 
Within a major division, each physical paragraph is likely to begin with a general 
statement, but its scope will be still less general than that of the topic sentence for the 
whole division. 

These differing levels of generality are of course what underlie the concept of the outline. 
Teachers sometimes require their students to outline a reading assignment as a way of 
ensuring better understanding, and outlining is often recommended as a study skill. 
Unfortunately, teachers too often fail to recognize the conceptual difficulties involved in 
learning to outline. Students must first learn to discriminate between different levels of 
generality, between main ideas and supporting ideas, before they are able to lay out those 
conceptual relations in outline form. 

Therefore, in addition to teaching your students to recognize the statement of focus for a 
whole essay, you need to teach them to recognize the topic sentences which express the 
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main ideas of the major divisions. By exercising these skills, readers are able to lay bare 
the conceptual map of a piece of academic discourse. Skilled readers comprehend and 
retain what they read in terms of just such a map They process the supporting details as 
they read and use them to aid comprehension, b t they do not allow the details to cloud 
their perception of the main ideas. 

In addition to teaching the features of the discourse map, you will need to acquaint your 
students with the kinds of logical relationships commonl> used to establish links between 
main ideas and supporting ideas. The focus statement of an essay may, for example, set 
up a classification. The first sample focus statement that we suggested above looks at the 
causes for the Civil War (this is the class) and sets up two subdivisions, political and 
economic (these are the two members of the class). Within the body, the topic sentence 
for the first major division might also set up a classification. This time the class would be 
the political causes as a whole, and the members would be the specific causes such as 
disagreements over states' rights, arguments about strict interpretation of the U.S. 
Constitution, and so on. The second major division of the body might set up a similar 
classification for economic causes. 

Besides cla.ssification, other types of logical relationships commonly found in academic 
discourse are definition, generalization and exemplification, physical description, function 
or process description, comparison, contrast, cause and effect, and chronological order. 
Each logical relationship has its distinctive characteristics. For example, the essential 
feature of cla.ssification is the relationship between a class and its members. Each 
relationship also is frequently signaled by easily recognized vocabulary. The classification 
relationship is often introduced with sentences containing verbal expre.ssions such as "may 
be divided into," or "consists of," or "includes." 



Reading to Gather Information 

Why do you usually read narrative and expressive types of writing (outside the classroom, 
that is)? Most commonly, people read short stories, novels, even biographies, simply for 
pleasure, or perhaps to pass the time on a long plane trip. While you may also learn 
something new as you read for pleasure, the gathering of information is not your primary 
goaL 

In contrast with pleasure reading, most academic reading ta.sks involve the gathering and 
processing of information. You read a textbook to acquaint yourself with the body of 
knowledge that makes up a college course. You search reference works and journals to 
amass the information needed for a term paper. You review your reading and lecture 
notes to prepare yourself for an examination. 

The information-gathering uses of reading require some micro.skills which your students 
may not need as long as their reading is confined to narrative and expressive literature. 
However, if your students expect to use English for academic purposes, you can teach 
them how to i ^ad larger quantities of expository prose more efficiently and with better 
comprehension and retention. 
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The chances are very good that your students will have learned one all-purpose strategy 
for attacking a written text. Regardless of the length of the text, whether a few 
paragraphs, several pages, or a whole book, the strategy remains the same. They begin 
with the first word and proceed sentence by sentence, page by page to the end. Patient 
and persistent readers can cover a lot of pages in this way, but it is an inefficient 
procedure. 

You can set up exercises which show your students a variety of ways to approach a written 
text, teaching them to suit their reading strategy to their reading purpose. For example, 
it is sometimes more sensible to begin a reading task with a global approach. If you are 
gathering information to write a research paper, how do you know whether a particular 
book is going to be of any use to you? The best way to find out is to survey the book to 
get a general idea of its contents. 

If the book is a paperback, look at the back cover. Often there will be a general summary 
of the contents as well as information about the particular approach to the subject matter 
'vhich the author has used. Open the book to the table of contents, another important 
source of information about the coverage of the subject matter. Perhaps one specific 
chapter title looks promising. Turn to that chapter and page through it quickly looking at 
section headings, tables and figures, illustrations and photographs. These will give you a 
better idea of whether the chapter contains information which you can use. Perhaps there 
are references to the topic you are interested in scattered in other parts of the book. An 
examination of the index will tell you if this is so. Surveying a book in this way can save 
a lot of time and help you to locate the information you need. 

On a ;:>maller scale, students can learn through appropriate exercises to skim an article or 
a chapter of a book in order to get an overview of its content. The skimming microskill 
makes deliberate use of the discourse map which we discussed earlier. You read quickly 
through the first paragraph looking for the author's statement of the focus of the essay. 
Having found the focus statement, you read the first sentence or two of each paragraph 
(that is, the topic sentences) to discover the major ideas. You read the entire last 
paragraph, since that is where the author often makes a concluding statement which 
restates his focus and summarizes his main points. Students can use this skimming 
microskill in order to determine whether a particular essay is worth reading more closely. 
If the essay is worth a closer reading (or if they must read the essay because the teacher 
requires it), they should be able to read with better comprehension and retention because 
they will have a mental map of the contents. The map will provide the context v/hich gives 
meaning to the details. 

In addition to surveying and skimming, another way to approach a reading selection is 
scanning. Readers scan a text in order to locate a predetermined item of information. In 
an article about the use of insecticides, does the author discuss DDT? Does this article 
about nutrition give the minimum daily requirements for vitamins and minerals? Does this 
chapter about pollution list the regions affected by acid rain? To find the answers to 
questions such as these, you run your eyes rapidly over the text looking for key words: 
"DDT," "minimum daily requirements," "acid rain." When you hit the key word, you stop 
and read more closely to see if the author gives the information you want. 
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Later in this chapter you will find examples of exercises to develop the reading microskills, 
including those used for gathering information. Students need considerable practice with 
these strategies before they feel confident of them and learn to suit the strategy to their 
reading purpose. 

Extensive Reading 

Most of the reading that is done by second-language learners is obligatory, assigned 
reading. The reading selections are chosen primarily because they contain features of the 
language (vocabulary, grammar, discourse structure, style) which the students should learn. 
The act of reading itself is often a maUer of practicing important microskills. All of this 
is pedagogically necessary. It is also quite artificial. In "real life" we usually read because 
we want to, not because we have to. There should be some way of providing more 
natural, and possibly more enjoyable, reading experiences for your students. 

Earlier in this chapter, a recommendation was made concerning a lending library of 
general interest reading materials. The idea of such a library is to get the students hooked 
on reading, even when they have not advanced very far in their reading competence. This 
idea of a lending library may be expanded to meet the needs of students whose reading 
ability is more developed. 

Alongside the intensive reading which your students do under your direct supervision, they 
need the chance to read more extensively on their own and at their own pace. For this 
purpose you need to provide a wide variety of reading material of varying degrees of 
sophistication and difficulty, which your students can read for pleasure and, not incidentally, 
for the expansion of their knowledge of English and the practice of their reading 
microskills. You may want to use as the core of this extensive-reading library a selection 
of titles from the greatly varied graded readers which are available from most of the major 
publishers of English language teaching materials. 

There are a number of points to keep in mind if you want to encourage your students to 
become more enthusiastic readers. 

1. Don't hold your students strictly accountable for v/hat they have read 
(e.g., by quizzes or book reports), or otherwise make extensive reading 
into just another school assignment. 

2. Do, however, encourage them to write short comments about what 
they have read to serve as guidance and recommendations for their 
classmates when they choose their books to read. 

3. Read the books yourself so that you can add your own written 
comments and make suggestions to students who have trouble making 
their selections. 

4. Keep the books attractively displayed and readily accessible, perhaps 
featuring one or two books each week and "advertising" them with 
slogans to arouse the students' curiosity. 

Ill 
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5. If you judge that it would not be counterproductive within the culture 
of your students, stimulate competition in the number of books read 
by each student* 

As with the more informal, everyday types of reading matter which were described earlier 
in the chapter, the aim is to make the students want to read more and to provide plenty 
of materials for them to use. Although the teacher knows that such reading is ''good for 
them," what the students should think is that it is interesting and pleasurable. 



EXAMPLES OF EXERCISES TO DEVELOP THE READING MICROSKILLS 

Although the specific content of reading lessons varies enormously, once your students 
have passed beyond the materials for basic literacy and for everyday reading, the overall 
organization of a reading lesson stays pretty much the same regardless of content. For 
texts created by the Language Experience Approach, for short narratives, for academic 
essays-for all these varied types of reading selections, you can use a reading lesion which 
divides very simply into pre-reading activities, the reading of the selection itself, and post- 
reading activities. 

There are four main types of exercises for developing the reading micruskills. Some 
exercises are better used as pre-reading activities, soi^.e as post-reading activities. Others 
may be used, with differing effect, either before or after the text has been read, 

o Some exercises are well suited as opening strategies for a reading 
lesson. They arouse the students' interest and activate any knowledge 
they may already have which is related to the content of the reading 
selection, as well as introducing them to the general organization of 
the text. 



o A second type of exercise aims at ensuring a better overall 
understanding of the text. They direct the students' attention to the 
main ideas, the author's purpose or theme* They ask the student to 
make inferences and see implications, and even to assess and evaluate 
the text. When used before the students read the text, exercises of 
this second type guide and support the students through the reading. 
Used after the text has been read, the exercises often serve as a 
comprehension check. 

o A third type of exercise looks at the text more from the point of view 
of form than of "ontent. Such exercises help the students to pick out 
the formal signals of the discourse map. They focus on the ways in 
which logical relationships are expressed, and the various grammatical 
and lexical devices used to knit the text together into a coherent and 
cohesive discourse. The more detailed exercises of this type are done 
after the text has been read so as not to interfere with the reading 
process. Sometimes very simple exercises of this type are placed at 
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the beginning a reading selection so that the students will note basic 
features of text organization as they read. 

o The fourth type of exercise leads the student to extract salient features 
of the text to be used for other purposes: for example, to study for 
examinations or to incorporate into original research papers. 
Exercises of this type are usually done after the text is read. 

Here is an example of the use of questions at the beginning of a reading lesson in order 
to make your students aware of what they already know about the topic, as well as what 
they do not know and might like to learn about it. (Due to space limitations and 
copyright restrictions, only the exercise is given for this example and for some of the others 
which follow. It has not been possible to include the reading selection on which the 
exercise is based.) 

Directions: Before you read the article on robots think and talk with your 
classmates about the following questions: 

1. What is a robot? 

2. Is there any difference between a robot and an automaton? 

3. What can robots be used for? 

4. Do you think they can ever completely replace human beings for 
some jobs? Which ones? 

[Francoise Grellet. Developing Reading Skills. Cambridge University Press. 
1981.] ^ 

Another example of an opening strategy is the use of skimming to discover the general 
structure of a text. 



1. 



Number the paragraphs in "The Nutrients in Food." How many 
paragraphs are there? 

Read the introduction (Paragraph 1). First nutrients are defined. 
Then the five general groups of nutrients are listed. In what order 
do you think the author discusses these nutrients? 

Quickly read only the first sentence of each paragraph. From these 
sentences, guess which paragraphs are about each of the topics 
listed below. Give the numbers of the paragraphs which are about 
each general topic. Paragraph 1 is an introduction. Finish the 
exercise. 

Topics Paragraphs 
Introduction 1 

Carbohydrates 

Fats 
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Proteins 
Minerals 
Vitamins 
Conclusion 



[Adapted from Amy L. Sonka. Skillful Reading. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey.] 

Exercises which guide the reader to discover ^ae author's overall purpose and main ideas 
may be presented before students read the selection or after they have read it. Doing 
such an exercise as a pre-reading activity is particularly helpful when your students are still 
developing the skill of discovering the discourse map of an academic essay. 

Even young children can be asked to tell the main idea of a paragraph after they have 
read it. You can ask them "What do you think this story is about?** or "What would be 
a good title for this story?" When they volunteer their opinions the students can discuss 
the various possibilities and evaluate why one is better than another. 

Older learners and learners with more reading proficiency can do pre-reading exercises 
to predict the author s overall purpose and anticipate the main ideas of a reading selection. 
For example, a multiple-choice question can ask them to predict the content of the passage 
based on the information they gain from the title. Further multiple-choice questions based 
on key sentences from the passage (mostly topic sentences) can alert them to the main 
ideas. 

When the information in a text has a complex logical structure, it often helps 
comprehension to visualize the relationships among the ideas in terms of a diagram. The 
following paragraph explains why centers of civilization do not develop in tropical rain 
forests where slash and burn agriculture is practiced. The explanation is presented as a 
chain of causes and effects, and the purpose of the follow-up exercise is to ensure that the 
reader understands this interrelated sequence. 



It has been noted many times that the centers of development of 
civilization lie outside the boundaries of the tropical rain forests. The 
explanation for this is that the limitations of slash and burn agriculture in 
tropical rain forests prevent cultural development from advancing beyond 
a relatively simple level. Gardens can be productive only for a short time. 
Consequently, settlements are small and have to move frequently. These 
two factors prevent the growth of occupational specialization. One does 
not therefore need to look for psychological explanations or to consider 
low cultural development as the result of geographical isolation from 
centers of diffusion. The explanation is provided by the series of causes 
and effects just mentioned. 
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Complete this cause-effect diagram: 



limitations of 
slash and 

bum 
agriculture 



low 
cultural 
development 



[Adapted from John Moore et ai. Discourse in Action. Oxford University 
Press, 1980.] 

Being able to make inferences and see implications can contribute greatly to a reader's 
understanding of a text. Writers usually do not make explicit all the assumptions which 
they expect their readers to share. Thus, readers must often infer bits of information 
which are not stated. The next exercise, which would be done after th^ text has been 
read, gives practice in making such inferences. 



Read the following text. 

A Son to Be Proud Of 

Last week, Rahman's wife had an accident. Rahman's youngest child, 
Yusof, was at home when it happened. He was playing with his new toy 
car. Rahman had given it to him the week before, for his third birthday. 

Suddenly Yusof heard his mother calling "Help! Help!" He ran to the 
kitchen. His mother had burned herself with some hot cooking oil. She 
was crying with pain and the pan was on fire. 

Rahman had gone to his office. Both the other children had gone to 
school. Yusof was too small to help his mother, and she was too 
frightened to speak sensibly to him. But he ran to the neighbor's house 
and asked her to come and help his mother. She soon put out the fire 
and took Yusof 's mother to the clinic. 

When Rahman came home, his wife told him what had happened. He was 
very proud of his son. "When you are a man, you will be just like your 
father," he said. 
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Now read the statements below. Say which statements can be inferred 
from the text. 



1. Rahman had three children. 

2. Yusof was three years old. 

3. Yusof was playing in the kitchen. 

4. Rahman's wife was frying something. 

5. Rahman was a clerk. 

6. Yusof had a brother and sister. 

7. Rahman's house was not isolated. 

8. The neighbor was a nurse. 

9. Yusofs mother needed medical treatment. 

[Christine Nuttall. Teaching Reading Skills in a Foreign Language. 
Heinemann Educational Books, 1982.] 

Exercises which lead a learner to evaluate a text may require a rather sophisticated use of 
critical thinking skills. For example, learners may be asked to judge a newspaper article 
for the accuracy and completeness of the account which it gives of a particular event. This 
works best when the learners have personal knowledge of the event. A similar exercise 
would have the learners compare two or three accounts of the same event. They can look 
for signs of bias in each presentation, differences in the audience foi whom each account 
is intended, and the like. 

The next sample exercise is similar to one discussed earlier in that it deals with logical 
structure. However, where the earlier exercise focuses only on the semantic aspects of a 
logical relationship (a series of causes and effects), the exercise which follows makes the 
student aware of the language forms used to express a logical relationship, in this case the 
chronology underlying a process. The student must look for words like "step," "stage," or 
"phase," which refer to the parts of a process. (In the exercise, these are called 
"enumerators.") Also important are ordinal words like "first," "second," "next," "last," which 
signal that a list is being presented. 

In his will, Alfred Nobel left specific instructions as to how the winners of 
the science awards he endowed are to be selected. First, each year the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences (physics and chemistry) and the Caroline 
Medical Institute (physiology and medicine) solicit nearly two thousand 
recommendations from past laureates, university professors, and other 
experts from all over the world. The second step is the review of 
recommendations received and the selection of preliminary candidates by 
special committees within the two Swedish institutions. The committee 
members are specifically instructed that those chosen "shall have conferred 
the greatest benefit on mankind," and that no consideration be given to 
the candidates' nationalities. Next, after lengthy investigation and 
discussion, the final choices are made for each discipline. Finally, 
telegrams informing them of their awards are sent to the new Nobel 
laureates about one month prior to the award ceremony. 
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Now ask yourself: 

1. What are the key words in the topic sentence? (Is there 
anything in the topic sentence which suggests that the 
paragraph will be explaining a process?) 

2. Can you find any enumerative listing signals? 

3. Have any enumerators been used (i.e., words like "steps" or 
"stages")? 

4. Between the first step (soliciting requests for 
recommendations) and the last step (informing the new 
laureates), how many steps can you find? 

[Martin L. Arnaudet and Mary Ellen Barrett. Paragraph Development. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 

Calling your students' attention to such features of language is doubly beneficial. Not only 
does it contribute to better reading comprehension, but it also adds to the resources which 
students can use in their own writing. 

Pronouns and other types of substitute words can interfere with comprehension if the 
reader fails to understand which word, phrase, or clause the substitute word replaces. The 
following exercise is one of several types which may be used to give learners practice in 
interpreting substitute words and make them conscious of the ways in which substitute 
words tie sentences together. 

Why is it thnt American working women complain about job 
discrimination? Statistics suggest that there is a basis for their 
grievances. According to recent figures compiled by the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, nearly 40 percent of all 

5 women of working age are in the labor force. Although the median 
education of all women is higher than that of their male 
counterparts, women are highly concentrated in underpaid and 
menial jobs: 75 percent of all clerical workers are women; 55 
percent of all service workers are women; 27 percent of all factory 

10 workers are women. 

Of the women with college degrees, 70 percent are working. Of this 
number, only 2 percent are executives, while 40 percent are 
employed in clerical, sales, or factory positions. Their median 
income is only 51 percent of that of men. 

1 5 Only twenty-five states have laws requiring equal pay for equal work, 
and these laws are often circumvented by giving a woman a lesser 
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vitle. In contrast, forty-three states have laws which limit the number 
iDf hours a woman can work (usually eight) and thereby prevent 
women from earning overtime pay and promotions. 

20 Finally, while the percentage of women in the labor force increases, 
the income gap between male and female workers has been 
widening at the rate of one-half percent per year for the past twenty 
years. 

[Text adapted from Martin L. Arnaudet and Mary Ellen Barrett. Paragraph 
Development. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981. Reprinted by permission of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 

Refer to the above text to answer the following questions: 

1. higher than that of their male counterparts (line 6) 

What does »1hat" refer to? 

2. of this number (line 1 1 ) 

Of what number? 

3. only 51 percent of that of men (line 14) 

Only 51 percent of what? 

4. these laws are often circumvented (line 1 6) 

Which laws? 

5. thereby prevent women from earning (line 1 8) 

How do laws prevent women from earning overtime pay and 
promotions? 

As we have said earlier, when people read for academic or professional purposes they 
usually read to gather information. The ability to extract information from written texts 
depends on several of the microskills we have already discussed: identifying the author's 
purpose; picking out the main ideas and understanding the logical relations among them, 
making inferences and seeing implications; and evaluating a text for accuracy, 
completeness, bias, and other qualities. Moreover, the information which has been 
gathered is often put to use in a writing task of some kind: research reports, summaries 
or critical reviews of written sources, study notes for examinations, and so on. 

Sample Lesson in Reading an Academic Text 

You should be aware of the heavy cognitive demands of exercises which require students 
to gather information and then process it in some way in order to produce their own 
discourse. Students have t j be brought along gradually in a series of steps leading to the 
culminating activity or task. Here is how the author of one widely used reading textbook 
(Skillful Reading by Amy L. r>onka) lays out such a sequence. Sonka's careful development 
can serve as a model for reading lessons treating academic essays. 
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The centerpiece of the lesson is a thousand-word reading about 
experiments in which the nature of short-term memory is studied. 
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The pre-reading activities alert students to the fact that experiments 
are processes. Processes consist of steps which are carried out 
in chronological order. Descriptions of processes usually contain 
signal words such as: 

first after that finally 

to begin afterwards in conclusion 

at that time 

later 

next 

second, third, etc. 

subsequently 

then 



As the students begin the reading selection itself, they see these 
"reading hints": 



An experiment is a process. 

As you read the first two experiments ask yourself these questions: 
What was the experimenter studying? 
What did he do first? 
Then what did he do? 
What was his conclusion? 

in the final section, ask yourself the following questions: 
What am i studying? 
What do i do first? 
Then what do I do? 
Finally what do I do? 

Thus the students are prepared to pick out the organization of the 
text, to find the main ideas and understand the logical connection 
among them. 



One of the follow-up activities to the reading is an exercise in taking 
notes. The author carefully leads the students throuyn this activity. 
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When you take notes on an experiment, your notes 
should include the objective of the study, the 
procedure, and the results. 

The procedure of an experiment is a process. Your 
notes should reflect the order of the process. 
When you look at your notes, it should be clear 
v;hat happens first, second, third, and so on. 



Directions: Take notes on the three experiments 
described in "Short-Term Memory." 

Animal Experiment of Sliort-Term Memory 
Objective: 
Procedure: 

Results: 

Human Experiment of Stiort-Term Memory 
Objective: 
Procedure: 

Results: 

Directions for a Short-Term Memory Experiment 
Objective: 
Procedure: 

Results: 



Students do further post-reading exercises empliasizing the signal 
words which are used in descnptions of process. 



The students work in pairs giving oral descriptions of the three 
experiments discussed in the reading selection. While doing these 
descriptions, they refer only to the notes they made in Step 4. 



In another pair-work exercise the students practice asking and 
answering questions about the steps in the experiments. Again 
they rofer only to their notes as they devi . and r.nswer tfie 
questions. 
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8. Finally, in a writing task the students answer sample examination 
questions: 

Explain one way researchers study short-term 
memory of animals. 

Explain how human short-term memory can be 
studied. 

[Amy L. Sonka. Skillful Reading. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981. Reprinted by 
permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 

Even this brief sketch will show how a sequence of exercises is constructed so that there 
is ample preparation for the more demanding tasks. It is worth noting also how reading, 
speaking, and writing activities are used to reinforce each other. 



SPECIAL NOTES ON VOCABULARY 

Many people have unpleasant memories of learning vocabulary. Do you remember 
memorizing long lists of words in a foreign language, each one matched with its meaning 
in English? Do you remember studying vocabulary with the aid of flash cards, methodically 
going through the pack, trying to remember the meaning of the words and flipping the 
cards to see if you had recalled (or guessed) correctly? Do you remember vocabulary 
quizzes? Of course, we have to understand the words in order to understand and use the 
language, but there are better ways than these to learn vocabulary. 

For one thing, we have come to understand that it is easier to learn and remember 
vocabulary when it is presented v/ithin a context, rather than in a list or in a set of flash 
cards. "Context" means the other words in a text which surround the unknown words, and 
also the nonlinguistic situation in which the words are used. The familiar aspects of the 
linguistic and nonlinguistic context contribute their own meanings and set up associative 
links. This makes it possible at least to guess at the meaning of unknown words and later 
to recall their meanings by mentally associating them with the context in which they were 
first seen. 

Another thing that we have come to understand is that no course can possibly teach all the 
words that learners have to know. True, a lot of effort is spent in beginning courses on 
supplying ^' - learners with a stock of basic vocabulary. But once the learner has a 
vocabulary of, say, 2000 commonly occurring words, what happens next? According to one 
well-known frequency list of English words, adding 1000 more words would mean having 
to teach words which occur as infrequently as 30 times per million running words. Putting 
it another way, in a given naturally occurring written text (one which h- . not been 
especially constructed for language learning purposes) most of the words would not be 
found in a list of the 3000 most frequent words in English. Nearly one-half of the words 
in the text would occur in that text only once. Clearly, it would be an enormous burden 
to have to learn all the new words in every new written text. 
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In the light of these observations, there are several conclusions we can draw about the 
teaching of vocabulary: 

1. Memorizing vocabulary by means of lists or other devices which 
divorce the words from their context is of limited value. 

2. It is more effective to introduce and practice new words within a 
natural context-at a minimum, within a phrase or a sentence; a longer 
context is better. 

3. In a particular written text, unknown words are of three types: words 
which are central to the meaning of the text (key words) and should 
be explicitly taught; words which are also important but whose 
meaning may be inferred by the reader; and words which may be 
safely ignored. 

Explicitly Taught Words and Inferred Words 

Explicitly teaching unknown words means to give the meaning either through a gloss in 
English (i.e., a dictionary-like definition, perhaps simplified) or through translation into the 
students' native language. Don't feel that you have to avoid translation entirely, but try as 
much as possible to use English for definitions. This will make it easier for your students 
to begin using an all-English dictionary at intermediate and higher levels of language 
proficiency. 

Choose to teach explicitly the key words of the text, probably no more than five to ten 
words, depending on the length of the text. Quite often the teaching of these words may 
be made part of the pre-reading questioning and discussion which you do to make sure 
that your students have adequate background information for understanding the text. 

In addition to the explicitly taught key words, pick out five to ten additional words which 
are slightly less important and guide your students lu guess at the meanings. In guessing 
at the meaning of unfamiliar words, they should Icarn to use the meanings of know^ words 
in the surrounding parts of the te> s well a^ the additional help which may be provided 
by grammatical clues such as wor^ .5 (prefixes, roots, suffixes) and the order of words 
in sentences. They should lea/n .0 draw on background information, that is, the 
knowledge which they already have about the subject matter of the text. Last but not 
least, they should be alert to tht fact that authors frequently define words which they 
expect their readers not to know. 

Suppose your students meet the word "circadian" in a reading selection on a biological 
topic. Through careful questioning, you can prompt them to guess at its meaning. (Don't 
look it up; see if you can guess it yourself.) Here is a sentence in which the word might 
appear; 

One of the biological clocks which scientists have studied 
is the 24-hour ci/cadian cycle of body activity. 
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Note that the word ends in "-an," a suffix which, in either this form or the variant "-ian," 
is often found on adjectives and nouns (e.g., urban, pedestrian, egalitarian). Next, note 
that the word occurs just before the noun "cycle." This is a position where adjectives are 
often found. The words "clock" and "cycle," and especially "24-hour" indicate that 
"circadian" has some connection with time, probably a daily cycle. Your students may 
already have read or heard about biological clocks elsewhere, and they probably have 
noticed that they themselves have daily cycles of peak or low energy, feeling hungry, 
getting sleepy, and waking up. All these clues taken together can supply enough of the 
meaning of "circadian" to make it unnecessary to refer to the dictionary. 

Regular practice in guessing the meaning of unfamiliar words will gradually increase your 
students' skill and confidence. Your questions can guide them to notice the lexical and 
grammatical clues and prompt them to call on their existing knowledge of the subject 
matter. It is important not to insist on a precise, tight definition of the word. A Httle 
vagueness in the meaning of one word is acceptable as long as the sentence as a whole is 
understandable. 

Insisting on a precise, dictionary-like definition or a native-tongue translation of every word 
in a text is likely to have one of two undesirable results. Some of your students may 
simply give up after a page or .two, frustrated by having to thumb the dictionary for every 
unfamiliar word. On the other hand, the more persistent ones may bash through to the 
end of the text. However, their comprehension of the text as a whole may not be much 
better than if they had simply ignored the unknown words. This is because their reading 
speed will have slowed to the point that they are processing the text only sentence by 
sentence. They will have lost sight of the discourse map, the conceptual structure of the 
whole discourse, while worrying about the less significant details. 

Sample T^pes of Vocabulary Exercises 

Vocabulary exercises fall into two very general types, with lots of variation within each 
type. One type focuses on the meanings of words and the other deals with the forms of 
words and the contexts in which they occur. Some of the variations of the first type are 
exercises to practice the skill of guessing the meanings of unfamiliar words, exercises on 
synonyms and antonyms, and exercises on words which are in the same semantic field. 

Exercises which teach the skill of inferring unknown words are set up in such a way that 
students are made aware of the clues that they are using to guess the meanings. In the 
following exercise, for example, the attention of the students is focussed on the various 
definitions which the author supplies for the underlined technical terms. 

Directions: Put square brackets around the information which defines the 
underlined technical terms. The first answer has been done for you. 

1. [A major climate with its associated plants and animals] forms a 
[large ecosystem] called a biome . 

2. The tundra is a vast water-soaked region, with permanently frozen 
ground several feet down, and with extensive bogs in summer. 
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3. The taiga is the northern coniferous forest. 



4. Temperate deciduous forests, such as those of the Eastern 
United States, are dominated by deciduous trees-oaks, 
hicl<ories, elms, chestnuts, and maples. 

5. Grasslands are drier regions. They are variously termed 
prairies , plains , pampas , steppes , and velds . 

[Data from Stanley L. Weinberg. Biology. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974.] 

In many exercises on synonyms and anton>ms the task is to supply another word which has 
the same (or opposite) meaning. More sophisticated exercises point up the fact that there 
may be no such thing as a true synonym or true antonym. Taking the case of synonyms, 
the words "progeny," "issue," "offspring," "children," and "kids" could be said to have the 
same general meaning. Yet only a moment's reflection will show that they differ in 
formality, in connotation, in the kinds of contexts in which they are likely to occur. Would 
you expect to read "He died without kids" in a legal context? Would the brave crew of 
a sinking passenger liner call out "Women and progeny first"? 

Another meaning-oriented type of vocabulary exercise treats words which belong to the 
same semantic field: names of foods, ways of preparing food, sports and the equipment 
used to play them, adjectives describing emotions, and thousands of othei examples. There 
are two advantages to studying words in teims of the semantic fields to which they belong. 
The first is that the associative links among the words makes it easier to recc^I them. The 
second is that it is possible to contrast and compare words of similar meaning. 

The following exercise from a textbook for medical technicians points up the differences 
in meaning of several verbs which are often found in laboratory procedures involving 
liquids. 

Directions: Look at the following verbs. All 21 verbs have a place in the 
table below. Write each verb in the correct column. 



heat pour away half-fill 

fill dilute boil 

agitate cool add 

bathe wash rinse 

shake invert pour off 

deliver steep freeze 

warm stir soak 

Mixing Cleaning Transferring Changing the 

Liquids with Liquids Liquids Temperature 

of Liquids 



[Adapted from John Swales and Paul Fanning. English in the Medical 
Laboratory. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1980.] 
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Whereas the first general type of vocabulary exercise deals with words in terms of their 
meaning, the second type treats words in terms of their form (prefixes, roots, suffixes), 
their occurrence in common combinations or collocations, and their role in linking together 
the partb of a sentence or sections of a discourse. 

Exercises on the form of words lead students to recognize commonly occurring prefixes, 
roots, and suffixes. The word in which the prefix, root, or suffix is illustrated should be 
presented in a larger context so that the meaning is clear and the appropriate use of the 
word within the sentence is shown. The following exercise practices the use and meaning 
of certain prefixes. (The book from which the exercise is taken. Techniques in Teaching 
Vocabulary, is available through Mormation Collection and Exchange, No. ED 106.) 

Directions: One of the listed words is needed for completing each 
sentence. The underlined prefix will tell you which word is needed. The 
first sentence has been completed for you. 

across again poorly before below 

1 . A subway does not go above a city; it goes below . 

2. Maladjusted people are people who adjust . 

3. A transatlantic flight goes the Atlantic. 

etc. 

[Virginia French Allen. Techniques in Teaching Vocabulatv. Oxford 
University Press, 1983.] 

Asking students to recognize prefixes, roots, and suffixes is safer than supplying the word 
parts and asking the students to produce the words. Unless the production typp of 
exercise is carefully controlled, the students may end up inventing nonexistent words. For 
example, on the analogy of "biology-biologist," "anthropology-anthropologist," and dozens 
of similar pairs a student might invent a new word "theologist." 

Collocation exercises teach commonly occurring combinations of words. Some of these 
combinations are quite arbitrary, and for that reason are difficult to remember. Take for 
example the set combinations of verb plus preposition: "depend on," "consist of," "succeed 
in," "profit from," and hundreds of others. Combinations of adjective plus preposition may 
be equally troublesome: "suspicious of," "mad at," "thankful for," "loyal to," "disgusted with," 
etc. Another type of collocation consists of adjective plus noun: "calculated risk," 
"considered judgment," "voluntary retirement. ' Combinations such as these may not be 
obligatory, in the sense that a given noun absolutely requires a particular adjective. 
Rather, we are simply used to hearing the two words used together in certain contexts. 

With collocations it is especially important to give your students plenty of practice in 
hearing and seeing the combinations of words before you call upon them to produce the 
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combinations themselves. Because many collocations are arbitrary, a student would have 
to be very lucky to hit on the correct verb plus preposition or adjective plus noun without 
any previous practice. Once a number of collocations of one type have been practiced, 
you can do a consolidation exercise in which students have to recall the proper 
combinations. Here is part of one such exercise on adverb plus verb: 

How many ways can a person drive? 

(carefully, carelessly, dangerously. . .) 

How many ways can a person talk? 
(softly, loudly, excitedly. . .) 

How many ways can a person eat? 
(slowly, quickly, hungrily. . .) 

[Adapted from Michael Wallace. Teaching Vocabulary. Heinemann 
Educational Books, 1982.] 

Link words (also called sentence linkers, conjunctions, and conjunctive adverbs) signal 
thought relationships between clauses or sentences. By interpreting the link words, a 
reader knows that the thought of one clause is offered in contrast to the thought of 
another one, that a second sentence states the result of an action or condition described 
in the first, and so on. The most effective exercises for the practice of link words show 
them occurring in short texts. Given a discourse context, the learner can more readily 
appreciate the importance of link words in signaling relationships between sentences. In 
the following sample exercise, the student cunnot :>clect the appropriate link work without 
understanding the logical relationship between the linked clauses or sentences. 

Directions: Read the following text and select the most appropriate link 
words from the lists given below: 

A color consultant from Toronto explained to the Inter-Society Color 
Council meeting in New York an ingenious scheme which a client company 
had conceived for increasing the sale of potato peelers. He began by 
pointing out a puzzling fact. 1 potato peelers "never wear out," 
enough are sold in two years in his country to put one in every home. 
What happens to them? He gave this answer. "Investigation revealed that 
they get thrown away with the potato peelings:." One of his colleagues, he 
added, had then come up with a dazzling plan for helping along this 
throw-away process. He proposed that their company paint their peelers 
"as much like a potato peeling as possible." 2 a potato colored 
peeler wouldn't have much eye appeal on the sales counter. They 
decided to solve that by displaying the peeler on a colorful card. Once 
the housewife got the peeler home and removed the bright card, the 
chances that she would lose the peeler were excellent. . . 
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1 (a) because 2 (a) in addition 

(b) although (b) for example 

(c) for example (c) however 

(d) since (d) thus 

[Adapted from Francoise GreDet. Developing Reading Skills. Cambridge 
University Press, 1981.] 

Using a Learner's Dictionary 

Although language learners are often too dependent on them, dictionaries are under- 
utilized resources available to language learners. Even most teachers may not be aware 
of how helpful dictionaries can be. Thinking of all-English desk dictionaries which they 
may have for their own use, they may rightly assume that such native-speaker reference 
works are too difficult for their students. On the other hand, they may have had bad 
experiences with certain bilingual dictionaries (especially the short, pocket-sized variety) 
where meanings are given in terms of single- word translations from one language to the 
other. And of course, for some pairs of languages it is not even possible to find bilingual 
dictionaries. 

Learner's dictionaries are a different sort of reference, however, and in the last decade or 
so some truly fine works have been published for learners of English. (In particular, it is 
worth looking over the wide range of dictionaries and related teaching materials published 
by Longman and by Oxford University Press.) Dictionaries for beginners avoid the 
definition problem by using pictures or photographs. Together with their supporting 
workbooks, they offer an excellent way to help learners build a basic vocabulary. 
Moreover, the pictures and photographs show everyday scenes which might be difficult for 
learner? from quite different cultural environments to imagine. 

Dictionaries for students at intermediate and advanced levels of proficiency are designed 
to supply not just spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of words, but many other types of 
information especially useful to the second language learner. Let's take verbs as an 
example. Here are some questions which the student may have about a particular verb. 

o In the past tense and past participle forms, is the verb regular or 
irregular? If irregular, what are the forms? 

o When you add "-ing" to the verb, do you drop the final e (compare 
"dying" and "dyeing")? Do you double the final consonant ("travelling" 
or "traveling")? 

o Is the verb always used with an object, never used with an object, 
sometimes used with an object and sometimes without? (We can say 
"The price includes breakfast" but not "The price includes." We say 
"The license expired" but not "The license expired the time." A verb 
like "read," however, may be used either with or without an object: "I 
always read the newspaper" and "I always read before going to sleep.") 
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o What kinds of constructions can follow the verb? A preposition? 
Which one? ("That depends on the weather.") Is the verb followed 
by an infinitive ("The guests decided to stay .")? By an "-ing" form ("I 
enjoy listening to music.")? By a "that"-clause ("She insists that we 
help her .";)? 

o For phrasal verbs (verbs composed of a verb plus adverb or 
preposition and having a different meaning from the verb on its own, 
e.g.: "call on," "call off," "blow up," "run over," "turn out") may the two 
parts of the phrase be separated? (We say " call on them" but " call 
it off-") 

o What is the difference in the meaning and use of "say" and "tell," 
"borrow" and "lend"? 



In addition tu providing information on the spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and 
grammatical characteristics of a word, learners' dictionaries also give help in choosing the 
correct word from related alternatives. The student reads, for example that "kid" is 
informal and would thus not be appropriate to use in a school essay. A student who is 
more familiar with the British English "notice board" finds out that the American term is 
"bulletin board." Another student who is trying to chose between the similar words "alone" 
and "lonely," learns that while "alone" is a relatively neutral term, "lonely" has a 
connotation of sadness. Students can also find words which are significantly different in 
meaning but which may be confused because of superficial ^milarities of form, e.g., 
"homework" and "housework." Most entries include example sentences, which not only 
help to explain the meaning of the head word, but also show collocations in which the 
word occurs. 

Perhaps most important of all, learners' dictionaries use a limited and carefully chosen 
defining vocabulary. The Longman Dictionary of American English^ for example, uses only 
2000 commonly occurring English words to give its definitions and examples. 

Of course this marvelous storehouse of information will be of no use at all unless you 
teach your students how to use it independently as a reference and, moreover, see to it 
that at least several dictionaries are easily available to them to be used when needed. 
Yon can introduce the various reference features of the dictionary one by one and, after 
having introduced a feature, require the students to luok up such information for 
themselves. 

Spelling is a good place to begin. You will have to teach the more common 
correspondences of spelling and pronunciation, at least for initial consonant and vowel 
sounds. You will also have teach your students how to use alphabetical order if they 
are not already familiar with it. From that point on, instead of asking you for spellings, 
they can consult the dictionaiy. Although this may seem inefficient at first, as students 
gain experience they more quickly find what they need to know. 
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All of this has a double payoff. Students take a few more steps toward becoming 
independent learners of the language, and some of your time is freed so that you can 
focus on those areas where your students are not yet ready for independence. 



SUMMARY 

Reading plays a variety of roles in the learning and use of language. 

Literacy training is needed for students who are illiterate or 
semiliterate in their first language, or who need to learn the writing 
system of English. 

Reading of everyday print messages (signs, labels, instructions, 
brochures) serves to motivate students to read and to teach them 
useful life skills. 



Narrative and expressive texts help students make the transition to 
extended reading, where they must learn to cope with problems of 
unfamiliar content and new patterns of text organization. 

For academic and professional purposes, students must learn how to 
process expository texts to gather needed information 

Reading is a behavior which is made up of a large number of component skills, sometimes 
referred to as m-roskills. Some microskills have to do with aspects of the language, such 
as^ 

recognizing letters of the alphabet 

matching spoken words and sentences with their written form 
understanding sentence structure 
undei standing vocabulary 
recognizing signals of text organization 
recognizing signals of logical relationships 

Other microskills have to do with processing the text in some way, such as: 

surveying a whole printed work (brochure, book) to determine its 
relevance 

scanning a text for specific information 

skimming a text to get the gist of its content 

picking out main ideas and supporting details 

evaluating a text for accuracy, completeness, point of view 

The exercises found in reading lessons aim at developing these microskills to the point 
where students can use then independently in their own reading tasks outside the language 
class. 
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Vocabulary exercises are quite varied, with some of the most common types being: 
guessing the meanings of unfamiliar words 
synonyms and antonyms 
words in the same semantic field 
common prefixes, roots, and suffixes 
collocations 
link words 

In addition one may find many practical exercises in the use of the dictionary. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Language Experience Approach to Reading (and Writing) 
Carol N. Dixon and Denise Nessel 
Aiemany Press, 1983 

The Language Experience Approach is a very effective way to teach reading to students 
with limited language proficiency, and it may be used with I .ners of all ages from 
elementary school children to adults. Dixon a' J Nessel explain the approach and provide 
abundant examples of lesson plans, topics, and activities. 

Developing Reading Skills 

Francoise Grellet 

Cambridge University Press, 1981 

Describes and classifies various types of reading comprehension exercises, including all 
those typGS which are described here in Chapter Five. Provides a variety of examples for 
each type, giving the specific aim, the skills involved, and the purpose served by each 
exercise. All reading proficiency levels are represented. 

Techniques in Teaching Vocabulary (ED 106) 
Virginia French Allen 
Oxford University Press, 1983 

Comprehensive guide to teaching vocabulary, for beginning, intermediate and advanced 
students. Discusses aids to vocabulary teaching, deciding which words to teach, and how 
to determine which words students know through p ctical tests. Provides simple 
illustrations and is a good guide for daily classroom instruction. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



TEACHING WRITING 

First the roles of writing in the learning and use of language are examined. 
The next sections discuss techniques for teaching basic and expanded writing 
skills and for helping learners nin control of the writing process. The 
chapter concludes with suggestions for ways to respond to students' writing 
and sample exercises for teaching writing skills. 



ROLES OF WRITING IN THE LEARNING AND USE OF LANGUAGE 

Let's begin by putting writing into perspective in relation to the other language skills. 
Where your native language is concerned, in ordinary, everyday use, you are far more 
likely to be listening to, speaking, or reading the language than writing it. This is true even 
though you are a professional with a job which requires you to carry out frequent writing 
tasks: memos, letters, reports, lesson materials, and the like. When it comes to a second 
language, professional people may find that a good reading ability is essential, but for their 
on the job writing tasks they may be more likely to use their native language. Thus in 
practical terms, most people do not need to be as proficient in writing as they need to be 
In the other language skills. 

In the English language classroom, writing activities serve two different purposes. On the 
one hand, they help your students to learn the kinds of personal, academic, or professional 
writing which they will use in their daily lives. On the other hand, writing in English has 
a more purely pedagogical role. It reimorces the learning which goes on through the 
medium of the listening, speaking, and reading skills. 

In the classes which you teach, whether for beginners or more advanced students, you will 
probably find that you often give writing assignnients as a way of following up on listening 
and speaking exercises or reading activities. In addition, students in the higher grades 
(secondary school and above) may need to learn how to write well organized, carefully 
reasoned essays. The writing of one or more essays is often a requirement on national 
examinations. V/idely used standardized Eng;.:,h -roficiency examinations also require such 
advanced writing tasks. (For example, the Test of Written English, requiring a half-hour 
composition, is now available as a part of the Test of English as a Foreign Language. The 
Cambridge First Certificate in English has a composition paper of one and a half hours.) 

Stages in *he Development of Writing Proficiency 

In the teaching of writing, just as in the teaching of reading, it is helpful to have a long- 
range overview of how proficiency develops. You will notice that the links between 
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reading and writing become closer as stuuents progress through the three .aain phases of 
the sequence. 



Early stages of writing 

Proficiency level 
Low beginners 

Skills and features of English to learn 

Use printed/cursive forms of Roman alphabet (as appropriate) 
Learn general spelling and punctuation rules 
Use simple word, phrase, and sentence forms 

Materials to use 

Basic literacy materials 

Writing tasks to follow up '-n oral and reading exercises 

Short narratives/descriptio. using Language Experience Approach 

Dialogue journals 



Expanded writing skills 

Proficiency level 

High beginners and intermediate students 

Skills and features of English to learn 

Use commonly occurring word, phrase, and sentence patterns 
Write paragraphs with topic sentences and supporting details 
Use link words to signal organization of paragraphs 
Practice techniques for pre-writing, revising, editing 

Materials to use 

Dialogue journals 

Compositions using Language Experience Approach 

Exercises to teach organization of paragraphs 

Paragraphs of narration, description, simpler logical relationships 



Academic writing skills 

Proficiency level 

High intermediate and advanced students 

Skills and features of English to learn 

Use discourse patterns expected in academic writing 
Develop a thesis with appropriate supporting details 
Become more independent in the writing process 
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Materials to use 

Sequenced exercises to model and guide students' essays 
Writing tasks simulating assignments in subject-matter courses 

Your students may not need to learn the most advanced forms of writing in this sequence. 
However, you should keep in mind that many of the features of advanced writing tasks are 
present in embryonic form at lower levels of the sequence. Further, most students find 
that as they become more skilled at writing in one language, their writing in any other 
language they may know also improves. Perhaps surprisingly, this inci eased skill may even 
transfer from a second language to the first. 

General Lesson Plan for Composing Assignments 

It is difficult to give a lesson plan which will cover all types of writing assignments. When 
your students are composing (as opposed to doing writing tasks to reinforce oral or 
reading activities) ycu should always have a pre-writing phase and you should always allow 
plenty of time for revising. In fact, it is so difficult to separate writing and revising th. 
the most appropriate lesson format consists of just two main phases: 

Pre-writing 

Brainstorming in various forms, oral and written 

Analysis of models 

Reading 

Notetaking 

Writing and revising 

Time for multiple drafts 

Feedback from teacher and other students 

Basic Writing S' ills and Reinforcement of Speaking and Listening 

Your students may need writing instruction at the most basic level-learning to form the 

letters and other symbols of the English writing system. Students needing such instruction 

range from those who have neither reading nor writing skills in any language to those who 

are fully literate but who happen not to have learned a language which uses the Roman 

alphabet. 

Chapter Five of this manual has a section on basic literacy training, and the Peace Corps 
Literacy Handbook (Manual M-21 available from Information Collection and Exchange) 
provides detailed guidance. Here are some general points to consider when teaching 
writing at this very basic level: 

o Teaching the printed forms of letters, both capitals and lower case, 
has the advantage that there will be a closer match between the 
shapes which the students write and the shapes which they must read. 
However, older learners may feel that printed letters are for children 
and insist on learning the cursive forms which they associate with 
adult handwriting. Choose the forms which work best for your 
students. 
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o When you began v'o learn to write in English, you may have learned 
the letters in alphabetical order. A more efficient way is to group the 
letters according to their shapes. For example, a number of lower 
case letters in their hand printed form are "ball and stick" figures: a, 
b, d, p, q. 

o At the same time that students are developing a legible handwriting, 
they can also learn spelling rules of wide applicability, well as the 
use of common punctuation marks (especially the period, question 
mark, comma, and apostrophe). 

Even beginning students can handle simple writ'ng a6bignm*:nt.% once they are able to form 
English letters In a legible and consistent way and can recognize a few English wordfv in 
their written form. Keep in mind that your students should be able to underi,tand 
everything that they are asked to write. Thus it makes sense to present new content first 
via the listening and speaking skills, and to use reading and writing to rein: jrce what has 
been mastered in the aural/oral activities. 

In Chapter Five, the Language Experience Approach (LEA) was discussed as a way of 
teaching reading to beginners. It is easy and natural to extend this technique as a way 
of teaching writing to beginners. When used for writing, thv-: LEA allows your students to 
express their own ideas, but it also permits you to control the difficulty of the writing 
assignment and to provide support in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and vocabulary as 
needed. 

At this point you should return to Chapter Five to refresh your memory of the use of the 
LEA for reading. TLen look at the following guideline? for using the LEA in basic writing 
activities. 

1. Base student writing on personally meaningful topics, in the same way 
that you use students* dictation of their own experiences as the texts 
for beginning reading. 

2. Have talk precede writing. Because writing is more difficult than 
dictating stories for the teacher to write, students should be given 
many pre-writing opportunities to review orally what they want to say 
in writing. 

3. Emphasize the act of composing. Present writing as a form of 
communication, not a series of drills. 

4. Recognize errors in usage, awkward phrasing, and difficulties wiih 
mechanics as natural outcomes of limited mastery of English. Handle 
errors very sensitively, placing more emphasis on helping the student 
make the meaning clear than on perfecting mechanical details such as 
spelling and punctuation. 
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5. Relate writing assignments to reading and oral language activities. At 
first, writing should be directly related to stories dictated by the 
students. As students are later exposed to a greater variety of reading 
material, the additional models of English can be used to refine 
written expression and broaden the content of written work- 

[Carol N. Dixon and Denise Nessel. Language Experience Approach to 
Reading (and Writing). Alemany Press, 1983.] 

Two themes which appear in Dixon and Nessel s guidelines deserve further comment. The 
first is the emphasis on getting the students to communicate through writing. They 
recommend that even the earliest writing assignments be tied to narratives about personally 
meaningful topics. Contrast this type of assignment with anothe* lype in which the student 
writes out a list of unrelated sentences, either as practice to reinforce a particular grammar 
topic or as an exercise in the application of certain translation rules. If you are required 
to use textbooks which present writing as drills rather than as communicatiox*^, you will 
certainly want to devise supplementary writing activities which allow your students to 
communicate on topics which have meaning for them. 

The second theme is not as explicit as the first, but it is just as important. Composing is 
viewed as an iterative process. Writers gather their thoughts, search out additional 
intormation, rehearse vocabulary and phraseology, put something into rough written form, 
review what they have written, evaluate it for adequacy of content and coherence of 
organization, ask for critical feedback from another reader, add or delete content, 
reorganize to make the narrative or argument easier to follow, review and revise again (in 
fact, probably several times), and finally, edit to check fur accuracy in grammar, vocabulary, 
spelling, and punctuation. 

Note hov' much of this process is concerned with meaning. Note also that the writer 
usually does not *'get it right" the first time around. Unfortunately, because of the way 
composing is most often taught, students get the impression that once they start putting 
words on paper, the result should be very close to a finished product. They fail to 
appreciate the importance of the pre-writing activities, and they are likely to think of 
revision solely in terms of proofreading for grammatical and mechanical errors. 

If you teach writing as a process it is almost guaranteed that you will encourage your 
students to communicate through their writing. But >uu must remember two key points. 
First, give your students enough tin.o in pre-writing activities to gather their thoughts, 
discover the language needed to express them, and establish the focus of the composition. 
Secondly, show by your lesponse to their writing that your first concern is the message 
they are trying to convey. You will defeat your purpose if you immediately start marking 
up the grammatical and mechanical errors that you find. 

MaPV teachers find it unnerving to return a composition to a student in which there are 
errors which have not been picked out with red ink or otherwise commented upon. 
Perhaps it will help to view your students' composing efforts in the following way. In the 
earliest stages of learning the writing skill, the goal is to gradually increase the length of 
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the compositions. Don't expect polished productions. Instead, place the emphasis on the 
pre-writing activities and on helping the students to get their ideas down on paper. As 
your students' writing proficiency increases, you can gradually lead them into techniques 
for revision and you can set up writing assignments so that they have time to produce one 
or more nonfina^ drafts. Even then, as you respond to an early draft you should think 
primarily of how clearly and effectively the message has been presented. In a later section 
of this chapter you will find some specific suggestions on ways to respond to students' 
written work. 

Expanded Writing Skills and Reinforcement of Reading 

If you are teaching very young students, or absolute beginners of any age, most of the 
writing assignments which you give will be under careful control. Students may do copying 
exercises to learn letter formation, spelling, and punctuation. Written grammar exercises 
and written answers to questions on reading assignments are two other types of controlled 
writing. Even when you use the LEA to teach writing, you are controlling the composing 
efforts of your students. 

These controlled writing assignments play an important role in developing the basic 
language proHciency of your students. Of course, controlled writing also has its limitations. 
It doesn't allow your students to be creative or to go very far in expressing their own 
thoughts. Controlled writing has even more serious limitations if you rely on li for teaching 
essay writing skills. Students don't get the independent practice they need in selecting a 
topic to write about, finding supporting de;ails, or discovering an appropriate way to 
organize their compositions. 

So, while controlled writing assignments are useful for some purposes, your students* 
writing activities need to be expanded in two ways. They must be allowed to be more 
communicative and they must be encouraged to be more independent. 

Learning to Write Wliile Learning to Communicate 

In recent years, many language teachers have tried an interesting tech^.ique for encouraging 
students to write more, and to communicate more through their writing. The technique, 
called dialogue journals, is a form of interactive writing between the teacher and ihe 
student. The beauty of the technique is that you can use it with students of any degree 
of language proficiency, even with beginners. This is the way it works. 

Each student has a composition book which he or she uses as a diary or journal. On a 
regular basis, preferably every day, students write in their journals a^ much or as little as 
ihey want to v/rite, on whatever subject interests them at the moment. They can return 
to the same topic in a later entry if they like, or they can treat l new topic each time. 
They can ask the teacher questions about features of language or culture, or about 
personal matters if they need to. They can express opinions and make requests. 

The dialogue aspect of dialogue journals results from the way the teacher responds to the 
students' entries. As frequently as possible, c'epending on the size of the class, the teacher 
asks to read the students' journals and writes an answering entry in each one. In effect, 
the teacher and the students carry on a conversation via the journal. Here are examples 
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of two exchanges. The first example shows the third daily entry from the journal of Laura, 
a sixth grade student from Italy who has had no prior English language training. 

Laura: Ms. Reed, I like dis room and I like you Bekes you are a good 
teshir and teach my English. I like evryBety. 

Teacher: Everybody likes you, too, Laura. Did you read the 
book? We will read every day. 



The second example is from the journal of Kazutomi, an adult Japanese student studying 
English in an intensive summer program in the United States. 

Kazutomi: I don't buy a dictionary yet. If you take me bookstore 
and choose my dictionary, I am delightful. Prepositions 
are very difficult for me. In Japan, when I take English 
Examinations, I lose points due to prepositions. Also, 
I want to know about an idiom. 

Teacher: Good. Let's go to the bookstore on Friday at 4:00. I 
will meet you there. I can't go today because we have 
a faculty meeting. So Friday at 4:00 outside the 
bookstore, OK? 

As I said, we'll have several lessons about prepositions. There 
are some rules we can study but often you just have to 
memorize them. 

Idioms are a lot of fun. I'll try to use more when I write to 
you. Then if you don't get it (understand it) (an idiom) you 
can ask. OK? 

[Jana Staton. "Dialogue Journals: A New Tool for Teaching 
Communication." ERICICLL News Bulletin 6(2), March 1983.] 

Notice how in each case the teacher treats the student's entry as a message rather than as 
a writing sample to be corrected. At the same time, the teacher's response subtly resi apes 
parts of the student's entry and provides a model of correct language. 

Teachers who have used dialogue journals with their stuc^ents throughout a semester have 
found that they bring many worthwhile results, both personal and pedagogical. Because 
the written dialogues are informal and private, mobt teachers feel that they achieve a 
greater mutual understanding with their students. On the pedagogical side, the students 
gradually increase their writing competence, moving toward greater independence as 
writers. Thanks to the feedback provided by the teacher, they gain a greater 
understanding of the features of written English. Their entries become longer and more 
complex. At the same time, because they art exploring their own ideas and interests, they 
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are building up a store of topical material which thty can mine for later writing 
assignments of a more formal sort. 

Mastering Features of Written Discourse 

As your students advance to more complex fcms of writing, the links between reading and 
writing become increasing!- important. The texts that you use for instruction in reading 
provide your students with 'ood for thought and topics for oral and written discussion. At 
the same time, the forma? .^^atures of different types of written discourse ser\'e as modeL 
which your students can use in their own writing. As you take up different features of 
discourse in readi^ig assignments, you can introduce parallel writing activities which employ 
the same features. (See the section "Some Significant Features of Expository Prose" in 
Chapter Five.) To complete the circle, when students have tried to incorporate new 
formal features into their writing, they become more aware of those features when they 
crop up in subsequent reading assignments. Thus reading and writing play mutually 
enhancing roles. 

In Chapter Five of this manual, among the exdmple:> of exerciser for the development of 
the reading microskills is one type which helps students to pick out formal discourse 
features. Such exercises are an aid to reading comprehension, but they also have a 
purpose in writing instruction. Properly used, they can he\p students learn to organize 
their thoughts and present them in writing according tj commonly used patterns of written 
discourse. 

Students learn, for example, that in a narrati\e the sequence of events is a central factor. 
Although the writer may deliberately choose not present the events in strict chronological 
order, once the tale has been told the sequence of events must be understood. Another 
type of writing where chronology must be taken into account is in the description of a 
process. For maximum clarity, each step of the process should be described in order; 
otherwise confusion may result. Chronological order al:>o figures in the explanation of a 
chain of causes and effects. 

Other types of logical relations hinge on the perception of similvirities and differences: 
contrast, comparison, analogy, the classification of like things together, and the definition 
of things, where distinguishing characteristics are pointed out. Whatever the logical 
relation, a certain thought pattern will be called for, and thii> in turn must be matched to 
the writing patterns which we conventionally use for presenting it. 

Learning the Writing Process 

In order to become independent writers, your students not only must master the formal 
features of written English, but must also b^^ome more conscious uf the writing process 
itself and learn techniques which will make the pru^ebS Wv k more smoothly for them. In 
particular, you can show them various devices to uj>e during the pre-writing phase which 
will launch them more confidently into the first rough draft. Further, you can give them 
guidelines and techniques for the revising phase of the process which will encourage them 
to look for and remedy substantive deficiencies in their writing, rather than simply making 
a clean copy of the first draft. 
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Pre-writing 

The purpose of the pre-writing phase of the process is to get the kettle boihng. When 
your students begin a writing project they need ideas, a purp or plan which wHl provide 
a focus for the ideas, the language with which to express tti^ ideas, and enough interest 
and enthusiasm to sustain the effort of getting the ideas down on paper. Depending upon 
the age of the students, and the level of their language proficiency, a variety of techniques 
may be used for launching the project. 

One of the most flexible of these techniques is brainstorming. It can be done with either 
novice or experienced writers, young or old, individually, in small groups, or as a whole 
class. The point of a brainstorming session is to free associate, to produce as many ideas 
on a given topic as possible, as quickly as possible, without worrying about the quality of 
the ideas or about grammar, spelling, or punctuation. 

Ann Raimes points out that, with ai^ one of a number of different points of departure (a 
personal experience, a picture, a map, a reading selection, a textbook topic, even an 
examination question), brainstorming can be used to start the writing process. You can 
vary the type and content of the prompt according to the nature of the writing assignment 
and the language proficiency of your students. Here is how Raimes uses brainstorming 
together with a picture as a prompt. 

The s*-jdents see a photograph in which a young giri and an old man are 
sitting ugether on a park bench and playing checkers. (The photograph 
is from a collection by Edward Steichen, The Family of Man.) They are 
asked to observe and talk about the picture. 

Examples of responses from a group of four students: 

- She is probably about four years old. 

- I wonder who's winning? 

- Where is her mother? 

- Does her mother know she's playing with the old man? 
He's her grandfather. 

1 like his face. 

He looks like my grandfather. 

- She's pretty. 

- What time of day do you think it is? 

The students make comments and free associations for about five minutes. 
Then they make written notes, examine them, summarize them, and 
develop them into a topic for a more focused discussion. After the 
second, more focused discussion they do a writing assignment. 

[Ann Raimes. lechniques in Teadiing Writing. Oxford University Press, 
1983.] 

A variation of brainstorming has the students asking speculative questions about a reading 
selection. The questions lead to discussion, which is then follovted b> a writing assignment. 
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Ann Rainies shows an example of speculation as applied to a reading selection for 
intermediate level students. 



When the fire engine left the fire station on Hicks Street at 8:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, the fireman Bill Roscoe did not know that he would return a 
hero. Flames were leaping out of a first-floor window of the corner house 
on Livingston Street. Neighbors, police, and firemen stood outside on the 
sidewalk. Suddenly they all looked up and shouted as they heard a 
scream. A boy, about ten years old, appeared at a third-flocr windo^v. 
It wouldn't open. He was very frightened. Bill Roscoe dropped the hose, 
stepped forward, jumped, and grabbed the bottom rung of the metal fire 
escape ladder. Then he climbed up to the window, broke it, pulled the 
boy out of the window, and carried him down the ladder. Both were safe, 
and '^'^ crowd cheered. 

In asking speculative questions, students have to think beyond the given text. These are 
some of the questions which could be asked about this reading ^election. 

Why was the boy alone in the house? What does a fireman do every day? 
How would the boy describe the event in a letter to his grandmother? 
What letter would the owner of the house write to the insurance company? 
What precautions should everyone take to prevent fire aL home? How 
would the boy describe the incident? Would you like to be a fireman/- 
woman? Why or why not? 

The more promising questions are those which can set off ^ discussion generating lots of 
ideas, which the students can then incorporate into a follow-up writing assignment. 

Still another variation of brainstorming is a technique called loop writing or looping, which 
is more appropriately done on an individual basit. with students at an intermediate or 
advanced level of proficiency. Each student writes without stopping for five to ten minutes, 
putting down anything that comes to mind on a given topic. As in al' forms of 
brainstorming, there is no editing. No worry about the aptness of the ideas, the brilliance 
of the prose, the accuracy of the grammar, spelling, and punctuation. The student then 
stops, reads what has just bt written, reflects on it, and then sums it up in a single 
sentence. This sentence becomes the kernel idea for the next loop. After going ihiough 
this procedure two more times, the studt^nt should have arrived at a summary sentence 
which he can use as the focus for an essay. The following example shows looping as used 
by Julio, a college ESL student in the United States, but the technique works w^" ^Iso for 
students in secondary school and for adult learners. 

Loop 1 

Because I arrived late to class I am very sorry but I ad to *alk with a 
person of Mexico who is going to come to study here the next month and 
I opened my house and help for the time he will need to find a home for 
he and his family. Then I came running to class. And I am writing same 
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thing I did yesterday. I received a cassets I bought and I was listening to 
some of them I am veiy happy with the music I bought and I enjoyed 
listening to Chakovsky's 1812 simphony, the best of the classics played 
by the most famous piano player Liberace in which he plays the always 
beautiful Tehcwcorsky number one concerto. Also a bought another about 
jazz. . . 

It takes Julio some time to settle into the routine, but he then starts to roll with the 
description of the cassettes he has just bought. Upon reflection he decides he wants to 
write about why he likes music, and this is shown in the first line of the next loop. 

Loop 2 

! like music because is a kind of communication. 

Music was used for our ancestors to express their feelings in situations 
such as religion, war, love, etc., and music is still used for the same 
purposes now a days. For example, you can know the feelings of 
Schuber when you listen to some of the famous Schuber's senaos which 
are blue and become you sad. 

Music is also used to express protest about political situatio .s. For 
example, "The Jolckloristas" which is a latinamerican music group, sing 
several songs against the situation in Chile, Argentina, etc. 

In my opinion these are some of the reasons for which I consider music 
a kind of communication and for this reason I use music to communicate 
my feelings too by means of songs I wrote to my father, my mother and 
my wife. . . 

Reflecting on the second loop, Julio decided that the mos: important idea was feeling^*, 
and this led him to think of music in a more metaphorical sense. 

Loop 3 

What do you need to listen to music? 

You need just be quiet for a minute and you can hear your own music 
which can tell you if you are sad or happy. This can result you so funny 
that you aren't going to try but think, which music is a deaf and dumb 
person listen to? You can answer any music because they don't know 
how to produce it: they don't know the noise. Nevertheless I tell you they 
have their own internal song, their heart, stomach, etc. they can feel more 
than us because we have more noise outside that is impossible we hear 
the beautiful song ^r heart play when he works. 
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We can listen to a beautiful music authors play but I recomend you try to 
be quiet for a minut during your busy day and get a chance to heard your 
heart sing when he works it will be the best of all experiences you can 
hear our all fascinating musics there are in the world. 

[Jane Hughey et al. Teaching ESL Composition. Newbury House 
Publishers, Inc., 1983.] 

Besides being an individual rather than a group technique, looping takes a longer time to 
work properly than other forms of brainstorming. You and your students must allow for 
this and give the ideas a chance to flow and develop. It Julio had stopped after the 
second loop, he might have had a workable focus for his essay. However, it is apparent 
from the way the third loop develops that Julio*s thoughts had not yet jelled. In the third 
loop Julio has finally found a focus that interests him, and it is quite likely that the essay 
he now writes will be more interesting to his readers than an essay based on the second 
loop would have been. 

Revising 

The purpose of the revising aspect of writing is to make sure that you have actually said 
what you intended to say. The fccus is still primarily on ideas, though (as compared with 
pre-writing activities) you have to be more critical of the way in which the ideas are 
expressed. 

Students often think of revision as being one single step, the last step before handing in 
the assignment. It is more realistic to think of revision going on constantly as you write. 
Even in pre-writing activities, one can often find revision going on, as some ideas are 
discarded while others are retained and more fully developed. 

Your students are likely to think of revision in the same way that their teacher does. You 
can set the example by planning writing assignments so that there is clearly more than one 
revision stage. Show them through your own reactions that comments, suggestions, and 
other responses in the earlier revision stages should be directed at the message. Grammar 
and spelling can wait until the end. Ann Raimes gives some practical suggestions: 

1. Whun you pick up a student's piece of writing, don't immediately 
reach for a pen or pencil. Read the whole piece through before you 
write anything. 

2. Look for strengths as well as weaknesses, and let the student know 
what the strengths are. 

3. Your main job is to help the writer see what to do next. Ask 
yourself: What should the writer do now to improve this paper? What 
does this paper need most? 

[Ann Raimes. Techniques in Teaching Writing. Oxford University Press, 
1983.] 
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Here is an example of a student composition, the way Raimes responded to it, and the 
subsequent revision by the student: 

Ever «'nce I was a small child the magic of tricks always were mysterious 
to me. One person who I believed was a master of it is Harry Houdini. 
He was the greatest and his magic will live on as the greatest. If I was to 
meet him at my magic dinner, all my mysteries would be ansv.-er. Maybe 
he will evsn teach me a trick to amaze my friends. I feel I'm the person 
who should find out the secrets that were buried with him. 

Comment: 

You have made me very interested in Houdini. What did he do that was 
so great? What mysteries do you want to be answered? What exactly 
were the secrets that were buried with him? I'd like to know. 

This is a real success story. The student not only reacted to the specific questions of the 
teacher, but she also corrected the subject-verb agreement problem in the first sentence 
without having it called to her attention. 

Ever since I was a child the magic of tricks always was mysterious to me. 
One person who I believed was a master is Harry Houdini. All his escapes 
from chains and jails shocked millions. His death in the water tank truly 
was a mystery. Some people think he did not know how to escape; 
others believe he suffered a bad cramp. I will find out at my dinner. I 
would like him to even teach me a trick to amaze my friends. 

The story doesn't end there. The student, bothered by the mystery of Houdini's death, 
went to the library to research the question. She found out that Houdini had died of 
peritonitis. So she revised again. 

You may feel that it is not practical to try to carry out Raimes' suggestions in large classes, 
but there are ways to cut down on the teacher's work load in reading student compositions 
while still preserving the emphasis on rex-ising to clarify the message. 

o Each student working independently uses a checklist to guide the 
revision of the paper. The checklist might consist of a series of 
questions. Whar is your purpose? Which sentence states the 
purpose? Where are your supporting ideas? Are they clearly stated? 
Lave you given examples where they are needed? etc. For more 
elaborate writing assignments, more elaborate checklists may be 
devised. 

[Raimes. Techniques in Teaching Writing.] 

o Students work in pairs or small groups, reading their papers aloud to 
each other. Students sometimes discover their problems for 
themselves in this way. The other members of the up, serving as 
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the audience with whom the writer is trying to communicate, ask 
questions about anything in the paper that they don't understand. 
(They should not critique the grammar.) 

[Raimes. Techrziques in Teaching Writing] 

o Each student exchanges papers with a partner. The partners use a 
checkhst such as the following to respond to each other's paper. 

1. Who do you think is the audience for this essay? 

2. What is the purpose of this essay? 

3. Underline the thesis statement and the topic sentences in 
the essay. Circle the controlling ideas in each. 

4. What is the best part of the essay? 

5. What questions could you ask the author? 

a. Are there places where more information is needed? 

b. Are there places that you find confusing? 

c. Are there details thai do not contribute to the main 
ideas in the essay? 

d. Are there examples that do not relate to the thesis 
statement? 

e. Is there information that the audience will already 
know? 



[Joy M. Reid. The Process of Composition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 

After your students have revised their work under the prompting of one of the above 
techniques, you can then read the papers and will probably find fewer problems to deal 
with. Another suggestion is to designate some writing assignments as "prc*;ticc 
compositions," not requiring your students t;.) polish them to {..ifection. As the semester 
progresses, the students will become more proficient at managing the writing process and 
you can set higher standards for their output. You might then ask them to use their 
greater writing skill to return to the earlier practice compositions and revise them. 



EXAMPLES OF EXERCISES TO DEVELOP THE WRITING SKILLS 

Exercises for beginning writers should build on material which is already familiar to the 
students. The pre-writing phase should contain a lot of oral work and the actual writing 
done by the students should be limited and controlled in various ways. Here are some 
suggestions for beginning writing activities which are guided by the technique of the 
Language Experience Approach. 

o Have students dictate the first part of a story. After three or four 
sentences have been dictated, give the students the story to 
complete independently in writing. 
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o Give students copies of cartoons from which the characters' 
dialogue has been omitted. Have them compose orally, 
experimenting with various things the characters might say. and 
then write their ideas on the cartoons. 

0 Have students invent and act out brief social exchanges: asking 
directions, making a purchase in a store, greeting someone in the 
street, o- lering food at a snack bar. Then have them write these 
in dialogue form. 

[Carol N. Dixon and Denise Nessel. Language Experience Approach to 
Reading (and Writing). Alemany Press, 1983.] 

If you are teaching beginners, you may find that the LEA is so effective you will want to 
use it for most of your less controlled writing assignments. However, you should not forget 
the value of dialogue journals in encouraging students to write more extensively and 
communicatively. Remember also that as your students' writing proficiency develops, they 
need more assignments to help them to become independent writers. 

Expanded writing skills require students to produce longer and more complex sentences. 
For this purpose, many writing textbooks contain exercises in which the students aie 
instructed to combine two or more simple sentences into a .single more complex sentence. 
For example, the exercise might contain pairs of sentences which the student is to combine 
by making one sentence into a relative clause which is then used to modify some noun in 
the other sentence. 

History is the course. + It causes me the most trouble. 
= History is the course which causes me the most trouble. 



This type of exercise can be quite helpful, but >ou should be aware of its limitations. The 
focus here is more on the grammatical form of the sentences than on the way sentences 
are strung together to form a discourse. For this reason, .students should also sometimes 
do sentence combining exercises within the context of a whole paragraph, as in the 
following example. 

Directions: The following paragraphs are written in short, choppy 
sentences. Combine some of the sentences to increase the unity and 
coherence of the paragraphs. It may be necessary to rewrite some of the 
sentences; use coherence devices, and perhaps even rearrange the 
sentences. 

1. It's snowing outside. I feel a kind of loneliness. Everything looks 
lonely outside. No one is on the streets. All I see are empty cars 
and snow. The trees are bare. They look cold. They look lonely, 
too. 
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2. This is not my first time away from home. It is the longest. Maybe 
it is the most helpful. I have to learn to be independent. I have to 
solve my own problems. That will make me more responsible. ! 
have to keep track of my money. I have to be careful how much 
! spend. If my decisions are wrong, it's my own fault. It's no one 
else's fault. Being alone is the best way to learn responsibility. 

[Joy M. Reid. Ttie Process of Composilion. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.] 

Notice that combining sentences within the context of a paragraph is much more like an 
authentic revision activity. There is no single correct answer to an exercise such as this. 
Students can compare their results and discuss the differences. 

Students need help in organizing il.eir paragraphs and longer essays into coherent patterns 
of discourse. The following is an exercise which points up the need when wridng a 
narrative to put events in a chronological order. 

1. Issue a muddled picture sequence to Group A. Tell them to put the 
pictures in the correct order. 

2. Issue a muddled sentence sequence to Group B. Tell them to put 
the sentences in the correct order, independent of Group A. 

3. Call Group A to the front of the room. Tell them to hold up their 
pictures in the order they have decided upon. Ask Group B 
whether the picture sequence matches the order of their sentences. 
Encourage class discussion as to the correct order of events in the 
story. 

4. When an order is agreed, tell members of Group B to stand with 
their "partner" in Group A. Ask individual students to read 
sentences from the story. 

5. Teii the groups to return to their seats, and then display the picture 
sequence at the front of the room, together with verb cues in the 
simple past tense. Tell the class to write Ihe story. 

[Ronald V. White. Teaching Written English. George Allen & Unwin, 1980.] 

The next exercise also makes students more conscious of patterns for organizing discourse. 
It uses the technique of guided analysis of a model essay. After the students have been 
led to understand the organization of the model essay, they write an essay of their own 
guided by the model and by a new set of data provided by the teacher or the textbook 
writer. 
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This technique has wide applicability, but would probably not be usable with very young 
learners, since some degree of abstraction is needed for discovering the author's 
organization and then applying it in one's own writing. On the other hand, analysis of a 
model works well for logical relationships such as comparison and contrast or cause and 
effect. Relationships such as these do not lend themselves as readily to the type of 
"physical" representation which was used for chronological order in the previous exercise. 

The following example shows how to use analysis of a model in an essay organized to 
present a comparison and contrast. 

1. The students read an essay describing two brothers. (It could be 
two towns or cities, two books, two holidays--any two things which 
may be compared and contrasted.) 

2. The students analyze the essay with the help of a table such as the 
following, a list of the characteristics on which the two brothers are 
compared. Extract* j details *rom the essay, the students become 
aware of how the author presented the similarities and differances 
between the two brothers. 

Robert John 

Age 

Physical appearance 
Way of dressing 
Occupation 
Favorite pac>time 

3. Now the procedure is reversed. The students are given a second 
table already filled in. Using the data in the table, and following the 
model of the essay about the brothers, they write their own 
comparison and contrast essay about two young girls. 



Age 

Physical appearance 
Way of dressing 
Performance in school 
Favorite pastime 



Marie 
12 

short chubby 
neai, .^.ninine 
star pupil 
reading alone 



Ruth 
12 

tall, thin 

careless, casual 
indifferent student 
playing with friends 



The type of text which may be taught by using the analybi.s of models ranges from personal 
and business letters, through various types of expository paragraphs, to longer texts such 
as critical reviews and descrir s of laboratory experiments. In the following example, 
the technique is applied to v .agraph of description. 
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First the students see a model paragraph. 



The librarian for the children's section of the City Library will have a variety 
of responsibilities. Duties will include planning, organizing, implementing, 
and evaluating children's programs and services. The librarian will be 
responsible for building and maintaining the library's children's collection 
as well as supervising the staff of the children's section. Th^^ candidate for 
this position must have a bachelor's or master's of library science degree 
from an accredited library school and 3 to 5 years' professional 
experience. This person should enjoy working with children and should 
also be able to supervise adults. The salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. 



The students analyze the paragraph by answering a series of questions: 

1 . According to the topic sentence, what position does this paragraph 
describe? 

2. Fill in the spaces with information from the paragraph. 

Duties and responsibilities; 



Qualifications: 



Salary: 

3. For what audience w--^ this job description written? For what 
purpose was it written? 



In the next step, the students see a format for this type of par^jgraph: 



Format for Writing Static Description 
Job Description 

Topic Sentence: a statement naming the job and the place of 
employment 

Support: duties and responsibilities qualifications (professional and 
personal) 

Concluding sentence: a statement about salary for the position 
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Finally, they are given information to write into a paragraph similar to the model 
paragraph; 

«■ 

A head nurse is needed in the intensive care unit of the University 
Hospital. Use the following information to write an advertisement 
describing the position for the newspaper. 



HEAD NURSE-INTENSIVE CARE UNIT 

Responsibilities: Planning, organizing, and directing 
all intensive care unit activities 
Teaching staff and patients 
Performing surgical, postoperative, and medical 
procedures 

Qualifications: 3 to 5 year ' experience in critical 
nursing 

Registration with the State College of Nurse 
Managerial skills 

Interested Applicants Apply to: M. N. Smith 

Director of Personnel 
University Hospital 
1 Belmont Avenue 
392-2146 



Topic Sentence: State the position available and the picce where it 
is available. 

Support: Describe the responsibilities and qualifications. 
Concluding Sentence: Tell applicants how to apply for the job. 
[Joyce Pagurek. Writing Workshop. Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 1984.] 



MORE ADVANCED WRITING TASKS 

Many of the techniques and exercises which we have already examined may also be used 
in connection with the types of writing tasks carried out by ciMlege and university students, 
and professional people. In each of the following types of written text, students will need 
help with pre-writing and revising activities and techniques. The st-idy of model texts will 
give them patterns foi the overall organization of the discourse. Attention to logical 
relationships (description of processes, comparison and contrast, cause and effect, 
classification, and so on) will help ihem focus their thoughts and match them to patterns 
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for expressing the relationships in writing. The following are some of the types of 
advanced writing tasks for which you may need to prepare your students. 

0 Objective reports: e.g., a report on a field trip, or a d^ ption of a 
laboratory experiment. (See Peace Corps Manual No. M-31 ESP: 
Teaching English for Specific Purposes.) 

0 Summaries: e.g., summarizing (with or without critical commentary) 
a short story or an article done as a reading assignment. 

0 Research papers: using appropriate reference material to support a 
chosen thesis through argumentation. 



SUMMARY 

Wiiting activities serve two purposes in the English language classroom: 

Learning the types of personal, academic, and professional writing 
which students need in their daily lives. 

Reinforcing the learning which goes on through the medium of the 
other language skills. 

In T^lanning and conducting writing activities with your students: 

Be sure to ificlude activities that allow your students to communicate 
ideas that are meaningful to them. 

Include exercises which help your students understand and master the 
features of written discourse: overall patterns of organization, ways of 
expressing logical relationships, and so on. 

Use pre-writing activities to generate ideas and provide tne language 
resources needed for the writing task. 

Show your students individual and group techniques for revising their 
written drafts so as to pr :sent t]»eir ideas in forr s which take into 
account the needs and expectations of their reac .s. 

Respond in the first instance to the message of the piece of writing, 
rather than going immediately for all the mechanical errors you can 
find. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 



Language Expmence Approach to Reading (and Writing) 
Carol N. Dixon and Denise Nessel 
Alemany Press, 1983 

With very little adaptation the Language Experience Approach ma> be used for teaching 
composing skills to beginners. The last chapter of ♦his book shows how to organize writing 
lessons. It looks upon writing as a process including pre-writing, writing, and revising. 

Techniques in Teaching Writing (ED 107) 
Ann Raimes 

Oxford University Press, 1983 

Presents practical information relating to daily classroom instruction. Useful ideas, 
suggestions, and examples of teaching techniques that have proven successful in the 
classroom. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



TEACHING GRAMMAR 

This chapter begins by explaining the differences between grammar for native 
speakers and grammar for language learners. It continues with a description 
of the grammar aspects of the Grammai Translation Method, Direct Method, 
Audiolingual Method, a:ia Communicative Approach. It discusses the 
problem of sequencing and suggests ways to deal with grammar in the 
classroom. The chaptci concludes with a description of reference grammars 
and an annot?teJ bibliography of grammar exercise books and reference 
grammars. 



SOME Br^!NiTIONS, TERMS, AND DIFFERENCES 
Grammar as Seen by the Non-Specialist 

Native speakers usualJy think of English grammar as a subject studied in school. Studying 
grammar teaches you how to talk and write correctly. Note the word "correctly." You 
already know how to talk, having learned the language as a toddler. And you had at least 
the rudiments of writing well in hand before you started studying grammar. The study of 
grammar was sort of an embellishment and refining of something you already knew. 

A large part of grammai fo .he native speaker is learning the names for elements of the 
language-nouns, verDs, prepositions, and the like-and lear .mg how they work together 
in prepositional phrases, sentences, clauses, paragraphs, and so on. This aspe t of 
grammar can be compared to an anatomy cla^s in which you learn how your muscles work. 
YouVe been using your muscles successfully since you were born. I^ow you are learning 
what you and your muscles actually uo. 

Another part of grammar for the native speakei is fine tuning the language already used. 
Such things as exercises in which you choose the correct form of "lie" or "lay," activities 
teaching you to use "\vhom" in the right places, or instruction on identifying and eliminating 
dangling modifiers (e.g., "I saw an accident standing at my bedroom window"), are really 
attempts to correct liny mistakes \n your use of the language. 

Grammar as Seen by the Linguist or Grammarian 

To a professional in the field of grammar-a linguist-grammar is the study of how words 
and phrases are arranged in the expression of thoughts and ideas. This study of the 
language is parallel to a biologist^s study of a piant or animal. What are the various 
organs in this organism? How do they work? What do they do? How do they interact 
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with one another? The hnguist approaches a language in the same way. Some of the 
questions which a linguist might ask are: 

What are the basic elements in this language? What are ilie words, prefixes, 
suffixes, etc.? 

How do the basic elements work? How do they combine to communicate 
such things as negatives, qu-^^tions, the relative time that something 
happened, etc.? 

How do the elements interact with one another? In what order do they 
occur in a phrase or sentence? What combinations communicate what ideas? 

Grammar in an EFL/ESL Context 

From the point of view of the language learner, learning the grammar of the language is 
closer to the linguist's position ihan the non-professional native speaker's. The learner 
needs to know what the woids of the language are and what they mean. He also needs 
to know how to combine these words to say what he wants lo say. 

Example: A speaker of Japanese has tc learn sooner or later that in English 
the verb comes in the middle of the sentence rather than at the end of the 
sentence as it does in Japanese: 

English statement word order This is a book. 
^ ".leral translation of Japanese This a boo- 
All approaches to teaching English, all textbooks, and all EFL/ESL teacher \ deal one 
way or another with the teaching of English grammar as it is defined by lihguists-the 
words of English and their combinations. The important thing fur you to remember is 
that grammar in an EFL/ESL context is quite different from the grammar you knew and 
loved (or didn't love) in school. 



GRAMMAR ASPECTS OF MAJOR APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE TEACHING 

This section will give examples of textbooks written within the ihree broad categories of 
language-teaching approaches discussed in Chapter Tvvj and .hew how grammar is dealt 
with in each approach. Each example is an excerpt showing only the grammar 
presentati<rn aspects of th'^ lesson. In all three examples the same grammar point is 

taught, the sentence pattern "This is a Yom will be able to see the differences in 

the way the three approaches teach the same feat re. 



Traditional Grammar Translation Method 
Description 

The essence of this approach is that the grammar of the lan^.Mge is presented explicitly 
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by rule (generally in the native language of the student), with example sentences in the 
target language. The student: 

o learns this rule by studying the example sentences; 

o translates sentences exemplifying the rule into his language; 

o translates sentences from his language into the target language. 

Example 

Figures 7.1-7.4 are taken from a textbook for Japanese junior high school students written 
within the Grammar Translation Method. The point tu be taught, as mentioned before, 

is the sentenc: pattern "This is a The student reads the explanation of the 

pattern in Japanese. Note the model sentence 'This is a piano." (See Figure 7.1.) The 
student then studies the example sentences given i;. Figure 7.2, and practices the pattern 
by translating parallel sentences from Japanese (Figure 7.3). In Figure 7.4 there is further 
explanation of the grammatical structure of the sentence. As you can see, there is very 
little English used. The discussion in the textbook, and in the classroom, is in Japanese. 

Comments 

Students who have learned English well via this approach typically have the grammar of 
English down pat. In fact, they generally know much more English grammar than native 
speakeri do. They can read English quite well and in many cases can write it well. Such 
students are often weL\, however, in the oral aspects of language. Tneir pronunciation 
tends to be difficult to understand, they have great difficulty understanding native s^^eakers, 
and their fluency ib quite low. These last two problems tend to lessen if students are in 
an Engli:h-speaking environment for any length of time. The solid grounding in grammar 
and written English allows them to establish relationships between the oral and written 
language. Fluency comes with practice in any circumstances. 

Critics of the Gr^ " Translation approach point out that hearing and speaking a 
language are what language learning io all about, and if an approach doesn't allow the 
student active practice in hearing and speaking, there is sometb'ng dreadfully wrong with 
the app. oach. They also contend that learning all that grammai is a waste of time. Just 
as young children learn to speak a language without benefit of grammatical instruction, the 
language learner can do the same. 

These criticisms have been pretty much accepted throughout England and the United 
States, and have led to the abandonment of the Grammar Translation Method in EF^ and 
ESL teaching. However, Grammar Translation is extremely widespread in other countries, 
largely because it is the only approach that does not require the teacher to speak the 
target language well. Given the emergence of English as a world language, and the 
consequent great demand for English instruction in third world countries, it is inevitable 
that people whu know only a little English will find themselves teaching it. These teachers 
will naturally opt for a language teaching approach that puts the least pressure on their 
English abilities. The Grammar Translation Method meets their needs admirably and, :n 
addition, is probably very familiar to them as the way in which they themselves learned tne 
English they know. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE GRAMMAR TRANSLATION METHOD 



On this page, the sentence 
"This is a piano" 
is introduced. 

Ail the words are irgpslated 
and explained in Japanese. 

cassette 




This is a piano. 

^<r>li:iiA-^^mEt'h'Z^'ZK^tt. This. is. a. 
book <r)i^x-r. ' - Hit t' T / -c 1-j > V . T i-^i 
"'"-'tt. piano >v> -7 4i|§«; book r v> -) J}i|§:: 
i)"#*-;c^i This is a book. "c/LJi^Ttjiri-'; *t. 

^This \i thisil'-X^fi L*^(c # t t*-T fz I 



Figure 7.1 From Gro/ier ^E/i^/M Study Course for Junior High School 
Students. Grolier International, Inc., 1978. Reprinted by permission. 



UNIT 2 
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This is a — . 



Here, the student is shown 
other sentences like the model 
"This is a piano." 



2 



3 



4 



5 




This is a desk. 



This is a table. 



This is a chair. 



T *3 a sofa. 



This is a stool. 



Figure 7.2 From Grolier English Study Course, Book L 
Grolier International, Inc., 1978. Reprinted by permis^^'on. 
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On this page, the student 
practices the model 
by translating from Japanese 
into English. 




2 - U[±r-7'/uT-r. 



3 ihli^^tXt. 



4 miivy r-Xt. 



5 zii'dx-y-zi-zir. 



ERIC 



Figure 7.3 From Grolier English Study Course, Book 1. 
Grolier Intern ?onal, Inc.. 1978. Reprinted by permission. 
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This is a crown. 



This is ~. tfoB^fijfv^^ t. 



More explanation of This is a book, 
grammar in Japanese. ~ aii '^^t'-t" 



© this(-fe is(-t,^'!^*«*^(7)T-t*\ 

Zi\ this(i^]£(c^l> ("lo^l^j ^^ti^(c 

,^ L ^ L J: 1. 



This diagram siiows 
the difference 5n 
word order between 
Japanese and English. 



This 
ztUi 



IS 



a cap 

13:1 L 



X'ir. 



■ illi3c.nl 



Figure '' ^ From Grc//gr English Study Course, Book 1. 
Grolier aternational, Inc., 1978. Reprinted by permission. 
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Ramifications 

The textbooks currently being published are almost all based on more modern approaches 
to language teaching which do not involve a direct treatment of grammar. On the other 
hand, your students aie highly likely either to ha-e studied English (or another language) 
via the Grammar Translation Method, or at least to know about the approach. Many will 
come to class or to your sessions firmly believing that they will not lecrn English unless 
you give them rules and require them to translate from one language to the other. 



Direct Method and Audiolingual Method 
Description 

The essence of both the Direct Method and the Audiolingual Method is that the best way 
to learn a language is through habit formation. Students are exposed to model sentences 
which they practice in a variety of oral drills and exercises. This practice is supposed to 
lead them to "internalize" the grammatical structure of the : . .itence as a hal i, after which 
they presumably can use the sentence type to express their own thoughts. 

In the Audiolingual Method, oral language (including careful work on pronunciation) is 
stressed; written practice is considered secondary. In fact, in some Audiolingual curricula, 
written work is postponed entirely until the student has reached an intermediate level 
While grammar is never dealt with overtly in the classroom, the sequence of presentation 
of sentence types and vocabulary is rigidly controlled, so that the student is exposed to 
sentences of gradually increasing complexity. The native language of the student is not 
used. The teacher is expected to use only English. 

Example 

Figures 7.5-7.7 are from English for Today, an ESL textbook written within the 

Audiolingual framework. In the sample pages, the sentence pattern "This/that is a " 

is presented, along with the corresponding yes/no questions and answers ("Is this/that a 
? Yes, it is./No, it's not.") The format of the lessons is: 

o presentation of the model sentence; 

o a series of oral drills which practice the model. 

Note that the meaning of the sentences is conveyed enti.^t^l) by pictures. The presentation 

and drill result, it is hoped, in the student's ability to use the pattern "This is a " to 

express his own ideas. 

Comments 

It is hard to find a struent who has learned English solely through this approach. It is 
an "ideal" approach in the sense that even those who espuus'^ its orinciples augment it in 
the classroom with activitii^s which are counter to those principles. In any event, students 
who have studied English through this approach apparently find it hard to extend what 
they have learned into natural language situations. While they can do t' d drills well, they 
cannot use the language on their own without considerable additional work. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE AUDIOLINGUAL METHOD 



Unit I DESCRIBING THINGS AND PEOPLE 



Lesson One 



THINGS IN THE SCHOOL 




nouns 



book 
box 

door 
map 
pencil 
picture 
table 
wall 
window 

a 

and 

is 
that 
this 

that + IS = that's 



This is a book. 



That's a door. 



This is a book. That's a door. 
This is a book, and that's a doon 

U Practice statements with This is a (book) and That's a 
(door). Use the pictures above or objects in the classroom. 

1. book a book 
box 

3. chaii* 

4. pencil 

5. table 

6. door a door 

7. map 

8. picture 

9. window , * 

10. wall • 

1.2 Practice statements with This is a (book), and that's a 
(door). 

bookfdoor 

1. This is a book, and that s a door. 
chair I map 

2. 



igure 7.5 From English for Today, Book i, ed'ted by William R. Slager. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. ^.epi ted by permission. 
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penciljpicture 



ii 



it 
no 
not 

it + is = It's 



3. 



4. 



0. 



tablelwindo'v 



boxiwall 



Is this/that a book? Yes, st is. 
is this/that a chair? No, it's not. 

1 .3 Practice "yes-no questions" with Is thisjthat a (book id 
the short answers Yes, it is and No, it's not. Use the pu .ure? 
and objects in the classroom. Si means "Speaker 1" (may be 
student, group, row, etc.). 






Si: Is viiis a door? 
S2: Yes. it is. 



Si: Is this a map? 
82: No, it's not. 




Si: Is this a picture? 
S2: Yes. it is. 



Si: Is this a window/ 
S2: Yes. it is. 



Figure 7.6 From English for Today, Book 1, edited Hv William IR. Slager. 



McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. Reprinted 



!rm:ssion. 
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1 









Si: Is this a wall? 
S2: Yes, it is 



Si: Is that a map? 
S2: Yes. it is. 



Si: Is that a book? 
S2: No. it's not. 



Si: Is that a picture? 
S2: No. it*s not. 




10 



Si: Is that a window? 
S2: No. ifsiiot. 



Si: Is that a wall? 
S2: No. it's not. 



ure 7.7 From English for Today, Book 7, edited by William R. S) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. Reprinted by permission. 
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Practical experience with the "pure" Audiolingual Method shows that, one way or another, 
sophisticated students will demand grammar explanc ion from the teacher. In a class of 
able Japanese studenis being taught the lesson from English for Today\ one would expect 
that sooner or later one of them would ask for an explanation as to why the word order 

of This is a " is different from the order of its counterpart in Jt mese. Practical 

experience using the approach wiih unsophisticated students shows that they have no idea 
how to extract the abstract sentence pattern from the model or drill sentences. 7"hey are 
likely to wind up not learning very much at all unless the teacher supplements the drill 
with translations and direct explanations of the meaning of the sentences and words. 

Critics of the approach point out that the m iterial learned in class is of little relevance 
in reaMife situations. Tht j Jso point out how boring and artificial drilling is, and how 
little classroom language drills resemble actual e of the language. It has also been 
argued that, with students literate in their native _-*nguage, the postponement of written 
work is ill advised, in that the postponement denies both teacher and students the use of 
well-developed learning tools and places a Iieavy memory burden on the student 
accustomed to writing things down. 

Ramifications 

If your textbook is based or* the Direct Method or Audiolingual Method, your students 
are likely to need or want some grammatical explanation, and if grammar isn't your forte, 
you'll need some help. Later on in the chapter there is a section on reference grammars, 
the source of such help. Depending on how purely Audiolingual your text is, you might 
also have o augment it with materials to make the lessons more relevant and interesting 
to your students. If you have students experienced v .h Grammar Translation, you might 
have to supplement the textbook with grammar discussion and explanation. 



Communicative Language Teaching 
Description 

There are many variations of communicative language teaching, some of which were 
discussed in Chapter Two. What all the variations have in common is that grammatical 
aspects of the language are considered less important than language use. Students are 
taught sentences and vocabulary appropriate to situations they find themselves in. In this 
kind of approach, model sentences and grammatical explanation and practice are built in, 
but they are secondary to the major purpose of communication. 

Example 

Figures 7.8-7.10 are from Expressways^ a typical communicative textbook. The lessons in 
the book consist of a series of one-page segments, followed by a one page summary of the 
vocabulary and grammatical points taught in the segments. In each segment, students are 
given a model conversation oi^ a useful subject. To practice the model, several situations 
are set up, in which students are given the information *^ey need to create variations on 
the model. As a final step, students are instructed to provide their own information as 
they create further conversations on the model. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE COMMUNICATIVE APPROACH 



I'm Sorry. You Have the Wrong Number 




A. Hello. 

B. Hello, Fred? 

A. I'm sorry. You have the wroni; number. 

B. Is this 32S-717.S? 
.A. Xo. It isn't. 

B. Oh. 3orr\-. 








Now present your own 
conversations. 



Figure 7.8 From Expressways: English for Communication, Book 1 
by Steven J. Molinsky aiid Bill Bliss. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., En^Liwood Cliffs, Ne\? Jersey. 
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Is This Bus Number 42? 




A. Is this Bus N'umber 42? 

B. Yes, it is. 

A. Oh, good! I'm on the right bus! 




Is this the "F" train 

A. Is this the "F" tram"* 

B. \o. It ibn't. 

A. Oop^I Km on the wronj^ train! 
Does this plane go to Flonda? 




A. Doei this bus stop at Center Street? 

B. Yes, it does. 

A. Oh, goiid! I'm on the right bus! 



A Doe> thii> p ane go to Flonda? 
B« \o. It doesn't. 

.A. ips! I'm on the ;vron^ plane: 




Now present your own 
conversations. 




Figure 7»9 From Expressways: English Jor Communication, Book 1 
by Steven J. Molinsky and BiH Bliss* Prenticc-Hail, Inc*, 1988* 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englev/ood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
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Where Do You Want This Sofa? 

this sofd. 



in the living room 1 




A. V here do vou want Ihis sota? 

B. I hat sota? Hmm. Put it in tfie livms? room. 

A. And hinv about the.se chairs? 

B. Those chairs? Let me see. Please put them m the dmins; room. 



\ 







"WHERE DO 
YOU WANT , 
THIS CWr^ 




4. 



Now present your own 
conversations. 



Figure 7.10 Fro'di ExpressWuys: English for Communication, Book 1 
by Steven J. Moiinsky and Bill Bliss. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988. 
Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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Figures 7.8-7.10 shc^ lesson segments in which "this" and "that" first occur. Figure 7.8 is 
from Lesson 2, which covers the topics of the telephone, getting around town, and social 
communication. Students learn the question "Is this 328-7178?" as the way to ask if the 
caller has reached the right number. 

"This" comes up again in Lesson 3, in the segment "Is This Bus Number 42?" (see Figure 
7.9). Again, students learn the word in a particular context. The lelationship between 
"this" and "that" is presented in Lesson 4 (see Figure 7.10), "Where Do You Want This 
Sofa?" This segment involves a different use of "this" and "that" (as adjectives-"this chair," 
"that sofa"-rather than pronouns). 

Comments 

Proponents of the va.^^us kinds of communicative language teaching argue that it improvt , 
on earlier methods because it teaches students to use the language in natural situations 
and therefore leads to fluency. Critics comment that it does not prepare the student fo'- 
situations not covered in the textbook or class, and that it is difficult to predict in advance 
the situations for which the student will need language- 
Critics also comment that the approach requires students to memorize a great deal of 
material without being shown the systematic aspects of that material. The grammatical 
aspects of the phrase "You have the wrong number" may be too complex to be taught at 
this point in the boc^ but students need the phrase if they use the telephone. They are 
to memorize it in its entirety, withou malysis of its components. While this practice saves 
them a lot of grammatical bother, it requires th^^m to memorize an arbitrary set of words, 
which has "^een demonstrated to be much mort Jifficult than remembering patterned or 
structured items. 

Ramifications 

If you find yourself with a communicative textbook, and if your students expect grammar 
e::planations, chance^ are that (1 will initially be uncomfortable with not knowing about 
the grammatical aspects of the components of a sentence. You will either have to help 
them overcome those feelings or explain the structure of the sentences as you go along. 



SEQUENCING 

A notion that winds through the various approaches, and one that you will deal with on 
a daily basis as you teach English, is the problem of what to teach before what else. 
Common nse suggests that simpler things should be taught before more complex things 
ano that if you .-^re teaching a variation on X, it is reasonable to ha ♦aught X first. 

Grammatical Sequencing 

In grammar stu-^ies, some sentences are simpler, jnd therefore easier, than others. You 
deah with this notion in your English classes in school when you studied simple vs. 
compound or complex sentences. The simple sentence "This is a book is easier than the 
complex sentence "If books consisted of loose sheets stuck together any old which way 
with chewing gum, this would be a book." 
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The various approaches :j teaching English deal with the problem of sequencing 
(arranging items from easier to harder) in various ways* Textbooks within rhc Grammar 
Translation Method, Direct Method, and Audiolingual Method determine ;^ sequence of 
sentence pattt.ns from simple to complex according tc grammatical criteria alone, then 
arrange lessons around that sequence. 

the two example grammar lessons shown in Figures 7.1-7.4 and 7.5-7.7, the sentence 

''^is is a " is the first sentence type presented. From there, the textbook Tor 

Japanese junior high school ^^tudents uses the following sequence: 

This is a hat. 
This is my hat. 
I have a hat. 
These are hats. 
This is an egg.' 
Is this a ha .? 
This is Mr. West. 
He is a tailor, etc. 

English for Today, on the other hand, sequences as follows: 

This is a book. 

That is a door. 

V/hat's this/that? It's a book. 

The book is yellow. 

Is the book yellow? Yes, it is./No, it's not. 
What color is it? It's green. 
Is this/that a bool^ or a chair? It's a chair. 
Is it green or blue? It's blue. etc. 

You can see how the sequence in each textbook progresses from simple to more complex, 
but in different directions. 

Approaches to language teaching developed after the A:idiolingual Method i eject the 
notion of such rigid sequencing as is illustrated above. Proponents of these newer 
appr iches argue that more important aspects of language than grammatical stiucture 
exist, and that sequencing determined solely by grammar prcduces uninteresting, irrelevant 
lessens. These texts do not completely abandon grammatical sequencing, however. A 
great many post-Audiolingual textbooks (like Expressways^ Figures 7.8-7.10) sequence 
loosely according to verb tense. Such sequencing often goes as follows: 

present tense of "be" 

"Is this 328-7178? No, it isn't ." 

present progressive tense 
"This bus is going downtown." 
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simple present 

*This bus goes to Westville." 



imperatives 

"Go clown to the corner." 

The sequencing of other grammatical features-nouns, prepositions, question forms, etc.- 
is determined by the content of the conversations. 

Other Parameters 

While sequencing according to grammatical complexity is of great concern to EFL/ESL 
textbook authors, they consider other parameters as well. 

As you can see from the Expressways example, the usefulness to the Student of words ^nd 
phrases is very important. It's a very rare textbook, for example, that doesn't teach "Hello. 
How are you?" "Fine, thanks" early on, simply because English speakers use these phrases 
time and time again during a day. The authors of English For Today chose to teach ihe 
question pattern "What's this?" in the first lesson fceca^^e it allows the student to ask for 
' Dcabulaiy items-something the authors considered of use to the language student. 

Ease of explauc^tion is another parameter, especially importani in approaches (and 
classrooms!) where the student's native language is not used. Sentence types that are put 
into the first few lessons have to have meanings which can be demoi^strated or 
pantomimed. You might explain the difference in meaning between "this" and "that" in 
this way: 

"This is a book." point to a book in front of you 
"That's a book." point to a book across the room 

After the first lessons, sentences must be explainable in language the student can 
understand. For example, the standard way to explain "must have" is to set up a context: 

I went to the drugstore. I bought a paper. I paid for the paper with money 
from my wallet. I came he^e from the drug store. I don't have my wallet 
now. I must have left my wallet in the drug store. 

Another parameter is a progression from things the student knows to things the student 
doesn't know. It is standard practice, for example, to urt out with the verb "be" in simple 
sentences, because they are easily demonstrated and occur with alarming frequency. It is 
also standard practice to go from "be" sentenci:s to the present progressive ("I am going," 
"you e going," etc.) because, amcng other things, that tense jses the forms of "be" the 
student has already learned. 

Practical Choices 

As you can gather from the previous discussion, the sequencing of materials to be taught 
13 a complex irsue. Some teachers make up their own sequence, taking materials from 
several books. Others follow the sequencing of a particular text or prescribed syllabus 
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(which me'\ns simply that they teach the lessons in the order they are given in the book 
or syllabus), and amplify the lessons with material from other sources. You will probably 
prefer the latter course, feeling that your energies are better devoted to classroom i^^Jtters 
than to wrestling with the problems of sequencing. 

If you are required to teach from a book that ii. hopelessly chaotic in sequencing-that is, 
if you can't yourself perceive a pattern to the sequencing-it is probably worth your while 
to find a book whose sequencing you like and teach according to that sequence. You can 
still use your required book. You merely skip around in it while following the order of 
your preferred book. 



GIUMMAIl TN THE CLASSROOM 
Your Intuitions as a Native Speaker 

However iruch grammar you know, you have a great advantage as a native speaker. In 
all except the really tricky instances, you can easily tell when a sentence is correct and 
when it has mistakes in i;. You know, for example, thu- the sentence "This is a books" 
is wrong ("ungrammatical" is the technical term). You also kn- -v how to correct the 
sentence: to "This ^'s a book" if only one book is under consiu tion, and 'These are 
books" if more than one book is. 

Your ability to tell whether a sentence is grammatical or not is part of being g na 
speaker of English. In the vast majority of cases you can trust your own judgment, and 
therefoie don't have to check with grammar books to see if a sentence is correct. You can 
legitimately set yourself up as an authority in questions of correct/incorrect, 
grammatical/ungrammatical. Your intuitions can save you endless arguments and 
explanations that result from the question "Why do you say it that way?" The answer is 
"Because English speakers do." 

In those few instances where you hesitate to pass judgment or a grammatical question, you 
can consult a reference gramwiar to clarify your understanding. The use of reference 
grammais is discussed later in this chapter and several helpful reference grammars are 
annotated at the end of the chapter. 



The Students Who Want Grammar 

In many cases, yo«» will be tfea'^hing from a textbook that does not present grai^mar overtly 
in terms of lules, expianatic , exercises, and drills, whereas your students will expect such 
a diiect presentation of grammar and will be uncomfortable without it. Some st'«dents 
will be persistent in their requests tor giammatical explanations. Others will simpl) drop 
out on the grounds that your class doesn't meet their needs. 

There are several ways of deal.ng with this situation. It makes good pedagogical seiise to 
meet your students' expectations as far as you can. If you can't, you ha^e to change their 
expectations one way or another, or risk your credibility. 
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If you opt to change your students* expectations, you can try explaining that in their 
previous experience with language learning, the teasers were not native speakers of uie 
language. You are, and m you can teach tbe^.i how to speak Engh'sh without having to 
load them dowi. with grammar. 

If you intend to focus on h'stening and : peaking in your class, you can explain to students 
that listening and speaking classes differ from reading and writing classes and that your 
approach is better suited to Hotening and speaking than a more grammar-based approach. 
This explanation can be followed by a demoi.ot hn that be:ng able to understand and 
speak is of great value. 

If you choose not to change ..pectations (often the most realistic choic^), there are ways 
you ':an compromise between the demand for grammar and the approach that doesn't 
emphasize grammar. 

One way is to make overt the ^'internalization" process. In every lesson, set aside time in 
which you allow students to work out the grammatical rules for the^nselves, from the 
model sentences you have been working with. Set a time limit on the discussion, and give 
it a structure by telling students that they are to arrive at translation of the model 
sentence in the native language, and to observe the ways in which the English and native 
language versions differ. Then let them conduct their discbs^ion, with you providmg 
additions, examples of English when required and correcting errors in the English they 
come up with. You don't need to speak the native language to monitor such discussions. 
You can follow what's going on by the English words and sentences. At the end of the 
allotted time, have students summarize by asking what the agreed on translation is and 
how the English and native language sentences differ. 

Another way to build grammar into a non-grammar approach is to find a grammar ext.rcise 
book and to assign relevant exercises as homework. (There are several Jisted in the 
bibliography at the end of this chapter. There are undoujtedly such exercise books 
published in your country and available locally.) You might have to se^ aside time in ciass 
to go over the ex^^cises. 

Using Grammatical Terminology in Your Lessons 

Grammatical terminology (everything from definitions of "nuun" and "verb" to a description 
of the word "as") is the jargon developed by linguists and teachers to talk about languages. 
All fields have jargon, and grammar jargon serves the same purpose for linguists that, say, 
medical jargon does for doctors. It lets you talk easily about the things you need to talk 
about. 

In the language classroom you ha/e to talk about the language. You don't, however, have 
to use extensive grammatical terminology to do it. (A parallel is your doctor, who talks 
about your sore muscles with his colleagues using medical terminology, but who talks to 
yoo about them in ordinary language.) In fact, one of the aiguments against the Grammar 
Translation Meth d is that the students are required to learn too rnucl^ terminology. Note 
that in the English for Today sample (Figures 7.5-7.7), there is no gJuir.matical terminology 
used. 
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On the other hand, experienced language teachers fine that the use of some terminology 
saves endless circumlocutions. 

^mple: Your student comes up with the sentence, "I have a pretty." You 
tell him the sentence isn't correct and he wants to know why. 

If your student knows the term "noun," you can easily explain that "pretty" 
isn't a noun, and that you have to have a noun in that place in the sentence. 

If your student doesn't know the term, you have to give examples with nouns 
and hope that the student will figure out that "pretty'^ isn't like any of the 
examples. 

As you continue to teach, you will und. ..btedly find yourself using as a matter of course 
the grammatical terms you and your students need. The important thing to remember is 
that you are not obligated to use terminolog}^ if you don't find it useful, or to avoid using 
it if you do find it useful. 

SOME BASIC GRAMMAR TERMS 

Here are a few of the most common gr&mmar terms, in case you didn't study grammar in 
school, or suppressed the gramn r you did s^udy. The entry for each term takes the 
following form- definition of the te;m, additioral discussion if needed, and one or more 
sentences containing underlined e. samples of the term. If you run across a term that isn't 
defined here or in a reference grammar, luok for it in one of the big all-English 
dictionaries. 

adjeclive: a word that describes (the technical term is "modifies") a noun. In the following 
senten the adjectives are underlined: 

Nasreddin Hodja is a humorous figure in Middle Eastern 

oral literature. 



adverb: kind of a "wastebaskef class of words. Anything that doesn't fit into the other 
seven parts of speech (see below) is called an adverb. The most obvious adverbs are 
words that describe or modify verbs. In the following sentence, the adverbs are 
underlined: 

A neighbor respectfully and politely asked the Hodja 
if he could borrow his donkey. 

article: In English, the words a, an, and th are articles, a and an are ndefinite articles; 
the is a definite article. 

be: The verb be (also called a linking verb, or a copula, or "the verb in be ") is one of the 
more interesting-or problematic, depending on how you look at it! grammatical aspects 
of English. It is highly irregular, as verbs in the language go. It's t. . only verb that has 
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separate forms like: 

am , is, are, was, were 
It plays a part in the progressive tenses, e.g.: 

w as talking , am listening , has been writing , etc. 
It is part of the passive voice, e.g.: 

was hidden , be seen 
And it serves as a sort linguistic equal si^n in sentences like: 

Hodja stories are a part of Middle Eastern folk 

literatiire. 

For all these reasons, be is the focus of a lot of attention. 

clause: a sentence Stuck inside an nher sentence. LxDoked at from another point of view, 
a clause is a sentenr i which functions as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. Clauses have 
subjects and predicates. In the sentences below, the clauses are underlined and their 
function is given in parentheses: 

The Hodja said that his donkey wasn't there , (clause functioning as a 

no' n) 

At that moment, the donkey that they were talking about brayed from 
behind the house, (clause functioning as an adjective, i.e., modifying 
the noun donkey) 

When the neighbor heard the donkey, he was puzzled, (clause 
functioning as an adverb, i.e., modifying the other clause in the 
sentence) 

conjunction: a word that connects phrases, clauses, or sentences. The most used 
c ^junctions are and and but. In the sentence below, the conjunctions are underlined: 

'*Hodja, you said that your donkey wasn't here, but I just heard it 

bray." 

direct object: the noun or noun phrase that immediately follows a v^erb and refers to 
something tHe verb has acted on. In the sentence bwluw, the direct objects are underlined: 
The Hodja shook his head and shrugged his shoulders . 

indirect object: a noun or noun phrase that Cv^ines between ihe veib and the^cfirecTobjecT 
In the sentences below, the indirect objects are underlined: 

We are telling you a Hodja story. 

The Hodja did not want to lend his neighbor his donkey. 

interjection: a part of speech that includes expressions like Gosh! . Drat! , etc. In the 
'sentence below, the interjection is underlined: 

"Allah! May you be forgiven your lack of faith!" cried the Hodja. 

noun: a word that refers to or names someone or something, e.g., dog, Winston Chuvciihl 
happiness , etc. In the following sentence, the nouns are underlined: 

"You will believe the _ ord of a donkey , and you will not believe the 

word of a man whose beard is white!" 
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part of speech: In iraditional English gran:mar study, the words of the language are 
divided into eight different classes. These eight classes are called parts of speech. They 
are the following, each of which has been defined in this section: 

nouns adjectives pronouns prepositions 

verbs adverbs conjunctions interjections 

phrase: a group of words (different from a clause or sentence because it doesn't contain 

both subject and predicate). Typical phrases are: 

noun phrases ( book of stories about the Hodja ) 

prepositional phrases ( at the bottom , of the boat , a bout the Hodja '^ 

verb phrases C micht be looking , should have been seen ) 

plural- referring to more than one. Nouns and pronouns can be plural, and so can the 
verb be. In the following sentences, the plural words are underlined: 

One day the Hodja planted some saplings m his garden. 

When evening came and he had finished his task, be uprooted them 

all and carried them into his house. 

?m living in bad times ." he explained to his children . 

It is better to keep our be longings where we can see them ." 

predicate: Sentences are composed of a subject (see below) and a predicate. The 
predicate usually jonsists of the verb and whateve"- follows it in the sentence. In the 
sentences below, the predicates are underlined: 

One night a thief entered the Hodj a's house. 

The Hodja's wife whispered that there was a thief in the next room. 

The Hodja told her to be quiet . 

"Maybe he will find something worth taking . 

Then we can easily take it from him ." 

prepositiou: a limited class of words like at, for, behind , etc. Prepositions often 
refer to locations. They are followed by nouns in prepositional phrases like to the store. 
of the story, and like an idiot. In the following sentences, the prepositions art underlined: 
The Hodja was once traveling in a sailboat during a fierce storm, 

wirich-tci s&d th e boat- from side to -side-afld-tore^the t opsail. 

When the Hodja saw the sailors rush up the mast and start to tie 
down the sail, he shouted at them. 

"If you want to keep tho boat still, you should tie it at the bottom, not 
at the top!" 

pronoun: a word that can be used instead of a noun or noun phrase. In the following 
sentences, the pronouns are underlined: 

The village gossip, a notorious sponger, ran up to the Hodja. 

"I just saw a gigantic stuffed turkey carried by on a pla'.e." 

"What is that to me?" asked the Hodja. 

" They carried h to your house," answered the gossip. 

"What is that to you?" asked the Hodja. 
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sentence: traditionally defined as a group of words that expresses a complete thought. 
(No one ever came up with a good definition of "a complete thought," however!) Another 
definition is "a group of words that includes a subject and a predicate," i.e., something that 
is being talked about, anu what's happening to that something. In general, you can trust 
your intuition as a native speaker as to v/hat a sentence is. In the following examples the 
first is not a sentence, whereas the second is: 

The Hodja, a famous figure in Middle Eastern folk literature. 

The Hodja is a famous figure in Middle Eastern folk literature. 

singular: referring to only one thing. Nouns and pronouns can be singular, and so can 
the verb be. Verbs in the present tense can also be singular. In the sentences below, the 
singular forms of nouns, pronouns, be, and present tense verbs are underlined: 

The Hodja was once asked what the more useful, the sun or the 

moon. 

"The sun shines in the daytime when there is a lot of light already," 
he replied, Vhereas the moon shines when it is dark. 
The moon is therefore much more useful." 

subject: the first part of a sentence, usually including a noun or pronoun. The subjects 
of the sentences below are underlined: 

Ten men offered the Hodja ten pennies to take them across a river 

in a boat. 

Although not a skillful boatman, he started to row the ten m^^n across. 
The boat lurched in midstream. 

One of the ten fell put and was carried away by the current. 
The lost man's friends began to shout at the Hodja. 
"All right," he said. "I'll accept just nine pennies!" 

tense: the trappings on a verb that indicate when the action takes place. The traditional 
tenses in English are listed below, with an example for each. Note that the progressive 
tenses are sometimes called continuous tenses. 

present: The Hodja walks to the mosque, 

present progressive: The Hodja is walking to the mosque. 

past: The Hodja walked to the mosque, 

past progressive: The Hodja was walking to the mosque. 

future: The Hodja will walk to the mosque, 

future progressive: The Hodja will be walking to the mosque. 

present perfect: The Hodja has walked to the mosque. 

present perfect progressive: The Hodja ha^ been walking to the mosque. 

past perfect: The Hodja hao walked to the mosque. 

past perfect progressive: The Hodja had been walking to the mosque. 
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future perfect: The Hodja will have walked to the mosque. 

future perfect progresjive: The Hodja will have been walkin^ ^ to the mosque. 



verb: traditionally defined as a word that expresses an action or a particular sta-.c. ("A 
particular state" is one of the phrases grammarians use to talk about the verb be. which 
clearly behaves like a verb, but somehow doesn't express action.) In the following 
sentences, the verbs (not the verb phrases!) are underlined: 

The Hodja was preaching at the mosque. 

He pointed out that it is sin^ il for a woman to wear makeup. 

Someone in the audience c ommented tnat the Hcdjii's wife wore 

makeup all the time. 

The Hodja re plied . "jiJut it looks good on the hussy!" 



USING REFERENCE GRAMMARS 

For your own interest and possibly peace of mind, you might want to invest in a reference 
grammar of English. Thousands of reference grammars of English have been written over 
the last two hundred years, including many written specifically for the EFL^SI - . .. 
There are probably reference gra, .lars of English available in the language oi your 
country. 

What Reference Grammars Are 

Reference grammars describe a language the sa.ne way that, say, a textbook on human 
anatomy describes the body. A reference grammar might start out describing the various 
kinds of words: nouns, pronouns, adjectives, etc. It will define each k''nd, give examples, 
and discuss the ways in which the relev^., words behave. A reference grammar will tell 
you, for example, that nouns change form when more than one is being talked about, and 
will go into the changes that occur: regular one.s ("cat" - "cats") and irregular ones 
("mouse" - "mice"). After discussing the word classes, the grammar might go on to discuss 
kinds of sentences: statements, questions, negative statemt nts. negative questions. Then 
the grammar might go on to discuss the ways sentences are inserted into other sentences, 
i.e., complex and compound phrases and sentences. 

A reference grammar is meant to be skipped around iii like an encyclopedia, and is 
constructed accordingly. The sections, paragraphs, examples, or explanations are usually 
numbered. The terms and examples given in the index refer the reader to these numbers, 
so that it is easy to find any given topic. In the best reference grammars, explanations are 
written so that you don't have to have read what has come beforehand to understand the 
point being m?de. In the Longman English Grammar, for example, ihe index contains the 
following for 'this/that": 

this/that/thei.;/those: demonstratives 4.32-36, form 4.32, for nearness/distance 
4.3^: aQ 5>.djecti\'es/pronouns 4.34, determiners, 3.1, 4.22; replaced by subject 
pron uns 4.36, 13.19n.7, by which 1.42; common uses 2.52, 4.35, App 7; this 
one/these ones, etc. 4.10; this Sunday (no preposition) 8.12, App 48 
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DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 

433 This/that* and theseAhose': nesmsss and distance 

'Nearness" may be physical. This and these may refer to somelKtrig 
you are actually holding or that is close to you. or that you consider to 
be close to you. or to something that is present in a situation. We can 
associalfe thts arxJ these with here : 

The picture I am referring to is this one here 

The photographs I meant are these here 
r/j/s-and these can refer to nearness in time (now^: 

Go and tell him now. this instant! 

'Distance' may be physical. That arxJ those can refer to something 
that is not closo to you. or that you do vol consider to be close to you. 
We can associate ^hat and those with there: 

The picture I am referring to is that orTe there 

The photographs I meant are those there 
That and those can refer to distance in time {then): 

Operations were ditricuit in the l6th cemui, 'n ttiose days there 

were no anaesthetics 

4.34 Demonstrativa sdjoctives/pronouns compared 

Demonstratives can be adjectives: that is. they can be determiners 
(> 3.1] and go before a noun or one ones [> 4.10]: or they can be 
pronouns used in place of a noun or noun phrase [> 4.2.1]: 
adjecthre -f noun: / dont liKe this coat 
adjoctivd -f om. / dnr . hke thfs one 
pronoun: / don t like this 

Demonstratives used as pronouris normally refer to things, not people: 

/ found this wallet / found this, (pronoun) 

/ know this girl, {ttiis canrx>t stand on its own here) 
Demonstrative pronouns after What^ refer to things: 

What's this/that"^ What are thsse/those"^ 
This and that as pronouns after VWx)' refer to people: 

Who's this? Whos that? 

These and those referririg to peop^ are followed by a (plural) noun. 
Compare What are these/those'^ (i.e. things) with: 

Who are these/thoae people/men/women/chlldren'^ 
But those, closely follcwed by who. can be used on its owr: 

Those (of you) who wjsh to go now may do so quietly 



4.35 Common uses of ihte/thaf and ihesa/tboM' 

This/that/these/ttiose used as adjectives or as profxxjns have many 
different uses. For examples (> App 71. 

4.33 Subject (mnouns refrfadng denionstratives 

Demonstratives are replaced by // or they in short responses wt>en the 
thing or things referred to have been identified (compare > I3.i9n.7]: 
Is this/that yours? Yes. H is. (Net *Yes. this/that is') 
Are these/those yours? Yes. they are. (Not 'Yes, these/those are*) 
He/she can replace thtsAhat wt)en the reference is to people: 
This/That IS Mrs/Mr Jones. She's/He's in charge here. 



Figure 7.11 From Longman English Grammar by L.G. Alexander. 
Longman Group Limited, 1988. Reprinted by permission. 
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If you have this reference grammar and you are teaching "This is a you can find 

out about "this" and "that" by referring to the indicated sections. Sections 4.33-4.36 of the 
Longman English Grammar have been reproduced as Figure 7.11 to show you the sorts of 
, information you can expect to find. Note that there are lots of examples. 

Using a Reference Grammar 

The primary use of a reference grammar is for your own instruction, either before you 
approach a particular set of sentence types in class, or after students have asked you 
questions. (By the way, if you are embarrassed to be asked questions you can't 
immediately answer, you can explain to students that native speakers can't always answer 
questions about their language-and then ask a question or two about their language to 
illustrate your point!) 

Bringing a reference grammar to class has its problems. You can't teach from it. That 
is not its purpose. A reference grammar written in English for English speakers is 
probably beyond the English abilities of your students, and if you let them use it class 
you will spend endless amounts of time interpieting it for them. A reference grammar 
v/ritten in the native language of the students is not always reliable, and in a contest 
between you and such a grammar, you have to argue very -.ogently indeed to convince 
students that the book might be wrong. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter discusses the grammatical aspects of several approaches to language teaching: 
Grammar Translation Method 
Direct Method and Audiolingual Method 
Communicative Language Teaching 

It also discusses ways to deal with the teaching of grammar in class. You can satisJfy your 
students' demands for direct grammar activities without spending most of your class time 
explaining grammar rules and doing grammar exercises. 

Teachers can make use of reference grammars to clarify their understanding of grammar 
topics which appear in their syllabus and lesson materials. Reference grammars may also 
be used as a supplement to textbooks and class discussions. However, most all-English 
reference grammars require a considerable proficiency in English to be readily understood. 
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NOTES ON REFERENCE GRAMMARS 
AND 

GRAMMAR EXERCISE BOOKS 



Reference Grammars 

Note: Reference grammars assume that readers understand simple grammar terms like 
"noun," "verb," "subject," and "predicate/* If your understanding of such terms is shaky, 
consult the short glossary of grammar terms in this chapter, or look them up in a good 
dictionary. 

Longman English Grammar (ED 133) 

G. Alexander 
Longman Group UK Ltd., 1988 

A duwu-to-earth, very usable grammar, with numerous examples set in blue ink for ready 
identification. The book is aimed at advanced ESL students, but is probably most 
accessible to the native English speaker. Explanations are clear and matter of fact, and 
are couched in ordinary language with a minimum of terminology, llie appendices include 
lists of words and phrases referred to in the text, e.g., lists of irregular verbs, verb + 
particle combinations (* uring up," "call off," etc.). The index includes grammar terms as 
well as words with particular grammatical characteristics and functions, e.g.,"would," "see," 
etc. 



ESL Grammar Handbook for Intermediate to Advanced Students of English as a Second 
Language 
Allan Kent Dart 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982 

As the title indicates, a grammar written specifically for the student. Gram.nar points are 
organized into short (typically a page and a half) chapters, with very clear explanations and 
examples. The points are axranged from simple to complex, and the author suggests that, 
whereas advanced students can use the book as a reference grammar, intermediate 
students should work through the chapters in order. Careful attention is paid to defining 
and illustrating terms. For example: 

An uncountable noun describes something that we cannot count: "Give 

me liberty or give me death." (Patrick Henry) 
This would be a nice classroom reference book, since the level of English used in the 
grammar explanations really is accessible to intermediate students. There are quizzes for 
each chapter in a parallel volume, ESL Grammar Quiz Book, from the same publishers. 

A Communicative Grammar of English 
Geoffrey Leech and Jan Svartvik 
Longman Group Ltd., 1975. 

A grammar based on Grammar of Contemporary English, described below. The 
"communicative" in the title refers to the authors' attempt to look at English grammar 
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from the point of view of meaning, e.g., their definition of mass nouns (the same thing as 

the uncountable nouns in the Dart handbook described above): 

Mass nouns (sometimes called "non-count" nouns) typically refer to 
substances, whether liquid or solid: oil, water , butter , wood, leather, 
iron, rock, glass, etc. Mass nouns are always singular: it makes no 
sense to "count" the quantity of a mass substance which is not 
naturally divisible into separate objects. 

As you can see, the language of the explanations can get very complex, and so the 

grammar is beyond the reach of students with less than an advani^ed command of English. 

English speakers who already know what the example sentences mean will find it quite 

useful. 



A Grammar of Contemporary English 

Randolph Quirk, Sidney Greenbaum, Geoffrey Leech, and Jan Svartvik 
Longman Group Ltd., 1972. 

A very dense, very comprehensive grammar, certainly the most exhaustive grammar 
published recently, and one found on the shelves of people serious about English grammar. 
It describes the standard English spoken by educated people around the world, and deals 
in detail with the differences between British and American writing and usage. The 
terminology and depth render it inaccessible to all but teachers with considerable 
grammatical background, and the most advanced (and grammar-happy) students, e.g., the 
explanation of mass (uncountable) nouns: 

We have noted that mass nouns do not have a plural. It is, however, 
more accurate to say that they are invariable and lack number 
contrast: 

Music is/ *Musics are my favorite hobby. 
As the term "mass" implies, the notion of countability (of "one" as 
opposed to "more than one") does not apply to mass nouns. Count 
nouns, which can be counted, ( one pig , two pigs , several pigs ...) show 
the speaker as able to distinguish these items as separable entities. 
Mass nouns, on the other hand, are seen as continuous entities (much 
pork, * one pork . * few pork ...) and show the speaker as regarding 
these substances or concepts as having no natural bounds. They are 
subject to division only by means of certain "gradability expressions." 



Grammar Exercise Books 

GrammarWork 1 - 4: English Exercises in Context 
Pamela Breyer 

Regents Publishing Company, Inc., 1982 

A series of four exercise books, in which the grammar is presented in meaningful contexts. 
Book 1 is for the real beginner, 2 for the high beginner, 3 for the intermediate, and 4 a 
review of the points covered in the first three. Each lesson consists of the presentation of 
a grammar point via a diagram or chart, practice in which the student manipulates 
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sentences along the lines of the model, and "Make It Work," in which the student uses the 
model in a (usually) illustrated context. The exercises are correlated with numbered 
sections in GrammarGuide from the same publisher, and can be used out of sequence if 
desired. 



Grammar Exercises, Part One 
Arthur A. Burrows 
ProLingua Associates, 1984 

This book is a self-study augmentation of Nancy Claire's The Grammar Handbook, 
described immediately below. It supplements her lessons with extensive additional written 
exercises, including "challenge" exercises at the end of some chapters. The exercises in a 
lesson range from easy to difficult, so that the needs of students at varying levels of ability 
will be served. In addition to the grammar focus, each lesson is made more interesting by 
a topic focus. All the exercises in the lesson "talk" about the topic, and the necessary 
vocabulary is listed in the vocabulary summary at the end of each lesson. Topics range 
from "How to use this book" (Lesson 1), to banking, to occupations. 

The Grammar Handbook, Part One. 
Nancy Claire 

ProLingua Associates, 1984 

A basic grammar exercise book, with delightful illustrations. A particular point is 
explained very simply, then followed by various oral and written exercises. The grammar 
points are basic enough that the book can be used with beginners. Lessons are not 
sequenced, and can be dipped into as the need arisc^s. A feature of the book is the 
inclusion of blank worksheets, which the student is to fill with material presented and/or 
discussed in class. Another feature is the inclusion of references for teachers after each 
chapter. Students are assumed to have had some English. Many of the written exercises 
require the student to create sentences along the models given. 



ESL Grammar Workbooks I and H for Intermediate Speakers and Writers of English as a 
Second Language 
Allan Kent Dart 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1978 

These are textbooks teaching the grammar of English. Each grammar point is explained 
via diagrams or charts and followed by a series of written exercises (mostly fill-in-the- 
blank), each of which has a particular focus. The first lesson, for example, is an 
explanation of the forms of be in the present tense. The second lesson s focus is the verb 
be in statements, and is a fill-in-the-blank exercise. The third lesson's focus is ^es/no 
questions and answers with the verb be, and is also a fill-in-the-blank exercise. The book 
could easily be used as a supplementary text for homework or self-study on the part of 
intermediate students. 
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A Basic English Grammar with Exercises 
John Eastwood and Ronald Mackin 
Oxford University Press, 1988 

A book of lessons, each of which consists of a described point of grammar and exercises 
in which the student is to practice the grammar point. Lessons range from simple (the 
first lesson is on word order in simple sentences) to complex (the last lesson is on 
emphasis, as in "I did do it; you didn't see it."). Descriptions of the grammar point are 
very clear and include examples. Exercises range from standard fill-in-the-blai.k-with-the- 
correct-verb-form to more "fun" activities like picture exercises in which the student uses 
the grammatical form to interpret the picture. At the beginning of the book there is a 
glossary of grammatical terms defined via examples (verb: in the sentence "I go to work 
by bus," the word go is a verb). The last chapters in the book give examples of functions 
(apologizing, complaining, etc.), a list of irregular verbs, punctuation rules, word building, 
and lists of money and other number terms. The language is very British, which might get 
in your way if you are not comfortable with the differences between British and American 
English. 



Making Cjise in English: Intermediate Grammar in Context 
Ruth Pierson and Susan Vik 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1987 

This could easily serve as the main text in a class for intermediate or advanced students 
interested in grammar. The lessons are sequenced according to grammatical structure 
(they provide a thorough review of the simple structures, tenses, etc., and introduce more 
complex ones), but include hefty reading passages and oral and written practice. Grammar 
points are explained via easy-to-understand diagrams and charts. The reading passages 
and dialogues are much more difficult than the grammar, e.g., the first sentence in the first 
lesson: 

People in the United States today know that many things about the 
way they live affect their health: the food they eat, the medical 
attention they get, the alcohol and tobacco they consume. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



LESSON PLANNING AND NESTING 

A major responsibility of any teacher involves mapping out the long-term 
goals for the course and the school term, as v/ell as the outlines and plans 
for each lesson. The function of testing is then to check that goals and 
objectives have been met. 



At one point in Alice In Wonderland, Alice meets the Cheshire Cat, sitting on the bough 
of a tree in the fork of a road. Should she go left or right Alice wondered. 

"Cheshire Puss," she began, "Would you tell me please, which way I ought to 
walk from here?" 

"That depends a good deal on where you want to get to," said the Cat. 

"I don't care much where . . . ," said Alice. 

"Then it doesn't matter which way you walk," said the Cat. 

"So long as I get somewhere," Alice added, as an explanation. 

"Oh, you're sure to do that," said the Cat, "if you only walk long enough." 

Unfortunately Alice's approach is shared by some teachers, who think that if they just 
begin a lesson and talk long enough they are bound to get somewhere. However, working 
without long-term goals and short-term objectives leads to lessons that lack focus and 
direction. Your students look to you for a sense of purpose. Your goal setting will reassure 
them that you are aware of their needs and will demonstrate a thoughtful management of 
the classroom. 



LONG-TERM GOALS 

Long-term goals reflect what you intend your students to be able to do with their English 
at the end of the course or the school term. Your goals should therefore be relevant, 
motivating, and concrete. They need to be relevant and to reflect the effort you have put 
into understanding both the individual needs of your students and the national educational 
goals of the country in which you are serving. They need to be motivating and to be 
perceived by your students as being reasonable and leading to successful learning. They 
need to be concrete, that is to say specific and measurable. "To understand past tenses 
in English" is not specific enough. "Students will be able to talk about past events" is both 
specific and measurable. 
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In writing goals and objectives you need to include three components: 



o 



o 
o 



type of behavior: the specific action expected of the student 
condition: the circumstances under which the behavior is to be 
demonstrated 

criterion: the degree or level to which the behavior must be 
demonstrated to be acceptable 



Here is an example beginning level objective for listening: 

After listening to a sample passage on "Walking to School" (condition), 
students will be able to draw a picture and color 10 objects in the drawing 
(behavior)j with fewer than five mistakes (criterion). The task will be 
accomplished in 10 minutes (criterion). 

Here is an example of an intermediate level objective for speaking: 

After selecting a topic (condition), students will be able to give a one-minute 
presentation (behavior and criterion), using correct pronunciation of the /th/ sound 
(criterion). 

Here is an example of an upper-intermediate level objective for writing: 

After reading a passage on "Pollution" and a phrase outline of the same 
passage (condition), students will be able to change the outline into a 
sentence outline by rewriting each phrase as a complete sentence (behavior), 
with fewer than 10 mistakes in the construction of the sentences (criterion). 
The task will be completed in 20 minutes (criterion). 

You will find additional information on instructional objectives and lesson planning in the 
Peace Corps Manual Teacher Training: A Reference Manual (ICE Manual No. T-45). 

The basic information which you need to write your goals may be found in the following 
sources: 

L a copy of the syllabus for your classes for the year (if one exists) 

2. copies of the textbooks available to your class 

3. back copies of the national exams, if you are teaching a class which 
will be taking these exams within the next two or three academic years 

4. ideas for sources of supplementary materials 

5. information on communicative approaches to the four language skills: 
listening, speaking, reading and writing (see Chapters Three, Four, 
Five, and Six) 

6* information you have gathered on the needs of your students 
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Once you have written your goals, your long-term plans are in place and you can move on 
to outlines and lesson plans. 



OUTLINES 

These outlines are your drafts and foundations for your lesson plans. For these outlines 
you will need to select your: 

o topic (where necessary, as in a science class which has one hour of 
English a week) 

o lesson objective, including reference to condition, behavior and 
criterion 

o language skill focus: listening, speaking, reading, writing 
o vocabulary 
o grammar focus 

o materials: textbook and supplementary materials 
o activities 
o assignments 

Figure 8.1 shows the outline of a lesson plan. This outline is based on an extract from a 
syllabus used by a Central American country. Volunteer^) teaching English in schools in 
that country are expected follow this syllabus. The extract reads as follows. 



Lesson VII 
Talking about Family Relationships 

By the end of the lesson the students must be able to: 

o Use the verb characteristics-present tense in English with the 
structures "have" and "has"-affirmative and interrogative. 

o Understand and use "have" and "has" with different nouns and 
pronouns in affirmative sentences. 

o Complete the set of possessive adjectives by adding "our" and "their" 
to nouns. 

o Use the possessive for persons: "Robert's wife." 

o Recall possessive adjectives and use them in comparison to possessive 
pronouns: "my/mine," "your/yours," and so on. 

o Understand and use "whose," answering with "mine," "hers," etc. 
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OBJECTIVES 


STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO ASK AND ANSWER QUESTIONS ABOUT 
THEIR FAMILIES. 


LANGUAGE SKILLS 


A) LISTENING AND SPEAKING: EXaMPLE: HOW MANY BROTHERS 
DOES MARIA HAVE? FOUR. 

B) READING AND WRITING: READING, FILLING IN BLANKS 


VOCABULARY 


FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER, SISTER, SON, DAUGHTER, HUSBAND, 
WIFE 

MY, HIS, HER, OUR, YOUR, MINE, THEIR 
MINE, HIS, HERS, OURS, YOURS, THEIRS 


GRAMMAR FOCUS 


1) POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES: THAT'S MY FATHER. 

2) POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS: THAT BABY IS MINE. 

3) WHOSE SISTER IS THAT? 

4) GENITIVES: THAT'S JUAN'S BROTHER. 

5) HAS/HAVE AFFIRMATIVE/INTERROGATIVE 


MA llLKlALo 


X?t TD r^WAI>*lC ^^T> Hi a r^x/'x>r\ a. T>r\0 ¥?i^t> ¥?AX/tTi \t nnoi?it?o 
VLtiv x^iiAlxib UK 15LALiVl5UAKUo KJR FAAlILY 


ACTIVITIES 


YLS/NO QUESTIONS, IPR, FILLING IN THE BLANKb, DRAMATIZATION 
OF STORY 


ASSIGNMENTS 


DRAW A CARTOON STRIP OF THE JOSE/MIGUEL STORY 



Figure 8.1 Outline: Lesson VII, Family Relationships 

or n 



There are no differences between the content of Figure 8J and the extract from the 
syllabus, but the column on the left hand side of the figure adds an organizational 
dimension which makes k easier to read and which will act as a reminder for you to 
include all the elements in your outline. 



STEPS IN A LESSON PLAN 

With your outline clearly established, you can develop youi lesson plans by following these 
steps: 

o review 
o presentation 
o practice 
o application 
o assignment 

Review 

Reviewing previous work allows you to check on understanding of the previous lessons and 
gives students an opportunity to ask for clarification. 

In a fifty-minute lessor, you should allow approximately ten minutes for review. 
Presentation 

Setting a familiar context is an important part of presenting new material. This step of 
your lesson should therefore be closely tied to your Review. Your objective at this point 
is to move your students from the known to the unknown. 

Practice 

Practicing new material requires guidance and control from the teacher. Exercises in this 
section of the lesson will need to be carefully prepared and include exercises such as 
multiple choice, substitution drills, true or false, and filling in blanks. You will need to 
monitor activities, checking that new information has been understood and that students 
are putting their new skills correctly into practice. 

Application 

Applying new material is different from practicing it in that the teacher steps back and 
allows the students to take control. Your students will have hdd time to absorb your input 
and they can now focus on their output. Exercises in this part of the lesson will bp r..ore 
open ended. They will include role-plays, written reports, complex group activities. 

In a fifty-minute class these three steps. Presentation, Practice, and Application should take 
approximately thirty-five minutes. 

Assignments 

Explaining assignments should not be left until the last minute. Give yourself time to 
prepare your students for the work they will be doing out of class When your students 
understand what is required of them they have a better chance of succeeding and 
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achieving the objective of the lesson. Your assignment should reflect the materials 
presented in your lesson. 

Traditionally, assignments have consisted of exercises from the text- However, you may 
want to explore some of the options offered by a communicative approach and give your 
students a real task to perform. For example, in a country where English is widely spoken, 
such as Kenya or the Philippines, you might ask your students to find out details of 
upcoming events and to report back to the class. 

In a fifty-minute class, you should allow at least five minutes for this step. 



A SAMPLE LESSON PLAN 

Title Family Relationships 

or 

Who's Who in Your Family? 

Objective Students will be presented with illustrations of family trees and will be 

told a story. They will be asked to demonstrate their understanding 
of simple instructions and to ask and answer simple questions on 
family members, using the correct forms of possessive adjectives and 
pronouns. 

Review Review assignment and materials covered in previous lesson. 



Presentation A. Teacher tells story of own family and draws a family tree with 

cartoon faces, names, and relationships on the board. 



B. Teacher asks questions of one student and draws a similar family 
tree on board. Samp^ questions will include: 

What's your father's/mother's name? 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

Is your brother Vicente married? 

What is his wife's name? 

Does he have children? 

What are their names? 



C. Teacher checks comprehension of class by asking Yes/No 
questions about the family tree. For example: 
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Is Juan's mother called Maria? 
Does Juan have three sisters? 
Is this Vicente's son? 

Does Juan's sister Alta Gracia have two sons? 



D. Teacher checks comprehension by asking individual students to go 
to the board and: 

Point to Juan's sister. 
Draw a pair of sunglasses on Juan's face. 
Change the hairstyle of Juan's oldest brother. 
Draw a big smile on the face of Juan's father. 



E, Teacher writes chart of possessive adjectives on board: 

my your his her 
our your their 

and uses them in sentences describing family relationships in the 
family tree which is still on the board. 

This is their mother. 
This is his father, etc. 



F, Teacher describes the rule governing the use of the possessive 
form of nouns: 

Add an apostrophe plus s ('5) to singular nouns. 
Example: Juan's sister 

Add an apostrophe (') to plural nouns. 
Example: The brothers' mother 



G, Teacher writes the verb "to have" on board, in present simple 
affirmative and interrogative, and drills students, using the family tree 
on the board. 



I have Do I have ? 

You have Do you have ? 

He/She has Does he/she have _ 

We have Do we have ? 

You have Do you have ? 

They have Do they have ? 
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Practice A* Teacher asks students each to draw their own family tree. Then, 

using the example sentences on the board, each student describes the 
family tree to a neighbor. 

Example sentences will include: 

This is my father/mother/brother/sister. 
This is my brother's wife. 
This is my sister's husband. 
This is my brother's son. etc. 



B. Teacher asks each student to use the same sentences to describe 
the family tree of the first neighbor to a second neighbor. This time 
the possessive adjective will be "his" or "her^* or a possessive noun 
form, for example, "Juan's." 

Tliis is his/Juan's father. 



C. Teacher asks each student to fill in the blanks in sentences. 
(Sentences will contain blanks for possessive adjectives, possessive 
noun forms, and "have" or "has.") Example: 

1. sister is called Maria. 

2. My mother three sons. 

3. Does Enrique two or three brothers? 



Presentation A. Teacher tells the following story, using dramatization and pictures 

on the board to make sure that the main ideas are understood: 

Two boys, Miguel and Jose, were friends. They both 
had baby sisters. One day, Miguel's mother asked him 
to take his baby sister for a walk. And Jose's mother 
asked him to take his baby sister for a walk, too. 
The two boys met at the soccer field. They decided 
to put their baby sisters under a tree and to play soccer. 
When they finished playing soccer they came back to 
the tree. But they could not tell the difference 
between the bf.by girls. 

"Which one is my sister?" cried Miguel. "Which one is 
mine?" 

"Which one is my sister?" cried Jose. "Which one is 
mine?" 
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"I think this little one is yours," said Miguel. 



"Then this big one must b« yours," said Jos^. 

"Oh no," said a passing mar.. "The little one looks like 
Miguel. It must be his. And the big one looks like 
Jose. She must be "his baby sister." 

Miguel took the little baby girl back to his mother. His 
mother screamed and sai to Miguel's father, "This 
isn*t our baby. Where's ours?" 

Jose took the big baby girl back to his mother. His 
mother screamed, too, and said to Jose's father, "This 
isn't our baby. Where's ours?" 

Miguel ran to Jose. "Quickly," he cried, "my mother says 
this little baby isn't her baby. And she wants hers 
back." 

Jose sai'd, "My mother says this big baby isn't hers. She 
wants her little baby back." 

Later, Miguel and Jose sat and talked. "Mothers and 
fathers are very clever," said Jose. "They knew which 
baby was theirs. They only wanted their baby." 



B. Teacher checks comprehension either by asking Yes/No questions, 
or by asking four students to mime the story for the class. 

C. Teacher writes chart of possessive pronouns on board: 

mine yours his hers 
ours yours theirs 

Teacher uses classroom objects to drill possessive pronouns and 
possessive adjectives. 

Whose pen is this? It's mine. / It's my pen. etc. 



Practice Teacher distributes texts of Miguel/Jose story, asking students to fill 

in the blanks. (The possessive pronouns and possessive adjectives will 
have been deleted from the text.) 
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Application Teacher distributes cards and asks students to circulate asking each 

other the questions give a below. As students find a classmate who 
can give an affirmative answer to a question, they ask that classmate 
to sign beside the question. The object of the exercise is to see who 
can get all the questions signed off first. 

Do you have two sisters? 

Does your mother have two brothers? 

Is your sister's name Maria? 

Does your sister have three children? 

Do you have one brother? 

Is your father's name Pablo? 

Do your parents have four children? 

Is your brother's name Eduardo? 

Does your mother have three sons? 

Do you have a baby sister? 

Are your brothers' names Carlos and Vicente? 

Is your mother's name Maria Elena? 



Assignment To draw a strip cartoon of the Miguel and Jose story, and to put the 

following sentences in the speech balloons: 

Which one is my sister/mine? 

This little one is yours. 

This big one is yours. 

No, this one is his sister/his. 

This isn't our baby/ours. 

My mother wants her baby/hers. 

My mother and father knew their baby/theirs. 



Summary of Guidelines for Planning Lessons 

o Build in student success by setting achievable objectives. 

o Provide input before expecting output. 

o Provide needed vocabulary. 

o Teach all four language skills. 

o Provide a variety of activities. 

o Allow for absorption time of new materials. 

o Teach from known to unknown. 

o Cover the syllabus. 
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GUIDELINES FOR TESTING 



This section looks at two aspects of testing: classroom tests and national examinations. 
These national examinations are usually set by the Ministry of Education. Practices vary, 
but in most countries the two most important national examinations are at the end of six 
years of primary school, and at the end of six years of secondary school. 

Classroom Tests 

The first and most important principle in writing tests is to test what you have taught. 
What you teach should in turn reflect your long-term goals for your course. In this way, 
tests check your ability to keep to your long-term goals and to transform those goals into 
lessons. 

While the emphasis may vary, in most situations you will be teaching all four language 
skills. Your tests should be devised to test these four skills. While testing reading, writing, 
and listening is relatively straight forward, the testing of speaking, particularly with classes 
of 50 and over, requires a little organization. 

The Royal Society of Arts Examinations Board in England has developed a format which 
can be adapted to meet your needs. First, divide your class into groups of threes. Then 
give each group approximately five minutes in which to prepare a task. An example of a 
task is: 

The teacher is going to visit your village* for a week. Ask the 
teacher some questions about her plans. The teacher will 
ask you some questions about your village. 

Another example would be to give a group a picture or photo of a recent school activity, 
such as weeding the school garden, the official opening of the school fish pond, or the 
winning of a sports event, and to ask the three interviewees to talk about the picture. 

Then interview the group of three for approximately five minutes. If possible work with 
another teacher on these interviews, so that while your colleague is interviewing you can 
assess and take notes on student performances. If no other teacher is available, you could 
record these interviews to play back and assess later. It is also important that the 
interviewer make sure that each of the three interviewees is given opportunities to speak. 

When writing long tests, make sure that you sequence test items from easy to more 
difficult. Students suffering from test anxiety could be completely unnerved if the first 
questions they read seem beyond their capabilities. This sequencing of your test items 
could be done by first asking your students to fill in blanks or answer multiple-choice 
questions, then by including test items which require your students to write sentence 
answers, and finally by moving on to test items which involve writing paragraph answers. 

Make your directions clear. In a classroom test you may want to check orally that students 
have understood the directions. Many Volunteers report that in moments of panic 
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students misread directions and fail tests because of this. The sound of your voice reading 
the directions slowly and clearly can be calming. 

Knowing the anxieties that surround tests, help your students by developing their review 
practices. The ideas discussed in Chapter Five, particularly the section on reading for 
academic purposes and the exercises to develop reading microskills, lend themselves well 
to the development of review practices. 

Figure 8.2 outlines some basic examination strategies for your students. The most 
important of these strategies revolve^ around a planned use of time. When giving 
classroom tests, tell your students at regular intervals how much time has passed and how 
much time they have left to complete the test. 

To get full benefit from the learning experience of tests, take time to go over corrected 
tests with your class. The advantages in this for your students generally outweigh the 
inevitable discussions over grades which some students will raise. You can control this 
situation by setting aside 10 minutes at the end of the session for questions on grades. 
Clearly though, you will need to think through and explain your grading policy to your 
classes well in advance. It also behooves you to familiarize yourself with the grading 
system of your colleagues. The American system tends to be more generous in its 
allocation of points than other systems, and you may wish to adjust so as to be more in 
tune with local expectations. 

For your own benefit, particularly when working with large numbers of students, make 
your tests easy to grade. Essay tests may be easy to prepare, but they take a long time 
to grade. So unless the essay format is required by the school, choose testing exercises 
such as multiple choice, completion, and cloze. The cloze test consists of giving students 
a passage to complete in which every nth word is deleted. However, you need not keep 
rigidly to a set pattern of deleting blanks when writing cloze tests for your students. Here 
is an example of a cloze test. (When given, the words in parentheses are omitted.) 

Rikyia and Fatima decided to (take) a walk. They (had) wanted (to) walk 
by the river, but the wind was (blowing) too hard. So they walked 
downtown instead. They met (some) lYiends near (the) market, and 
decided to (stop) for a Coke in their favorite cafe. The wind had dropped 
a (little) and the sun was (shining), so they sat at a (table) outside. 

Finally, make sure that your students understand the school policy on cheating and the 
consequences for anyone caught breaking these school rules. 

National Examinations 

The success of your students hinges on their ability to do well in the national exams. A 
high school diploma is frequently the reward for a whole family who have provided 
financial support to put one of their members through years of schooling. Your ability to 
prepare students for national exams is therefore an important response to your students' 
most pressing need. 
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ALL TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 

Read the instructions. 

Plan your time-have a watch or clock with you. 



ESSAY EXAMINATIONS 

Read all the questions carefully at the beginning of 
the exam. 

Leave space at the end of each essay answer so that if 
you have time you can go, back and add more 
information. 

Outline your essay in rough. If you do not have 
enough time to write a full answer, write your outline 
on your answer sheet. 

Answer the questions that you know best, first. 



MULTIPLE CHOICE EXAMINATIONS 

Be sure that you mark the correct num.ber/letter next 
to the correct number on the answer sheet 

Read all possible answers carefully. 

Find out whether guessing answers will work 
against you. 



Figure 8.2 Examination Strategies 
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Look for the opportunity to ^erve as an examiner in the national exams. You could be an 
interviewer in oral exams or a grader of essay exams. The educational authorities usually 
work through the school principals and it would be easy to indicate your interest to your 
principal. The experience will stand you in good stead when it comes to coaching your 
students for these exams. 

If this option is not open to you, familiarize yourself with the content and format of the 
examinations. Keep abreast of any changes in the examinations. Make sure that you 
cover the content in your lessons and that your students are aware of your doing so. Build 
into your lessons mock examinations vdih test questions in the national examination format, 
and when you go over the corrected copies of these exercises discuss both content and 
format errors with your students. An example of format error would be answering five 
questions when only asked to answer four. 

Examination anxiety is hard to overcome completely. But you may help you students 
master some of their anxiety by discussing and implementing examination strategies. 
Strategies range from the practical to the esoteric. Practical strategies might involve 
developing your students' sense of timing, helping them plan how they will use their time 
during an exam, and helping ihem stick to that plan. At the more esoteric end of the 
spectrum come relaxation exercises or exercises where students visualize their success 
during the weeks leading up to an examination. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter discusse3 long-term goals, lesson outlines, lesson plans, and testing. 

Long-term goals should be relevant, motivating, and concrete. 

Lesson outlines include: 
objectives 

language skill focus 

vocabulary 

grammar focus 

materials 

activities 

assignments 

Lesson plans have five steps: 
review 
presentation 
practice 
application 
assignment 
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Testing principles include: 

test what you have taught 

test course goals 

test all four language skills 

sequence test items 

make directions clear 

develop students' review practices 

develop students' test-taking strategies 

go over corrected tests with students 

make policies on cheating clear 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Teacher Training: A Reference Manual (T 45) 

The Center for International Education 

Peace Corps, Information Collection and Exchange 

This Manual is full of practical ideas and was written with your needs in mind. The 
sections on instructional objectives and lesson planning are particularly relevant to this 
chapter. You will also find the sections on assessment of student lea and classroom 
teaching techniques easy to read and helpful to any Volunteer involved in teaching. 

Techniques in Testing (ED 108) 

Harold S. Madsen 

Oxford University Press, 1983 

Designed to improve skills in constructing and administering classroom tests for adult ESL 
students. Provides specific explanations, descriptions, examples, ana precautions for 
preparing tests. Part I emphasizes vocabulary, grammar, and pronunciation, and Part II 
covers tests of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Appendix lists tests used 
worldwide, such as TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language). 
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APPENDIX A 



TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCES 



The textbooks and reference materials which are cited in Chapters One to Eight are h'sted 
here in alphabetical order by their titles, (Ignore "the" or "a" at the beginning of a title. 
Use the second word of the title to find a publication.) 

Titles of works which are suggested for further reading are marked with an asterisk (*) 
and followed by a chapter number in parentheses. Turn to the end of that chapter to find 
a short description of the book. 

Titles of books are given in bold face type if they are ICE publications. These books are 
described ii The Wliole ICE Catalogue and are available to you free of charge through 
Peace Corps Information Collection ond Exchange. The ICE publication t imber is given 
in parentheses following the title. 



Action Pictures (ED 123) 
Maxine Frauman-Prickel 
Alemany Press, 1985 

The American Way 
Edward N. Kearny et al. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984 

* Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching (1, 2) 
Jack C. Richards and Theodore S. Rodgers 
Cambridge University Press, 1986 

Audio-Visual Communication Handbook (M 20) 
Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange, n.d. 

Basic English for Science 

Peter Donovan 

Oxford University Press, 1978 

* A Basic English Grammar with Exercises (7) 
John Eastwood and Ronald Mackin 

Oxford University Press, 1988 
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Biology 

Stanley L. Weinberg 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974 

* A Communicative Grammar of English (7) 
Geoffrey Leech and Jan Svartvik 
Longman Group Ltd., 1975 

Current Perspectives on Pronunciation 
Joan Morley (Ed.) 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1987 

* Developing Reading Sfdlls (5) 
Francoise Grellet 

Cambridge University Press, 1981 

Disabled Village Children (SE 046) 
David V^orner 

The Piej;perian Foundation, 1987 

Discourse in Action 

John Moore et al. 

Oxford University Press, 1980 

English for Today, Book 1 
William R. Slager et al. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972 

English in the Medical Laboratory 
John Swales and Paul Fanning 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1980 

* ESL Grammar Handbook for Intermediate to Advanced Students of English as a 
Second Language (7) 

Allan Kent Dart 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982 

* ESL Grammar Workbooks I and II for Intermediate Speakers and Writers uf English as 
a Second Language (7) 

Allan Kent Dart 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1978 

ESL/Literacy for Adult Learners 

Wayne W. Haverson and Judith L. Haynes 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982 
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ESL Virough Content-Area Instruction 
JoAnn Crandall (Ed.) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987 

ESP: Teaching English for Specific Purposes (M 31) 
Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange, 1986 

Expressways, Book 1 

Steven J. Molinsky and Bill Bliss 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988 

* Grammar Exercises, Part One (7) 
Arthur A. Burrows 

ProLingua Associates, 1984 

* The Grammar Handbook, Part One (7) 
Nancy Claire 

ProLingua Associates, 1984 

* A Grammar of Contemporary English (7) 
Randolph Quirk et al. 

Longman Group Ltd., 1972 

* GrammarWork 1 - 4: English Exercises in Context (7) 
Pamela Breyer 

Regents Publishing Company, Inc., 1982 

Grolier English Study Course for Junior High School Students, Book 1 
Grolier International, Inc., 1978 

Innovative Approaches to Language Teaching 

Robert W. Blair (Ed.) 

Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 1982 

Jazz Chants 

Carolyn Graham 

Oxford University Press, 1978 

* Keep Talking (3, 4) 
Friederike Klippel 
Cambridge University Press, 1984 

* Language Experience Approach to Reading (and Writing) (5, 6) 
Carol N. Dixon and Denise Nessel 

Alemany Press, 1983 
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Listening and Language Learning in ESL 
Joan Morley 
Prentice-Hall, Inc-, 1984 

* Tlie Listening Approach (4) 

J. Marvin Brown and Adrian S. Palmer 
Longman, Inc., 1988 

Longman Dictionary ofAn^erican English 
Virginia French Allen et al (Consultants) 
Adrian Stenton (Coordinating Editor) 
Longman, Inc., 1983 

* Longman English Grammar (ED 133) (7) 
L. G. Alexander 

Longman Group UK Ltd., 1988 

* Making It Happen (3) 
Patricia A. Richard-Amato 
Longman, Inc., 1988 

* Making Settse in English: Intermediate Grammar in Context (7) 
Ruth Pierson and Susan Vik 

Addison- Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1987 

Paragraph Developrnent 

Martin L Arnaudet and Mary Ellen Barrett 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981 

Peace Corps Literacy Handbook (M 21) 

Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange, 1984 

The Process of Composition 
Joy M. Reid 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988 

Recipes for Tired Teachers 
Christopher Sion (Ed.) 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1985 

Shifting Gears, Book I 
Patrick Moran (Ed.) 

Department of State and Experiment in International Living, 1983 

Skillful Reading 
Amy L. Sonka 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981 
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Skills for Learning: Development 

Thomas Nelson and Sons rnd University of Malaya Press, 1980 

* Teacher Training: A Reference Manual (T 45) (8) 

The Center for International Education 

Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange, 1986 

* Teacking English Pronunciation (3) 
Joanne Kenworthy 

Longman Group Ltd., 1987 

Teaching ESL Composition 

Jane B. Hughey et al. 

Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 1983 

Teaching Listening Comprehension 
Penny Ur 

Cambridge University Press, 1984 

Teaching Reading Skills in a Foreign Language 
Christine Nuttall 

Heinemann Educational Books, 1982 

Teaching Vocabulary 
Michael Wallace 

Heinemann Educational Books, 1982 

Teaching Written English 

Ronald V. White 

George Allen & Unwin, 1980 

* Techniques and Principles in Language Teaching (1, 2) 
Diane Larsen-Freeman 

Oxford University Press, 1986 

* Techniques in Testing (ED 108) (8) 
Harold S. Madsen 

Oxford University Press, 1983 

* Techniques in Teaching Vocabulary (ED 106) (5) 
Virginia French Allen 

Oxford University Press, 1983 

* Techniques in Teaching Writing (ED 107) (6) 
Ann Raimes 

Oxford University Press, 1983 
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* What to Do Before the Books Arrive (and After) (3) 
Jean D'Arcy Maculaitis and Mona Scheraga 
Alemany Press, 1981 

Writing Workshop 
Joyce Pagurek 

Newb^^' House Publishers, Inc., 1984 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 

These organizations and publications are some of the more helpful sources of information 
on the teaching of English as a foreign or second language. 

William Royer Or contact the USIS office in your 

English Language Division area. 
United States Information Agency 
301 4th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20547 

USIA publishes English Teaching Forum (4 times/year) 

Room 312 Distributed by ICE through country 

301 4th Street, SW offices to all PCVs teaching English. 

Washington, DC 20547 



Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 
1600 Cameron Street 
Suite 300 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

TESOL members receive the TESOL Quarterly (4 times/year) 

and the TESOL Newsletter (6 times/year) 

and they are entitled to discounts on TESOL and other 

publications. 



International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign Language (lATEFL) 
3 Kingsdown Chambers 
Kingsdown Park 

Tankerton, Whitstable, Kent CT5 2DJ 
England 

lATEFL members receive the lATEFL Newsletter (4 times/year) 
and they are eniiJed to discounts on other publications. 
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British Cbuncil 
10 Spring Gardens 



Or contact the British Council office 
in your area. 



London SWIA 2BN 
England 



SEAMEO Regional Language Centre (RELC) 
30 Orange Grove Road 
Singapore 1025 
Republic of Singapore 

RELC publishes the RELC Journal (2 times/year). 



Three more publications are: 

Language Teaching (4 times/year). 
Cambridge University Press 
The Edinburgh Building 
Shaftesbury Road 
Cambridge CB2 2RU 
England 

English Language Teaching Journal (4 times/year) 

Journals Department 

Oxford University Press 

Walton Street 

Oxford 0X2 6DP 

England 

EFL Gazette (12 times/year) 
Harington's Subscription Agents 
7 Vale Grove 
London W3 7QP 
England 
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APPENDIX C 
ACRONYMS 

EFL (English as a Foreign Language) and ESL (English as a Second Language) 

From the point of view of language teaching, the most important difference 
between these two terms hes in the amount and kinds of exposure to Engh'sh 
which your students have outside the classroom. In an ESL situation, they 
will hear and see a lot of English being used around them because it is a 
major language in the community and has an official or semi-official status. 
Large numbers of people use English on a daily basis. Typical ESL countries 
are Nigeria and Kenya, India and Pakistan, Malaysia and Singapore, and the 
Philippines. 

In contrast, in EFL countries such as Indonesia, Nepal, or the Latin 
American countries, the use of English is much more restricted. Your 
students are not as likely to hear English on the radio or find English being 
used in the daily newspapers. Most of the population may go along most of 
the time without using English. 

ESP (English for Specific Purposes) 

This term refers to English-teaching situations in which the range of language 
which is taught is restricted or specialized in various ways. For example, 
engineering students in university courses may need English only for reading 
their textbooks. Technicians may need just enough English to use instruction 
manuals for maintaining and operating equipment. People in international 
business need to communicate and negotiate with each other. The students 
in ESP courses are likely to be adults rather than younger learners. 

TEFL (Teaching English as a Foreign Language) and TESL (Teaching English as a Second 
Language) 



ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) and ELT (English Language Teaching) 
These are general terms meant to include both EFL and ESL. 
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TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages) or (Teachers of Engh'sh to 
Speakers of Other Languages) 

The second meaning of the term is the name of an international organization 
of teachers of EFL and ESL* See Appendix B for more information about 
this organization and its publications* 



FCE (First Certificate in English) and CPE (Certificate of Proficiency in English) 

These are two standardized examinations administered by the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. They are taken by thousands of 
candidates yearly in over 60 countries. The FCE represents a general 
standard of competence in Engish at an intermediate level. Many British 
publishers gear their textbook series to this standard. The CPE represents 
an advanced level of competence. It is recognized for matriculation by 
universities in Britain and in many English speaking countries. 

TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) 

This standardized test from the Educational Teciing Service in Princeton, 
New Jersey, is administered every year to thousands of candidates from 
hundreds of language backgrounds. Many American colleges and universities 
require a TOEFL score of 500 or above for admission to undergraduate 
study. The TOEFL is part of a larger program which also includes the Test 
of Written English (TWE) and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). 



ALM (Audiolingual Method), CLL (Community Language Learning), LEA (Language 
Experience Approach), and TPR (Total Physical Response) 

These are just a few of the approaches, methods, and techniques which are 
used in the teaching of languages. See Chapter Two for an explanation of 
ALM, CLL, and TPR. The LEA is discussed in Chapters Five and Six. 
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Academic test, reading of, sample lesson for, 118-121 
Acronyms, 209-210 

Action sequences, in Total Physical Response and Natural 

approach, 30, 31 
Active listening, 49 

Activities. See under specific activity or topic 

Adjective, 173 

Adverb 

con j unct ive , 12 6 

definition of, 173 
Advertisements, used in communicative approach, 29 
ALM. See Audiolingual Method 
Analysis of a model, in an essay, 147-149 
r^ntonyms, 124 

Anxiety, of learner, 56-57 
Application, in lesson plan, 189, 194 
Arabic speakers, pronunciation problems of, 58 
Article , grammatical , 173 
Assignments, in lesson plan, 189-190, 194 
Audio-visual aids, 11 
Audiolingual Method (ALM) , 210 
background, 25 

compared to other approaches, 27 

criticism of, 160-163 

description of, 160 

distinguishing features of, 25 

example of, 160-163 

for grammar teaching, 160-164 

impact on classroom and teaching, 25 

ramification, 164 

reading lessons in, 91 

suggestions for usage, 38 
"Aural Cloze" exercise, 83-84 
"Aural picture" exercise, 70 



Background clues, for listening passages, 66 

Background information, reading comprehension and, 102-10 

Be (verb) , 173-174 

Blackboard skills, creative use of, 11 
Books. See also Textbooks 

grammar exercise, 181-183 

surveying of, 110 
Borrowing^ of words from another language, 49 
Brainstorming 

description of, 139 

variations of, 139-142 
Buzz groups, 53 
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Can-Do self-assessment scale, 5-7 

Certificate of Proficiency in English (CPE), 210 

"Chart" exercise, 79-81 

Chronological order, in writing a narrative, 146 

Classes, large multilevel, 7, 9-13 

Classroom 

environment, accepting and non-judgemental, 42 
impact of Grammar Translation method, 23-24 
insufficient number of textbooks for, 11 
large multilevel classes in, 7, 9-13 
limited hours for English instruction, 14-16 
low motivation for English instruction, 14-16 
restriction of, overcoming, 51-53 
special needs of students, 14, 17 
strict adherence to rigid curriculum, 11, 14 
tests, 195-196, 197 
Clause (s) 

definition of, 174 

linked, relationship to sentences, 126-127 
CLL. See Community Language Learning 
"Clusters" exercise, 83 
Collocation exercises, 125-126 
Color coded charts, 35 
"Color the Picture" exercise, 77 
Communication, meaningful, 41-42 
Communication strategies, 49-51 
Communicative approach 

background, 26 

distinguishing features, 26 

impact on classroom and teaching, 29 

suggestions for usage, 38 
Communicative language teaching 

advantages and disadvantages, 168 

compared to other approaches, 27 

description of, 164 

example of, 164-168 

ramifications , 168 
Communicative speaking skills, obstacles to development of, 62 
Community Language Learning (CLL) , 210 

background, 3 5-36 

distinguishing features, 36 

impact on classroom and teaching, 36 

suggestions for usage, 39 
Competency-based approach 

background, 32 

distinguishing features, 32 

impact on classroom and teaching, 32, 33 

suggestions for usage, 39 
Composing process, 135-136 
Confidence building 

for disabled students, 17 
exercises for, 46-49 
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Conjunction (s) 

definition of, 174 

as linking word, 126 
Conjunctive adverbs, 126 
Constraints and solutions 

in classroom, 7, 9-17 

outside school system, 17-18 
Context, of vocabulary, 121 
Conversation 

choice of topic for, 49 

management strategies for, 49 
Cooperation, in group work, 7, 9 
Copula, 173-174 

CPE (Certificate of Proficiency in English) , 210 
"Creative Problem Solving" exercise, 86-87 
Cuisenaire rods, 35 



Debating teams, 14 

"Describing an Object" exercise, 78-79 
Desuggestion, 3 6 

"Detecting Mistakes" activity, 65 
Dialogue journals, 136-138, 1^5 
Direct Method 

background, 24 

distinguishing features, 24 

for grammar teaching, 160-164 

impact on classroom and teaching, 24-25 

suggestions for usage, 38 
Direct object, 174 
Disabled students, 14, 17 
Discourse map 

for academic essay, 106, 107 

features of, 109 
"Do You Know Mary?" jazz chant, 9, 10 
"Draw the Picture" exercise, 77 



EFL (English as a Foreign Language), 1, 154, 209 

ELT (English Language Teaching) , 209 

English as a Foreign Language (EFL), l, 154, 209 

English as a Second Language (ESL) , 1, 154, 209 

English for Speakers of other Languages (ESOL) , 209 

English for Specific Purposes (ESP), 209 

English Language Teaching (ELT) , 209 

English teaching, as secondary project, 23 

ESL (English as a Second Language), 154, 209 

ESOL (English for Speakers of other Languages), 209 

ESP (English for Specific Purposes) , 209 

Essays , academic 

analysis of a model in, 147-149 

discourse map for, 106, 107 
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Essays, academic (cont'd) 

teaching organization of, 106-108 
Evaulation of text, 116 

Exercises. See under specific exercise or topic 
Expectations of student, questionnaire on, 3 
Expository prose, features of, 105-109 
Exposure to language, in language learning, ^--65 
Expressive literature, 103-105 



"Famous Personalities" activity, 45-46 
FCE (First Certificate in English), 210 
Feedback 

asking for, 50 

immediate, 82 
Feelings, talking about, 42 
First Certificate in English (FCE) , 210 
Fishbowl, 53 
Fluency, 45-46 

Focus statement of essay, 108-109 

French speakers, pronunciation problems, 58 

Future perfect progressive tense, 177 

Future perfect tense, 177 

Future progressive tense, 176 

Future tense, 176 



"General Knowledge Quizzes", 83 
Gestures, 50 

Goals, information sources for, 186-187 
Grammar 

basic terms in, 173-177 

in classroom, 171-173 

ease of explanation and, 170 

in EFL/ESL context, 154 

for linguist or grammarian, 153-154 

for native speaker, 153 

progression and, 170 

for students who want grammar, 171-172 
teaching of, sequencing and, 168-171 
usefulness to student and, 170 
Grammar exercise books, 181-183 

Grammar translation, compared to other approaches, 27 
Grammar Translation Method 

background, 23 

distinguishing features, 23 

impact on classroom and teaching, 23*-24 

influence of, 22 

reading lessons in, 91 

suggestions for usage, 38 
Grammars, reference, 177-179 
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Grammatical sequencing 

other parameters, 170 

practical choices and, 170-171 
Grammatical terminology, use in lessons, 172-173 
Group work, large, 9 
"Guess the Distance" exercise, 74 
Guessing games, 78-79 
Guided conversation, 24 



Handwriting, 133-134 

"Headlines" activity, 59 

"Hidden Sentence" exercise, 84-85 

Hours, limited, for English instruction, 14 



Implications, exercise on, 115-116 
Indirect object, 174 
Inferences, exercise on, 115-116 
Information-gathering, reading for, 109-111, 118 
Innovative language teaching 

feedback from, 34 

Silent Way, 34-35 
Interaction, stimulation of, 44-45 
Interjection, 174 

Interrelationships; exercise on, 114-115 
Intuition, about grammar, 171 



Jazz chants, 9, 10 



Language Experience Approach (LEA) , 210 

in basic writing activities, 134-135 

language and reading proficiency, 104 

student texts and, 103-104 

writing activities, beginning, 144-145 
Language learning 

role of listening in, 63-68 

role of speaking in, 43-51 
Language teaching 

audiolingual method, 160-164 

communicative, 26, 28-32 

direct method, 160-164 

innovat ive , 32-37 

traditional , 22-25 

traditional grammar translation method, 154-160 
LEA. See Language Experience Approach 
Learner anxiety, 56-57 

Learner's dictionary, for vocabulary teaching, 127-129 
Lesson plan 

guidelines, summary of, 194 
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Lesson plan (cont'd) 

long-term goals and, 185-187 

outlines for, 187-189; 198 

sample^ 190-194 

for early stages of reading, 96-101 
for transition to longer texts, 104-105 

steps in, 189-190, 198 
Letters, printed vs. cursive, 133 
Library, lending, ill 
Link words, 126-127 
Linking verb, 173-174 
Listening 

basic literacy and reinforcement of, 94-101 
beginning level objective, 186 
comprehension, resources for teaching, 68-72 
development of activities for, 89 
exercises 

to communicate real meaning, 82-83 

to encourage listening for specific details, 79-82 

to encourage whole-message listening, 77-79 

good, characteristics of, 72 

including listening preparation, 74-75 

offering visual support in, 75-77 

providing interesting content for, 72-74 

requiring listener responses, 83-88 
to meaningful "real life" messages, 65-68 
reading suggestions for, 89 
role in language learning, 63-68 
teaching of, 63-89 
Literacy skills, basic, 94 

Literature, narrative or expressive, 103-105 

Logical structure and relationships, exercise on, 116-117 

Long-term goals, 185-187, 198 

Loop writing or looping, 140-142 



Malawi , 1 

Market groups, 54 

Materials , teaching 

for Communicative Approach, 29 

English language, 4 

listing of, 201-206 

use of everyday materials for reading lessons, 101-102 
Memor ization, 23-24 
Messages, meaningful "real-life", 89 
"Messenger" exercise, 85-86 
Minilectures, 70-72, 74 
Mistakes, 34 
Motivation 

immediate feedback and, 82-83 

low, for English instruction, 14 

raising, 73 
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Music 

listening to, 64 
tapes, 70 



Narrative 

chronological order in, 146 

literature, use in teaching extended reading, 103-105 
National examinations, 196, 198 
Native speaker, intuition about grammar, 171 
Natural approach 

background, 30 

distinguishing features, 30, 31 
impact on classroom and teaching, 30 
suggestions for usage, 38 
Needs assessment 
outside school system, 5-7 
overview of, 8 
in school, 1-4 
Network, 54 

Newspaper, classroom, 11 
Noun, 174 



Object 

direct, 174 

indirect, 174 
Objective, for lesson plan, 190 

Obstacles, to implementing spoken communicative activities ; 51--57 

Oniot» groups, 54 

Opinion vote, 54-56 

Opinions, talking about, 42 

Oral communication activities, 11 

Organization of written discourse, exercises for, 146-147 
Organizations, 207-208 
Outlines, 108-109, 187-189 



Panels, 53 

Paraphrase, 49 

Part of speech, 175 

Participation, 43-44 

Past perfect progressive tense, 176 

Past perfect tense, 176 

Past progressive tense, 176 

Past tense, 176 

Peer coaching, 9, 11 

Pen-pal club, international, 14 

Peru, 1 

Phrase, 175 

"Pictures in Order" activity, 72-73 
Plays, 14 
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Plural, 175 
Practice 

in lesson plan, 189, 192, 193 

limited time for, overcoming, 53-56 
Pre-reading exercises, 112, 114 
Pre-writing 

activities for, 133, 135 

brainstorming and, 139 

loop writinc and, 140-142 

speculative questions and, 139-140 
Predicate^ 175 
Prefixes, 125 
Prepos ition , 175 

Present perfect progressive tense, 176 
Present perfect tense, 176 
Present progressive tense, 176 
Present tense, 176 

Presentation, in lesson plan, 189, 190-191, 192-193 
Primary school children, assessment of needs for, 2 
Problem-solving activity, 28 
Problem sounds, review and practice of, 5^ 61 
Project work, for large multilevel classes, 9 
Pronoun (s) 

definition of, 175 

effect on reading comprehension, 117-118 
Pronunciation 

in audiolingual method, 25 

development of communicative tasks with probie*rt sounds, 58-59 
development of self -monitoring practices, 61 
identify problem areas, 57-58 

sentences with natural occurrence of problem sounds, 58 
teaching steps for, 57, 62 
Publications , 207-208 

Questions 

at beginning of reading lesson, 113 
on English language materials, 4 
on national requirements, 4 
for needs assessment 

in classroom, 2 

outside school system, 5 
speculative, 139-140 



Reading 

of academic and professional texts, 93 

for academic purposes, 105-111 

of academic test, sample lesson for, 118-121 

Can-Do self-assessment scale, 6 

early stages of, 92 

sample lesson plans for, 96-101 
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Reading (cont'd) 

encouragement of, 111-112 

everyday uses of, demonstration of, 101-102 

extensive, 111-112 

to gather information, 109-111 

lesson, opening strategies for, 112, 113 

making transition to longer texts, 102-103 

microskills 

developmental exercises for, 112-121 
types of exercises for, 112-113 

pre-reading exercises, 112, 114 

proficiency, stages in, 92-94 

recommended, for teaching speaking skills, 62 

reinforcement of, and expanded writing skills, 136-138 

roles of, in learning and use of language, 91-112 

tasks, basic literacy and reinforcement of listening and 
speaking, 94-101 

transition to longer texts, 93 

unfamiliar content, problem of, 105 
Reading comprehension 

lack of background information and, 102-103 

pronouns, substitute words and, 117-118 

visualization and, 114-115 
"Real life" messages, meaningful, 65-68 
Reducing or simplifying parts of speech, 50 
Redundancies, allowance for, 66-68 
Reference grammars 

description of, 177-179 

notes on, 180-181 

use of, 179 
Requirements, national, for class, 3-4 
Response time, built in, 65 
Review, in lesson plan, 189, 190 
Revising, 142-144 

Role plays, to build confidence, 48-49 

Roman alphabet, pre-reading instruction for, 94, 95 

"The Route to School," 43-44 



Scanning, llO 

Science activity, 15-16 

Seating r ^^rangements, for classroom, 51-53 
Self-confidence, enhancement of, 42-43 
Self -monitoring practices, development of, 61 
Sentence, 176 

Sentence combining exercises, 145-146 
Sentence linkers, 126-127 
Sequencing, grammatical, 168-170 
"Shapes" exercise, 75, 76 
"Shopping" exercise, 73-74 
"Shrinking Story" exercise, 85 
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silent Way 

background, 34 

distinguishing features, 34-35 
impact on clarsroom and teaching, 35 
suggestions for usage, 39 
Singular, 176 

Skills, overlapping of, 41-42 
Skimming 

description of, 110 

as opening strategy for reading lesson, 113-114 
Sociodrama, 48-49 
Sound-color chart, 34 
"Sound Effects" activity, 46-48 
Spanish speakers, pronunciation problems, 58 
Speaker (s) 

of English, outside, 69 

visibility of, allowances for, 65-66 
Speaking 

activities, interactive, 42-43 

basic literacy and reinforcement of, 94-101 

interactive, obstacles for teachers, overcoming of, 51-57 

intermediate level objective for, 186 

and listening, Can-Do self-assessment scale for, 6 

role of, in language learning, 43-51, 61 

teaching of, 41-62 

to whole person, 42-43 
Speech, slower, asking for, 50 
Spelling, 128 
Sri Lanka, 1 
Star groups, 54 
Storytelling, 12-13 
Stress, lowering of, 64 
Student (s) 

checking other students writing, 144 

expectations of, questionnaire on, 3 

needs and attitudes toward learning English, 1 

past records of, 2 

special needs of, 14, 17 

talking to, before first class, 2 
Subject, 176 

Substitute words, exercise on interpretation of, 117-118 
Success , educational , 14 
Suffixes, 125 
Suggestopedia 

background, 36 

distinguishing features, 37 

impact on classroom and teaching, 37 

suggescions for usage, 39 
Synonyms, 124 



Talking, to provide plenty to listen to, 64 
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Tapes, for teaching listening comprehension, 70-72 
Teacher (s) 

in Grammar Translation Method, 24 

learner's needs and attitudes and, 1 

as resource for teaching listening comprehension, 68-69 
Teaching approaches, diversity and flexibility in, 21 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language (TEFL) , 209 
Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL) , 209 
Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) , 210 
TEFL (Teaching English as a Foreign Language) , 209 
Tense, 176-177 

TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language), 209 

TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages), 210 

Test, academic, sample lesson for reading of, 118-121 

Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) , 210 

Testing, guidelines for, 195-199 

Textbooks 

based on Direct Method, 25 

grammar exercise, 181-183 

insufficient number of, solutions for, 11 

listing of, 201-206 

suitablity of, 18 

supplementation of, 11 
Thai speakers, pronunciation problems, 58 
TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) , 210 
Topic sentence, recognition of, 108-109 
Total Physical Response (TPR) , 210 

action response exercises for, 83 

background, 30 

distinguishing features, 30, 31 

impact on classroom and teaching, 3 0 

suggestions for usage, 38 
Traditional grammar translation method 

criticisms of, 155 

description of, 154-155 

examples of, 155, 156-159 

ramifications of, 160 
Tutoring, 17-18 

"Two Heads Are Better Than One" activity, 56-57 



"Values Clarification" exercise, 87, 88 
Verb(s) 

definition of, 177 

linking, 173-174 

student's questions about, 127-128 

tense of, 176-177 
Visibility of speaker, allowances for, 65-66 
Vocabulary 

context and, 121 

exercises 

for inferring unknown workds, 123-124 
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Vocabulary (cont'd) 

mean ing-oriented , 124 

on prefixes, 125 

sample types of, 123-127 
explicitly taught words and inferred words, 122-123 
teaching of, 121-122 
using a Learner's dictionary, x27-129 



"What's It Called" activity, 50-51 
Whole-message listening, encouragement of, 77-79 
Word charts, 34 
Words 

combinations of, vocabiilary exercises on, 125-126 
inventing, 49 
Writing 

academic skills, 132-133 

advanced tasks for, 149-150 

assignments, general lesson plan for, 133 

Can-Do self-assessment scale, 6 

communication through, 135 

early stages of, 132 

expanded skills, 132, 136 

learning, while learning to communicate, 136-138 
learning by shape, 134 
long-term goals, 186 

mastering features of written discourse, 138 
planning and conducting activities for, 150 
pre-writing, 133, 135, 139-142 
process of, learning of, 138-144 
purposes of, 150 

and reading of expository prose, 105-109 
in relation to other language skills, 131 
revising and, 142-144 

skills, development of, exercises for, 144-149 
stages in development of proficiency, 131-133 
teaching of, suggested reading for, 151 
upper- intermediate level objective for, 186 
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